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We have not yet examined our Eisner Contest Mail so we don’t know 
y 


whether your contribution has arrived. Possibly it has. 
Who knows? One of this lot has got 
Anyway 


it wins the prize. 


to be the winner for May. Maybe yours. 
we wish every contestant the best of good 
luck, if not this month, may you have it 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is 
to be in the form of a letter or a com- 
position of 100 words or less, as follows: 


At the top left-hand corner of a sheet 
of paper (letterhead size—8'%” x 11”— 
if possible), PRINT your name and ad- 
dress; pen and ink must be used. Below 
this, start your advertisement or your 
letter or composition containing the facts 
you think would make a good basis for 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to 
use in advertising the Official Boy Scout 
uniform. Mail this to 


EISNER CONTEST EDITOR 
CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE 

200 Firtu Ave. New York City 

Letters are to be sent, beginning at 
once, to be considered as follows: 

Those received up to and including 

March 15th, 1923, to be entered for 

the first prize awarded, to be an- 

nounced in the May BOYS’ LIFE. 


sometime during the contest. 








GREAT PRIZE OFFER 
renewed by the 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


Each month your choice of— 


SCOUT COAT AND BREECHES, OR 
SCOUT SHIRT AND SHORTS, OR 
SCOUT HAT AND STOCKINGS 


To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the opinion 
of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for an advertisement, 
for the OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS, as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, by the Sigmund Eisner Co.. The Judges will be a com- 
mittee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, they 
will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in the order named: 
Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument). 

Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful). 

Whether copy is based on experience. 

NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be considered as a 
part of that advertisement, but will not, by its mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such illustrations will be pub- 
lished, but the staff artist reserves the right to illustrate any copy which is 
awarded a prize and published. 








Possibly 


Those received from March 16th to 
April 15th inclusive, to be en- 
tered for the prize to be awarded in 
the June BOYS’ LIFE. 


These dates, progressing as above, are 
to apply on each succeeding month, 
until further notice. 


If two or more contestants submit 
identical prize-winning answers, the full 
amount of the prize awarded will be 
given to each one of them. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of equal 
prize-winning merit, each answer will be 
awarded,the full amount of the prize in 
question. 


Answers for each month will be con- 
sidered independently of answers for 
previous or succeeding months. DO 
NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT A 
TIME. 
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majR. CAVE SCOUT, I want 
to tell you about a matter 
that is causing trouble in 
our troop. Maybe you will 
think it is too small to 


bother with, but——”’ 
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Im The Scout Cave 


By The Cave Scout 











“That’s all right, go 
ahead. We'll put it up to 
the bunch after you have told your story 
and see what they say about it. 

‘Well, we’re supposed to have our meet- 
ings every Friday night at half-past seven, 
but some of the members are late every 
week and sometimes it’s half-past eight 
before we get started. There are some of 
the bunch who can’t stay out after nine- 
thirty and we have to quit a little after nine 
so they will have a chance to get home. 
This cuts our meetings down pretty short 
and we can’t seem to get along very fast. 
If we could only make the fellows get there 
on time we could have one of the best troops 
in town.” 

How about it, scouts? How many of you 
are bothered with the tardiness habit in your 
meetings? Stand up, please, so I can count 
you. Jiminy Christopher! I guess pretty 
nearly the whole bunch is standing up. 
This problem must be worth talking about. 

I notice there are a few of you sitting 
down. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
ask these chaps to tell us why nobody ever 
comes late to their meetings. Let’s begin 
with Red over there. 

“Well, scouts, I'll tell you how we work 
it. We have a good bunch of sports in our 


Dixon” 


LIFE has ever published. 
be one of the features of these exceptionally interesting issues. 
camping stories, stories of sports, radio articles, adventure tales, a short “hike” 
serial called ‘“‘Road Riders’ which is a “hum-dinger” and a whale of a lot of other 
good stuff that will make BOYS’ LIFE stand out head and shoulders above the 
crowd. And Short Stories! Oh my, just look at the names of those whom we 


have gathered in to write them for us: 


W. C. Tuttle 

J. Allan Dunn 
James Ravenscroft 
Joseph B. Ames 


But the greatest news of all to our readers is the announcement that W. C. Tuttle 
Some of you will remember the smashing 


Well, “Dobie 


is back with “Dobie Dixon” 
crashing “Reddy Brant” stories that Mr. Tuttle wrote for us. 
is just as interesting, just as full of wild fun, adventure, humor and action, 
They are going to mark a 


as Reddy ever was. 
Tue Eprtors. 


high spot in the boy magazine world. 


Looking Ahead in BOYS’ LIFE 


HERE are some great issues of BOYS’ LIFE coming. The camping num- 
bers are next in line and they are going to be the best of their kind BOYS’ 
Camping articles by HORACE KEPHART will 
There will be 


Edwin C. Dickenson 
Archibald Rutledge 


Brewer Corcoran 


in tow. 


Watch for these Tuttle stories. 








Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


are given for coming late, for disturbing 
meetings, for not paying dues, etc. We 
haven't had many demerits since the rule 
went into effect; the fellows are taking no 
chances on losing that trip.” 

That sounds to me like a bully scheme and 
it certainly ought to work. That idea of 
having something definite to work for—in 
your case the big hike—is a splendid plan, 
too. If every troop had something like 
that they were working for, instead of just 
holding meetings once a week, progress in 
Scouting would be much more rapid. It’s 
a good thing, too, to start figuring early on 
your big summer stunt. That's half the fun, 
and your hike will be more fun, too, because 
you have prepared for it. Here’s good luck 
to you! 

Now, then, here’s another scout who didn't 
stand up. Maybe your troop has still a dif- 
ferent plan to get around this being late habit. 

“Well, there isn’t any trouble in my troop 
with fellows being late to meetings use 
there aren’t any meetings to be late to. We 
used to have a dandy troop and things 
went fine for awhile. Then the fellows be. 
gan coming late and they kept getting worse 
and worse all the time. After awhile they 
began to skip meetings altogether and 
sometimes they wouldn’t even show up for 
the hikes. That made our scoutmaster sore 
and he said that if the scouts wouldn't 
come to the meetings he wouldn’t bother 
with them any more and so the troop 
went to pieces. I tried to get the troop 
started , but couldn’t find anybody 
who would tackle a ‘dead proposition’ as 
they called it, so 1 applied to Headquarters 





troop—fellows who don’t get sore about little © S======—=—= 


things. We used to be late to meetings, 
too, until one night we made up a scheme among our- 
selves. We agreed that every time a scout came late he 
would stand for a paddling. We have a low table in our 
headquarters and everybody who comes late leans over it 
so the fellows can get a good chance to swat. en every 
member who comes on time is allowed one wallop with 
the flat of his hand. The first two or three cracks don’t 
hurt much, but the ones that follow smart like sixty. You 
bet I hustle around some to keep from being late. One 
time we got our scoutmaster for being late and paddled 
him. He’s a peach of a fellow.” 

Good idea, don’t you think> There must be lots of 
troops where that scheme would work. If you can agree 
among yourselves that the fellows who get stuck will 


take their medicine like good sports, you will not only 
break up the habit of getting to meetings late, but you'll 
have a lot of fun at the same time. This paddling stunt, 
of course, must come after the regular business of the 
meeting is attended to. 

Here’s another scout, over here, who didn’t stand up. 
What's the scheme in your troop? 

“We are going to take a big hike next summer—will 
be gone for two weeks and will cover 150 miles. We 
are building a trek cart now and figuring how much grub 
and things we must take with us. The fellows are all 
excited about it and are crazy to go. So we have made 
a rule that no member of the troop can make the trip if he 
has more than twenty-five demerits. These demerits 


for a Pioneer Scout certificate. Our troop 
would be going yet if the fellows had only come to the 
meetings on time. You bet I know how this business of 
being late plays hob with things.” 

The Cave Scout knows a number of troops that have 
gone under for this very same reason. If this disease of 
tardiness has got started among the members of your 
troop, you’d better cure it up right away, for it is 
certainly a dangerous malady. 

Let’s think of it this way. Of course, we all know what 
O.K. means, and there isn’t a scout in the Cave to-day 
who wouldn’t like to be known as an O.K. Scout and an 
O.K. all-around fellow. Well, we can’t be O.K. unless we 
are O.T. Guess what that means! 


“On time!” THE CAVE SCOUT. 
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April and sunshine glistening through the trees! 

April and the olden lure, the olden mysteries! 

All the world is waking now,. all the dream and song. 
Scouts, the world is at your feet! WVould ye tarry long? 


Paint the old canoe again, get it in the lake; 
Winds are calling o'er the world, winds are in the brake; 


Spring and Youth and Happiness and skies of white and blue, 


And the old lure, the boy-lure beckoning to you. 


April 


Where's the tent and cooking pots? Get your duffel, kit; 
Winter now is over and you're Scouts, and game, and fit. 
River, lake are calling you, the silence and the stars, 

Camp. and trails, and olden paths Break the binding bars! 


Break the bars and find the road—it’s whispering to you; 
April and the wanderlust and waters deep and blue; 
Little trails and little paths and little songs and Youth, 
God, and deep eternal things, and wonderness and truth. 


—Edmund Leamy 
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OB CARTER and Tom Lindley. 
left the furnace where they were 
working during the summer 
vacation and’ started’ for Lock- 

port, a mile or more away across the fields. 
They were on the evening shift, from three in the afternoon 
until eleven at night, and they planned to stop at the railroad 
station and pick up Joe Cullen, the three being accustomed 
to walk home together. Joe, like his chums, was working 
through the summer, but he had got on as night station agent 
of the T. V. R. R., the single-track road that passes through 
Lockport, for he was more apt at telegraphy than either of the 
others; he could serid thirty-five words a minute clearly, and 
could receive forty-five without error, half as much again as 
could they. His duties consisted chiefly of handling the ten 
o'clock freight, seeing that the outgoing stuff was properly 
loaded and the incoming safely locked up, and of watching for 
Number 5, the: Nova Scotia Express, which passed through 
at 12:05 A.M. , 

He had to be on hand to take any orders which might come 
from the despatcher’s office, but as soon as he had reported 
Number 5 through—it did not stop at-Lockport—he was free 
to lock up and go. So Bob and Tom would loaf around the 
office for half an hour or so, and all could go home together. 

Reaching the station, they greeted Joe and sat down, the 
three talking for a time of ‘““—shoes—and ships—and sealing- 
wax—and cabbages—and kings,” Joe with his ear cocked 
always toward the telegraph instruments, which from time to 
time chattered indolently as the operators gossiped back and 
forth over the wire. Presently, however, the sounder began to 
clatter wildly—“.--..... SE a oat See ee EL re 
over and over again. 

“That’s West Lockport he’s calling, isn’t it?” asked Bob, 
but Joe held up his hand for silence. 

“Something wrong,’’ he murmured, softly lowering the front 
legs of his chair to the floor. ‘“He’s all wrought up .. . tell 
by the way he’s sending . . . hush!” 


Frok some moments he listened eagerly to the frantic clatter, 
and the others saw his face grow pale and his lips set hard, 
but they could not follow thé Morse well enough to know what 
disturbed him. 

The contrast of the scene struck Bob; outside, the warm, 
sweet-scented July. night, clear:and moonlit, with crickets 
chirping and far off the mournful cry of a whippoorwill; inside 
the little office, dripping heat and moths circling about the 


electric light, with Joe sitting tense in his chair listening to a- 


metallic chatter that even to Bob’s relatively untrained ear 
spelled danger. 

Presently the note of the sounder changed, and Bob, without 
knowing what was said, could realize that a different hand was 
sending. For a few seconds this went on, then came a break 
and the first hand again resumed, now with a different call— 
aor Rive . —-” and Joe flung himself at the key 
and began rattling off an answer. In a moment he turned to 
his friends, and’ they saw that drops of perspiration were 
trickling down from the roots of his hair. 

“This—this is awful!” he stammered. “An awful mess! 
I—I—” he caught himself, got control of his emotions, and 
went on in a sternly repressed voice. ‘That was Crampton 
calling. It seems some guy stole an engine and ran it out on 
the.main line—Heaven knows why! Crazy, I reckon—and it’s 
coming West lickety-larrup; it’s passed Martinville now. 
Don’t know whether the fellow’s on board yet or not—likely 
he jumped. And Number 5—the express—has just pulled out 
of West Lockport, and they’re due to come together right 
about here—West Lockport’s only éight miles and Martin- 
ville’s fifteen, but Number 5’s got to make it up that long grade 
and the runaway’s coming like a black bat.out 0’ you-know- 
where. Gosh, it puts it up to us! Let me think . . .” 

The other boys jumped to their feet, anxious, eager, as the 
magnitude of the coming disaster struck their quick imagina- 
tions. 

“Can’t you side-track Number 5?” asked Lindley. “Run 
her in on this siding and let the engine go by?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“Gosh, no!” he wailed. “This is only a freight siding. 
Just for unloading. It’ll only take six cars, and Number 5 
carries nine. Three’re bound to stick out . .. and they’ll 
be the sleepers!” 

“How about sidetracking the runaway?”’ Bob queried, but 
Joe shook his head again. 

“She’d only go back on the main track at the other end of 
the siding and smash things . . . might jump the track at the 
switch if she’s going fast enough, and then again she mightn’t 

. we daren’t count on it . .. probably wouldn’t if we 
wanted her to . . . and anyway she’d tear up the track and 
lay Number 5 out. If I only had a derail here . . . but I 
haven’t! Listen, Tom, you take this torpedo”— a different 
quality, one of decision, of command, had come into his voice— 
“and put it on the track about two hundred yards west of the 
west end of the siding.” He thrust a couple of metal objects 
at his friend and went on. “Just put one on, and clamp the 
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Illustrated by Sidney Riesenberg 
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lead strips tight under the rail. Then you wait 
down by the switch, and tell the engineer to pull 
in on the siding, and tell the conductor to hustle 
everybody out of the train, beginning at the 
rear end. Maybe that way we can get by 
without anyone being killed—just the 
cars smashed up—anyway, it’s the 
only chance. Here’s the switch-key 
. .. that darned dumb-bell Mul- 
vaney busted my red lantern to-day 
. . « just one torpedo . . . two’s the 
signal to slow up . . . Bob you come 
with me. Hustle! On the jump, Tom! 
It’s up to you to get that train side- 
tracked and the Pullmans emptied!” 
And he tore out of the office on a 
dead run, the others following, Tom 
turning west, Joe leading Bob eastward. 


AZIMIR SOBOTKA, section 
hand, was a typical Slay of the 
lower order. A bristle of unkempt 
tawny hair grew low down on his 
narrow and slanting forehead; little 
piggy eyes, close-set, gleamed out from 
under the tangled thatch; 
high-arched and _ promi- 
nent cheek-bones, with a 
heavy, undershot jaw, 
proclaimed one té whom 
fighting came easier than 
thinking; and a huge 
barrel chest, supporting 
long and powerful arms, 
the whole upheld by col- 
umnar legs, gave him an 
aspect not unlike that of 
a blond gorilla. Of giant 
form, in strength of mus- 
cle he could almost have 
matched the African beast 
—he had been known to hook his fingers 
under the head of a ninety-pound ‘T-rail 
and lift one end of it three feet from the 
ground, whereby he was lifting four hundred 
and fifty pounds on his eight fingers—and 
in mentality he was but little ahead of his 
prototype. , 

So when Sobotka, always suspicious that 
he was being defrauded—a charactertistic of 
ignorant minds—found that his -pay-envelope for the week 
ending July 1 contained only $16.50 instead of the customary 
$i8, he promptly concluded that the company was holding 
out a dollar and a half on him; he, had forgotten about. the day 
when, suffering from the. effects of a carouse. on bootleg 
liquor, he had been away from work all the morning.. He 
counted the money six times, to be sure he had not made 
a mistake, then presented himself béfore the foreman, bills 
in hand. . 

“Boss,” said he, “you mak’ de mistake. She short vun 
dollar, feefty. See?” And he held out the money for in- 
spection. 

Casey snatched the bills and counted them impatiently, 
then thrust them back into Sobotka’s hands, and referred to 
his pocket note-book. 

“Thot’s roight!”’ he answered. ° ‘Ye was away one mornin’ 
—see?” He offered the book for Sobotka’s examination, 
but he might as well have shown him a Chinese manuscript 
or a cuneiform inscription; Sobotka merely ‘stared at it un- 
comprehendingly. ‘One mornin’—one dollar an’ a half!” 
went on Casey. “D’ye understand? One day—three dol- 
lars!” he bellowed, trying by loudness of voice to pierce the 
Slav’s understanding. ‘One day—three dollars; one-half day 
—one dollar an’ a half! An’ ye was away half a day. Yer 
money’s all roight! Now git outa here! G’wan! Beat it!” 

Uncomprehending, but overborne by the foreman’s violent 
manner, Sobotka took the money and lurched homeward, 
revolving in‘his dull apology for a brain the injustice which 
deprived him of half a day’s pay. He had worked six hours 
for that dollar and a half, he told himself, and now he had 
been robbed of it, just because the company wanted it. And 
he cursed the company, from the foreman up, in a spluttering 
crackle of Slavic oaths. 

After eating his supper he went down cellar to think 
and brood over his troubles, but it only served to inflame 
his rage, to stimulate his anger against those who had robbed 
him of a dollar and a half, and by nine o’clock he was almost 
angry enough to do anything. 



























“This—this is awful,” 
he stammered 





He = waylaying 
Casey and . beating him up 
with a pick-handle, but aban- 
doned this scheme; Casey was 
as big as he was, and a danger- 
ous customer. Then as he 
revolved the matter in his dull 
brain a flash of pure genius 
struck him, a plan so gorgeous 
in its inception and so magnifi- 
cent in its promised results that 
he laughed aloud. He got up 
and waddled out into the night. 

By devious route and with 
fine stealth he made his way 
down to the roundhouse, where 

4 the snorting, puffing monsters 
of the road were stabled, and 
scouted around until he found 
the watchman, who was sitting 
chair-tilted against the door. 
Sobotka picked up a coupling- 
pin and crept softly closer and 
closer, edging along, back to 
the wall, nearer and nearer to 
the reflective smoker. _Nearer 
and nearer, until when he was 
almost within arm’s-length the 
watchman, warned by some 
trifling sound—perhaps the 
scrape of the ‘giant’s boot on 
the gravel—looked sharply 
around. Came a startled cry, 
cut off in the midst of utter- 
ance, a dull thump of iron on 
bone, and the watchman 
slumped like a wet rag. So- 
botka picked’ him up,. slung 
him over one powerful shoul- 
der, and carried him into the 
roundhouse. 

Within the roundhouse, 
Sobotka dropped the uncon- 
scious man as callously as he 
would have dumped a bag of 
grain, and looked about until he had located 
485, the pet and pride of the division, a 
magnificent passenger-engine, all gleaming 
with polished brass. To one of imagination 
she would have seemed the incarnation of 
" power, a resting giant, sleeping, tired from 
= the labors of the day and gaining strength 

for the morrow’s work; the gentle hamming 
of the steam within her mighty boiler 
might have been taken for the soft breath- 

ing of.a Titan, the quiet respirations of a gigantic bosom. 


GOBOTKA, however, felt nothing of this; to him 485 was 

merely an engine of destruction, a means to his revenge, to 
the satisfaction of the hatred seething within his poisoned 
brain. . He grinned an evil grin as he swung himself aboard, 
and examined the steam and water gauges. 

He knew enough of such work to know that she must have 
more steam, so he dug up the fire with the poker, shoveled on 
more coal, and adjusted the drafts. Presently he saw with 
gratification that the steam was mounting, the pointer quiver- 
ing around; the simmering note had changed for one deeper, 
more vigorous—the Titan was waking. Sobctka swung down 
from the engine, opened the door and peered out, to see the 
twinkling lights.of switch signals here and there about the 
yards, and a quarter of a mile to the east the yellow glow of the 
station window, but no one was moving around, and silently 
he crept to the turn-table and heaved his weight against the 
handle. 

Slowly, slowly, the balanced table rolled around, and he 
checked it opposite the track on which stood 485. He then 
slunk over and tried to throw the switch to let 485 out on the 
main track, but it was padlocked, so he went back to the round- 
house and hunted about till he found a crowbar, with which 
he returned, breaking the lock and throwing the switch. He 
swung the great doors of the roundhouse wide, then climbed 
aboard 485 and, finding the steam up to 185 pounds, he grinned 
and threw on more coal. 

In a few minutes, with a sudden pop that made him jump, 
485 blew off, and Sobotka, recovering himself, slowly opened 
the throttle; he had already thrown the reverse lever fully 
forward. 485 had been back in, so that now her nose pointed 
toward the open door, and as the steam swished into her 
cylinders the great drivers began to turn, at first slowly, thne 
faster, and she crept out through the open door, over the turn- 
table, clicked across the switch, and was out on the main 
line, headed West. 

The Slav, chuckling to himself, hooked back the cut-off and 
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opened the throttle wide; 485 picked up, gathered speed, rolled 
quicker and quicker; the rail-joints under her wheels clicked 
faster and faster, and she was off and away on her errand of 
destruction. 


poe some moments the giant Slav crouched on the engi- 
neer’s seat, chuckling deep in his massive chest over his fine 
revenge, over the coming wreck of a glorious piece 
possibly. too, it would smash into 
and enjoying the rush 


of machinery 
some other train—fine, fine! 
and sweep of the mighty engine as it roared through 
the outskirts of the sleeping town. 

Lights twinkled here and there, where some one 
or other, late to bed, still moved about the house, 
but for the most part the town was dark save for the 
glow of the street lamps. Once, at a grade crossing, 
Sobotka heard above the roar of the engine the 
squeal of brakes, and caught a glimpse of flaring 
headlights and of a white startled face above them 
as an automobile came te a sudden stop. He 
shook his fist at the driver, cursing all rich folks, 
then the vision was gone. 

On and on, and now the town was left behind 
and they were out in the open country, the great 
engine and her lone passenger. And now Sobotka 
bethought him 
that it was time 
to jump; he was 
not minded to go 
down with the 
engine in crash- 
ing ruin. He 
climbed from the 
seat and stepped 
to the gangway, 
then drew back, 
aghast; the rocks 
and trees were 
whirling by at 
frightful speed, 
and he was terri- 
fied. He braced 
himself for the 
leap, then shrank 
back again—he 
dared not! Well, he would slow down and jump, and he 
turned back to the cab. 

He peered, bewildered, at the maze of shining instruments 
and levers, and to his dull brain there came a shock of déadly 
fear—he did not know how to stop! He reached out a fearful, 
tentative hand, but drew it back—it might make her go.faster. 
He tried to think what to do, but his blurred mind, doubly 
thickened by drink and fear, refused to function; he could not 
think, he simply could not! 

A sense of helplessness came over him and utter, stark terror 
gripped his soul; he crouched sobbing, whimpering like a 
frightened beast, against the side of the cab. 

And ever faster and faster rushed the engine through the 
night, gathering speed, rocking and reeling, lurching, slam- 
ming back and forth from side to side of the track as curve 
followed curve, crashing over switches, booming hollow 
through cut and tunnel. 

Once they swooped roaring over a fill, and Kazimir Sobotka 
felt sick horror flood upward through his entire frame as 485, 
following the curve, poised for one dreadful instant on her 
outer wheels, and he caught sight, far, far below, of the tree- 
tops shimmering in the moonlight, and glimpsed the silver 
thread of a stream. Through Martinville they rushed, and 
the Slav saw a man running frantically toward a switch, but 
485 reached it ahead of him and roared onward through the 
night. 

From Martinville west is down-grade, the track dropping 
fourteen hundred feet in the fifteen miles, and if 485 had gone 
fast before, now she fled like a mad thing. The steam had 
fallen somewhat, but even so, hooked back, throttle wide, and 
dropping a hundred feet to the mile—! ‘Time and again 
Sobotka held his breath, waiting the crash, thinking the engine 
was surely rolling over, thinking the end had come, but by some 
miracle, a hundred times repeated, the wheels held the track. 

Time and again, on curves, the inside wheels rose inches 
from the rail, falling back once more with a crash and jar that 
shook every fiber of the giant’s frame. Sick and shaking with 
terror at the mighty force he had set free, the Slav clung to the 
window-frame, whining, whimpering, cursing his folly, trying 
vainly to think of a prayer. 

He braced himself against the roll of the engine as mile after 
mile the runaway tore through the darkness—he had not 
thought, even had he known how, to switch on the headlight— 
till it seemed that he was having a foretaste of-eternity, that 
he would go on this way forever and ever. But even as he 
thought this he knew it could not be; sooner or later there 
would come a plunging dive through the night, a terrific rend- 
ing crash, and—blackness. 

Presently it seemed as though the frightful speed were 
diminishing somewhat, as though the lurching were less vio- 
lent, and Sobotka took heart again, roused himself, looked 
Yes, it was true; they were slowing up. Not much, to 
but they had rounded 


about. 
be sure—the speed was still dangerous 


Schoolhouse Hill, passed the milk-station, and were climbing 
the slight grade to Lockport; it was this grade, together with 
the dropping steam, that was cutting down their speed. 
Sobotka gathered himself together, clambered down from the 
cab, and placed himself in the gangway, prepared to jump 
as soon as he could safely do so—revenge was forgotten and 
only safety counted now. 























Joe sprang for the gangway 


As Joe Cullen and Bob Carter ran eastward along the track 
Joe explained what he meant to do. 

“There’s an up-grade here,”’ he panted. “That engine’s run 
from Crampton . . . twenty-two miles . don’t see how 
she got up steam to carry her this far . . . she’d only have to 
make Martinville, though ... gravity’d bring her from 
there . we may be able to jump her at the top of the grade 

. stop her before she does any damage. You take the 
north side of the track ... better footing there ... run 
like blazes grab the hand-grip swing up with 
your arm .. . if you can’t make it throw yourself 
away from the engine. . don’t go under the wheels. If 
I don’t make it, can you shut her off?” 
came the anSwer. “Try, anyway. 


” 


“Guess so,”’ Don’t go 
and get yourself killed, Joe. 

“Do my best,’’ from the irrepressible Joe. “Since you ask 
it... not that I care . . . just to oblige you.” 

And Bob grinned at his friend’s nonsense. 

Side by side they reached the top of the grade and there 
separated, going to different sides of the track. As their 
breath came easier they heard in the distance a faint rumble, 
and Joe said: 

“There she comes!” 

A moment’s silence, then Joe spoke again: 

“Do your darnedest, Bob; remember, if she smashes into 
those sleepers she’ll likely kill twenty or thirty people. And in 
case I don’t see you again—good-by!” 

They shook hands across the track, then each wiped his 
palms on his trousers and they settled themselves like sprint- 
ers, waiting the desperate venture. The boys were both 
big, strong fellows, athletes, football and baseball players 
and fast on their feet, and they had faced danger before, 
but this was the worst, by far the most hazardous pass in 
which they had ever found themselves; failure meant not 
only a frightful death for them but an equally horrible one 
for others. 

Joe, more highly strung, more imaginative than his friend, 
felt this the more keenly, and a slight sense of nausea came over 
him as he waited ... waited. . The calm, full moon 
threw a cold and peaceful light over the valley, and the soft 
night breeze stirred the hair on the foreheads of the youths; 
Joe felt a coolness on his forehead, and realized that a.few 
drops of sweat were trickling down his face; his hands were 
damp, and he wiped them again, trying to still the trembling 
of his knees. 

High above, to the north, rose the mountain at the foot of 
which Lockport nestles, its slopes black and gray in the color- 
less light; below, and to the south, lay the sleeping town, the 
roofs shining under the moon, the road faintly gleaming 
between the dark trees. 

Nearer and nearer, louder and louder came that dull 
menacing rumble, growing to a roar; the faint humming 
of the rails swelled and grew, rising to a loud singing note; 
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and looking over their shoulders the boys could see, round- 
ing a curve, a huge sinister bulk, swaying from side to side, 
outlined in black against the deep blue of the sky. On it 


came and on, growing swiftly, enlargingly by leaps and 
bounds. 

“Get ready!” said Joe between clenched teeth, and Bob 
nodded. 


HEY dug their feet 

in, crouched on toe 
and finger, and as the 
monster roared toward 
them they leaped into 
full stride, sprinting fu 
riously along the track. 
Fast as they ran, the 
engine was swifter still, 
and it quickly pulled 
abreast. As it passed 
Joe sprang for the 
gangway, caught the 
hand-grip, felt himself 
slammed against the 
tender, dug in his fin- 
gers, caught with the 
other hand, pulled him- 
self up by sheer strength 
of arm. As he gained 
his footing he had a 
fleeting vision of his 
chum’s face, instantly 
blotted out as Sobotka, 
with the blind instinct of a hunted 
beast, kicked frantically at this unex- 
pected form that barred his way 
Joe heard a faint cry as Bob’s grip 
was torn loose and he fell, then 
Cullen leaped across and with all his 
force he drove his fist against the 
giant’s neck. Full and square at the 
base of the brain landed the blow, and 
the great Slav staggered, for Joe’s 
arm was nerved by flooding rage. 

Before Sobotka could turn Joe 
struck again and yet a third time, 
putting into his blows every atom of 
his energy, all the strength of arm and back and leg, calling 
up his reserves of vital energy, of nervous force, fairly throw- 
ing himself at the huge brute. And at the third blow Sobotka 
tottered, relaxed, pitched forward into the darkness. 

His arm numb from the shock, Joe scrambled into the cab, 
shoved the throttle shut, applied the brakes, opened the sand- 
pipe. Came the hiss of air, the squeal and. grind of shoe on 
time, and the engine slowed. The headlight of Number 5 
struck against Joe’s eyes and he blinked, then opened them 
again, gave 485 more air. Slower and slower she rolled, rat- 
tled over the switch, rolled past the station, past the lighted 
windows of the express, came to rest with her nose touching 
the forward truck of a Pullman which projected from the siding 
to the main track. Jumping down, Joe had a glimpse of men 
hurrying, of passengers in nightgowns and pajamas boiling 
out of the sleepers and running from the track; not regarding 
all this, he dashed back toward where his friend had fallen 
—Lindley could do all necessary explaining. 

As Joe ran down the slope he saw in the moonlight two forms 
struggling, and realized what had happened. Bob had recov- 
ered himself, and with the instinct that made him follow the 
ball on the football field he started in pursuit of the engine, 
though still blurred and dazed from the shock of his fall. 
Sobotka, too, had recovered and had in his blind fury attacked 
Bob, who was fighting back. 

But Bob, though young and strong and a fine boxer, was no 
match for the giant Slav; his blows feel harmless on that 
ponderous frame, and though he struck a dozen times to the 
Slav’s once, yet one blow from those great fists would end the 
affair. And Joe realized, too, how lucky he had been tv come 
on the giant from behind. Even as Joe shouted the end came 
as he had foreseen; he saw his chum fairly lifted into the air and 
thrown backward, saw the gorilla form of the enormous at- 
tacker spring forward to stamp on the prostrate body. Again 
he shouted, and this time the sound reached the maddened 
brain of the giant, who turned to meet his new assailant. 
Crouching he stood, weaving from side to side like a baited 
bear, his great hands, half-closed, hanging below his knees. 

Joe felt a sense of fear—he knew he could not hope to over- 
come this giant in fair fight, knew if he failed he would be 
crushed and battered and killed before help could reach 
him. But for all that he did not hesitate; straight on 
toward the waiting brute he ran—he must save Bob! And 
as he ran a thought flashed through his mind, a memory of 
something he had once heard 

At sprinting speed Joe came on, and within eight feet of 
the crouching form he hurled himself into the air, feet first, 
like a broad-jumper. A hundred and fifty pounds of bone 
and muscle, traveling at thirty feet a second, is no light 
projectile, and at the instant of striking Joe lashed out with 
both feet, one booted heel striking the giant fairly between 
the eyes, the other smashing home on the point of his jaw. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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T a word from Coach Jimmy Bender, the two boys 
tossed off their blue sweaters adorned with go!den 
initials and danced on the spikes of their running 
shoes to the edge of the cinder track. They were 

of a height, Jerry Grainger and Bud Perkins, but there the 
similarity stopped. Jerry was dark of hair and eyes, and he 
wore a more or less permanent frown and a purposeful expres- 
sion. Bud was blond and smiling; in the bright lexicon of 
his youth there was no such word as care. Although they 
were team-mates and both quarter-milers, Jerry had the 
slender, long muscles of a greyhound while Bud was stocky 
of thigh and chest. 

It was the start of the four-forty-yard dash, a critical event 
in the annual California-Stanford track meet. On either side 
of the cinder oval the bleachers were thronged. Coatless 
supporters of the two teams formed a C and an S against the 
respective backgrounds of their fellows. Red and white 
pennants vied with the opposing blue and gold. Two 
maniacal yell leaders struggled to outdo each other in imita- 
tions of Billy Sunday. 

Surrounding the Berkeley track tall eucalyptus trees and 
spreading live oaks cast their shadow over 
the cheering crowd. Overhead, a little to 
the west, the sun was poised in a clear blue 
sky. The track itself was bathed in the 
full heat of a California day in mid-June. 

As the quarter-milers joined the coach, 
they saw, coming toward them, their 
opponents in the race. Hyson, the star of 
the Stanford team, was the first of four 
men. Jerry and Bud were the only Cali- 
fornia entries, but of their opponents 
Hyson was the only one they feared. 

“I’ve got to win!” Jerry muttered to 
himself, as Hyson came toward the starting- saanh 
point. 

That, essentially, was what Jimmy 
3ender wanted to say to both of his men. 
He concluded his urgent appeal briefly and characteristically. 

“We're counting on one of you to beat Hyson, but it won't 
hurt my feelings if you both do. You can, too, both of you. 
You, Jerry, you’ve got more speed than he has and if you'll 
fight, fight, fight to the last inch of the quarter mile the race 
is yours. Bud, you let yourself go. For once in your life 
take something seriously. Run to win! Don’t imagine that 
this is just an amusing pastime. You've got to fight or we'll 
lose the meet! Whatever you do don’t think of anything but 
the tape! Bust that tape ahead of everybody else or I'll 
never speak to you again!” 

Bud, flexing the smooth muscles of his legs, smiled amiably. 

“Sure, Coach, we'll do our best.” 

Jerry turned away to hide the moisture that dimmed his 
eyes, and muttered again, to himself, “I’ve got to win! I’ve 
got to!” 

“Listen!” said Jimmy Bender. ‘On Monday we start 
East to enter the intercollegiate championship meet at Har- 
vard. I’m taking only one man in each event. One of you 
two is it in the quarter! You've been alternating all season, 
first Jerry winning and then Bud, but the one that beats Hyson 
to-day sticks with the . 
team and gets the 
trip. It’s up to you! 
Get ready, now, and 
for the love of Cali- 
fornia do your best! 
Fight all the way!” 

“Gee, Jimmy,” pro- 
tested Bud, “we both 
want that trip. You 
ought to take us 
both.” 

“T take one of you 
and only one! Fight 
it out between you!’ 

Jerry made no pro- 
test, as they trotted to 
the starting line, but 
Bud considered it an 
injustice and said so. 

“No, it isn’t, Bud,” 
Jerry responded. “It’s 
just what I expected. 
Jimmy can’t take both 
of us East; he has to 
pick the best possible 
team. One of us must 
beat the other, and we 
both have to do the 
very best we can to 
beat Hyson.  Let’s 
shake hands so there’ll 
be no hard feelings.” 
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“Lord, no!” Bud took his team-mate’s otitstretched hand 
and grinned his happiest. Jerry answered him with a sober 
smile, but his mind was three thousand miles away, in a room 
of sickness and suffering. bs 
‘ He saw his mother, pale and wist- 
ful, on her bed of pain in a little 
Massachusetts town. She was run- 
ning a race, too, and fighting, 
fighting, all the way. Between the 
lines of her cheerful letters he could 
read the suffering and pain she was 
enduring. With her the fight was 
not one of seconds, but of days, 
weeks and months. Dreary, 
lonely, bleak months in the 
home of a distant relative, with 
only Jerry’s letters to brighten 
the gloom of her illness. 

















He saw her as she lay in bed 


O-DAY she would be gay and hopeful, despite her pain, for 

she knew that to-day her boy would run a race to win his 
way toher. Weeks before he had told her, in a promise more 
easily hoped than fulfilled, that when he won the race he would 
go with the team in its eastern tour. He saw her as she lay 
in bed, waiting with her familiar smile of confidence for news 
of his victory. And when it came, he could almost hear her 
say, so clear was the picture, “I knew it! I knew Jerry would 
win! Now he can come to me!” 

That had been her only wish, since she had fallen ill upon 
her first visit in twenty years to the home of her youth. Much 
as he longed to go to her, he now wished that he had never 
suggested the possibility, for she had seized the straw of hope 
and clung to it in desperation. Before he had written the 
letter, she had not suggested his coming, in so many words, 
for she knew all too well that the last of his previous summer's 
savings from work in the oil fields was gone by the end of the 
year. And Jerry knew that the slender income left by his 
father had been strained too often in the past, with the 
many sacrifices she had made for him, to permit her to pay 
his railroad fare. It was partly to avoid her offer to do so, 





Al the sound the men leaped forward 
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By Eric Howard 
Illustrated by Joseph Franke 


just when she needed her little money most that he had 
told her he would be taken East with the team, with all of 
his expenses paid. And now she was hoping and praying 
and believing in his victory, and he saw before him the hor- 
rible prospect of defeat. 

Jerry knew his own limitations. He was fast, as the 
coach had said, but Bud was stronger and had a deeper well 
of endurance. Every race was a deadly nervous strain to 
Jerry; the last half of every quarter mile he ran 
was fought against all the torturing demons of 
fatigue that only the runner knows. His 
muscles tightened and his nerves quivered; 
only a supreme effort of will could keep his 
feet in motion. Before he finished a race he 
felt as if a hundred pounds had been dropped 
on his shoulders. He sagged, and panted, and 
fought not only the other runners but all the 
sickening weakness of his legs and arms. 


to-day’s was the glorious climax, he and Bud 
had each won three races. Now they were 
considered equals, evenly matched, and in the 
bleachers there was almost as much excitement 
over which would win to-day in the friendly 
battle between them as over which, if either, 
would beat Hyson. 

But Jerry knew that. Bud was the better 
man. He knew that when he had won before 
it had been because Bud had broken training 
—an incorrigible habit of his—or because he 
had not cared to exert himself. To-day it 
would be different. Bud was in splendid con- 
dition, partly because Jerry had curbed his 
inclination to break training, and he would do 
his utmost to win against Hyson. 

Jerry thought, with a trace of bitterness, 
of what the Eastern trip meant to him and 
to Bud. To him it meant his mother’s happi- 
ness, her health, perhaps her life. To Bud it meant a 
carefree round of gayety, culminating in a month in New 
York, freedom from the restrictions of training and all the 
money he could manage to spend in twenty-four active 
hours a day. 

“T’ve got to win!” Jerry repeated as the runners took their 
places. 

He gave Hyson a calculating inspection. The Stanford 
quarter-miler was a young god, with body lines that gave 
him the strength of Bud and the speed of‘Jerry. His chest 
was broad and deep, his waist slim, his legs clean and 
tapering. As he stood on his toes and breathed deeply 
before taking his place he was like a statue, perfectly coordi- 
nated in every nerve and muscle. He betrayed no sign of 
nervousness yet he was intensely interested in the race, in 
a way that Bud was not. Jerry himself shuddered as they 
were called to their places. It seemed to him that his 
muscles suddenly tied themselves into knots, and his nerves 
set up a furious discordant jangle. He tried to put every- 
thing out of his mind but the race before him and the tape 
at the end. He must win! He must feel the snap of the 
tape as he crossed the 
line ahead of the 
others! 

“On your niarks! 
Get set!’ called the 
starter, slowly, and 
then, after a second’s 
pause that seemed 
interminable to Jerry, 
fired his pistol. At 
the sound the men 
leaped forward, Hy- 
son and Jerry ahead 
of the others, fighting 
for the inside track. 
Bud and the Stanford 
trio were close behind. 

As Jerry won the 
lead in the first fifty 
yards he felt a de- 
licious lightness, as if 
he had suddenly been 
given wings. His 
spikes bit into the cin- 
ders and his long, 
rapid strides were 
effortless and free. He 
was going to win! The 
thought of victory 
made him run faster, 
and by the end of the 
hundred-yard dash he 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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is,’’ interrupted Jimmy Haines, the 
catcher. “It’sa’cello. My uncle 
used to play one, so I know the 
sound pretty well.” 

Here Art cried excitedly: 

“Say, is a  whaddyacallit— 
sello P 

“Ch ello is the way you pro- 
nounce it,’”’ corrected Jimmy loft- 
ily. “It’s an Italian word, you 
know.” 

“Well, then, ch ellé—is it shaped 
like a violin, only lots bigger?” 

“VYes—it’s about four feet high 
altogether,”’ replied Jimmy. “You 
hold it between your knees when 
you play it.” 

“Well, then, J know who’s 
playing it,”’ continued Art. “It’s 
that tall, thin fellow with kind of 
dark hair and eyes we saw coming 
up from the station this morning— 
remember, Buz? I met him a little 
while ago lugging this big bulky 
thing under his arm. 

“*Hello, brother, what have 
you got there, a hand organ?’ 
I asked him by way of politeness. 

““*No, it’s a steam calliope!’ he 
retorted, in kind of a pleasant 
voice, and disappeared into the 
dorm before I had a chance to 
come back at him.” 

“Well, believe me, it doesn’t 
sound like any calliope or hand 
organ,” exclaimed Jimmy admir- 
ingly. “That fellow can certainly 
play! He has my uncle beaten all 

"ome : to smithereens. Listen to that!” 


et aT | The unknown ’cellist had slipped 
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“T’ve had him warming up for three innings” 


IDYEAR examinations were over at last, and a 

mighty uproar prevailed in the dormitory of 

Madison Preparatory School. The corridors re- 

sounded with the joyous shouts of skylarking 
students, while from every room came noises ranging from 
the exuberant shrieks of pillow-fighters to the shrill hubbub 
of mandolins and ukuleles. It was, indeed, an accepted 
theory among the faculty that a brass band might well enter 
the building at such a time and pass entirely unheard and 
unnoticed amid the general din. 

In spite of these most unfavorable conditions, however, 
a group of boys assembled in the room of Art Mallory, the 
baseball captain, were courageously trying to think. With 
the door shut against the revelry of the outer world, they 
wrestled manfully with their problem—a problem far harder 
than any “Pop” Snyder had ever put on the board in Algebra 
class. The question, as framed by the captain, was this: 

“Where under the sun is Madison to find a pitcher for her 
baseball team—a pitcher who can stand up against Parkers- 
ville next June?” 

If you’ve ever been a veteran member of a baseball team at 
prep school, and have been confronted by a problem like that, 
you'll know exactly how worried and disheartened the members 
of this conference felt as they mulled over the few feeble 
possibilities that offered themselves for the pitching staff. 
Every first string pitcher had graduated the preceding 
June, and there remained only a few second-raters and in- 
experienced substitutes. 

“They may get us through the early part of the season,”’ 
said Granville, the coach, succinctly, “but when it comes to 
the big games—especially the Parkersville game—flooey!” 

The others nodded unwilling agreement and ran discour- 
aged fingers through their hair. Preoccupied as they were, 
it was some time before they became conscious of a new and 
utterly strange sound rising and falling amid the hubbub with- 
out. It was a deep, rich, throbbing note, running. on like a 
steady undercurrent beneath the medley of discordant sounds. 

““What’s that?” exclaimed Art suddenly. 

“Sounds like a banshee!” whispered Terry O’Brien, the 
diminutive shortstop, in a half-fearful voice. 

“Oh, you wild Irishman!” jeered Buz Wendell. “Fat 
chance a banshee would have around this place, anyway. 
Somebody’d come and make it turn out for the baseball team 
before it could let out so much as one holler.” 

“Well, I think I can tell you what this particular banshee 


into Schubert’s Serenade, and the 
baseball meeting lapsed into silence 
carried for the moment far 
away from its vexatious problems. Then a sudden loud burst 
from the riotous mob in the hall drowned the sound and broke 
the spell, and Buz Wendell, the practical-minded, growled: 

“Well, we can’t sit here and mope all night! Come on, 
fellows, we’ve got to stick to business.”’ 

Half ashamed of their momentary lapse, the members of 
the council promptly pretended their minds had never strayed 
from the problem at hand, and the discussion was resumed 
with increased vigor. Only Jimmy Haines seemed slightly 
abstracted: he was straining his ears to distinguish the sounds 
of the instrument from amid the babel that now nearly drowned 
it out. Before the meeting broke up he had resolved to make 
the ’cellist’s acquaintance at the earliest opportunity. 


BOY who enters boarding school at midyears is always 

at a disadvantage in the matter of making friends; for 
cliques and groups, long formed, regard him critically and almost 
hostilely as an “outsider.’” When the newcomer has in ad- 
dition the misfortune to be a bit unusual or out of the ordinary 
run, he is promptly labeled “that queer duck who came in at 
midyears” and let rather severely alone. 

Jack Beecher, the “unknown ’cellist”” whose music had so 
enthralled Jimmy Haines the night of the baseball meeting, 
was dimly aware of this careless barrier of indifference raised 
against him by his fellows; but since his ’cello playing occupied 
nearly all of his spare time, he little missed the companion- 
ship of the crowd. Nevertheless, he was warmly grateful for 
the interest shown in him by Jimmy, who was indeed the only 
boy who had, so far, shown signs of much friendliness. Jimmy, 
on his side, took the greatest pleasure in listening to Beecher’s 
playing, which was extraordinarily fine for a youth of his age; 
and in addition, he found that the ’cellist was, under his some- 
what shy exterior, “a mighty decent sort of chap,’’ as he 
expressed it to his table-fellows one night. 

Buz Wendell laid down his fork in surprise. 

“What! That silly grind?” 

“Silly grind nothing, you fish!” retorted Jimmy hotly 
“He doesn’t spend any more time on his lessons than you 
do——”’ 

“Which is mighty little!” interpolated Art maliciously. 

“Yes, but J spend all my spare time in practising for your 
old ball team, Art,” protested Buz indignantly. ‘Now this 
Screecher——”’ 

“Beecher,”’ corrected Jimmy. 

“Beecher, he never does a thing but fiddle in his spare time.” 
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“Well, that’s no crime!’”’ contended Jimmy, in his excite- 
ment allowing the cake to pass him unnoticed. “TI tell you 
he’s a regular guy, when you come to know him.” 

“Pooh! What’s a regular guy want to moon around all 
afternoon fiddling tunes for?” persisted Buz, helping himself 
to the extra piece of cake Jimmy had missed. 

“What do you want to moon around all afternoon chasing 
baseballs in the gymnasium for?” retorted Jimmy triumph- 
antly. ‘You spend your spare time one way, he spends his 
another. I don’t see that your way’s any better than his.” 

Here Art Mallory entered the discussion. 

“But look at it this way, Jimmy,” he said. ‘Granting 
that Beecher’s musical pursuits are commendable and all 
that, nevertheless they’re just for his own pleasure. Athletics 
are for the, glory of the school. Every fellow at Madison 
ought to get out on the field and try to help her hold her place 
in some sport or other. It’s kind of owing to the school, you 
know, and to the fellows who are working their heads off to 
give us fine teams.” 

Jimmy was somewhat impressed by this argument. 

“You think he really ought to go in for athletics, then, do 
you, Art?” 

“Ya!” jeered Buz. ‘That fellow couldn’t win a place on 
a croquet team. Look at his hands!” 

“T’ll bet he could beat you at any old thing he wanted to 
take up!” flared Jimmy. “He’s——” 


A’ THIS point the head masterpushed back his chair and 
rose ponderously from his table, and the discussion was 
ended, for the time being, by the general exodus from the dining- 
room which ensued. The criticism of Jack Beecher was not 
easily dismissed from Jimmy’s mind, however, and that eve- 
ning found him in his friend’s room. 

“Jack,” said he without preamble, “why don’t you go out 
for the baseball tearm?” 

“Much too exclusive,’ complained Beecher. ‘No chance 
at all for a rising young dub, no matter how artistically he 
muffs flies and trips over his own feet.” 

“But surely you’ve played baseball a good bit?” 

“Oh, I pranced around on a diamond when I was in school 
at home, but they never appreciated me. They dropped me 
in favor of a fellow who didn’t know a quarter the ways of 
muffing a ball that I did.” 

“‘ Aw, be a sport, Jack—come on out and try anyway. It’s 
every fellow’s duty to the school at least to try for the team!” 
And Jimmy repeated the words Captain Art had spoken at 
supper time. 

Beecher looked thoughtful. 

“You mean it really would be helping the school if I came 
out for the team, even though there’s not the remotest chance 
in the world of my making it?” 

“Sure it would. You’d be helping the other fellows to 
practise—and who knows? You might turn out to have some 
undiscovered talent. Anyway, you'd be doing your bit.” 

“Well,—but Jimmy, I haven’t time. I’ve got to keep up 
my ’cello.” 

“Now listen!” cried the other. ‘You don’t play your ’cello 
every minute of your spare time, do you?” 

“No; I do read and fool around quite a bit,’’ admitted 
Beecher. 

“And you don’t actually practise, all the time you do play, 
do you?” 

“Well—it’s true I spend a good bit of time just playing for 
my own pleasure—not really practising.”’ 

“Well, then, for the sake of your school, can’t you use the 
time you don’t need for actual practise, in trying out for the 
team?” entreated Jimmy. 

The ’cellist appeared to suffer an internal struggle. Then: 

“Well, I'll do it,”’ he agreed resignedly. “Anyway, they’ll 
drop me in a week or so, when they find out what a dub I am.” 

“Good boy!” exclaimed the catcher, ignoring the latter 
part of the remark. “I knew you’d do it, old man. Come on 
—we'll have one last fiddling orgy, and then you’ll make your 
grand entry into baseball to-morrow!” 

And so it came about that Jack Beecher appeared the fol- 
lowing afternoon at the gymnasium, whe e indoor practise 
was being held for a motley crowd of candidates which filled 
the place to overflowing. Jimmy lost no time in triumph- 
antly announcing the ’cellist’s presence to Buz Wendell. 

“Aw—’s all right,’ admitted that worthy grudgingly. 
“But what’s.the use? He'll never be any good at baseball. 
Look at his sissy hands!” 


“Oh, off that!” protested Jimmy. “Point is he’s trying 


for the team, and giving up a mighty big lot to do it, too!” 
“Rats!” grumbled Buz disagreeably, and walked away in 
disgust. 
Hotly though Jimmy resented Buz’s contempt for his 
friend’s baseball ability, he was forced to admit, as he watched 
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the latter’s efforts to play the game, that it was not unjustified. 
The tall, slender musician looked lanky and spindling in base- 
ball clothes, and his legs seemed to have a faculty of getting 
mixed up with each other. His hands, limber and sensitive in 
accordance with the difficult requirements of ’cello playing, 
were indeed not designed to withstand the hot impact of a 
ball hurled into them with all the strength of some husky 
young athlete. When he wasn’t slipping or tripping he was 
mufling the ball, and altogether he cut rather a sorry figure, 
as even Jimmy was forced to admit after the ’cellist had been 
religiously attending practise for several days. Beecher him- 
self, accu tomed to skill in his musical pursuits, was chagrined 
by his complete failure at baseball; and he confided as much to 
Jimmy as the two sat on a headless horse watching Art and 
the coach struggle with the would-be pitching staff. The 
‘cellist looked at his hands ruefully. 
“They’re not made to stop hot ones,”’ he remarked sadly. 


Jimmy idly studied his companion’s slender hand—the * 


hand that had excited Buz’s scorn. The long supple fingers 
and pliant wrists were under the most delicate control by alert 
nerves and well-trained muscles; but alas! The beef and 
brute strength necessary for the successful capturing of 
meteoric liners and grass-clipping grounders were entirely 
lacking. Jimmy shook his head regretfully and turned his 
thoughts back to the scene before him. 

“You’ve got that all wrong!” Granville was shouting to 
a bewildered young pitching candidate. “Your outcurve 
doesn’t curve, and your drop ball doesn’t drop—not where 
you want it to, anyway. Man, you don’t even hold the ball 
right!” 

In desperation he tried to place the youth’s fingers in the 
proper position on the ball, and to make him twist his wrist 
in the correct manner. His efforts met with little success. 

“Loosen up your hand!” he commanded explosively. 
“Look at it! Just look at your fingers, I say! Stiff as so 
many ramrods! And I'll bet you couldn’t bend your wrist if 
your life depended on it. Man, you can’t expect to pitch 
curves with a hand as stiff as a glove-stretcher!” 

The unfortunate candidate struggled manfully; the harassed 
coach hung over him; and all the while Jimmy sat rigid in the 
clutches of a dawning idea. 

Granville’s words kept ringing through his head. 

“You can’t expect to pitch curves with a hand as stiff as 
a glove-stretcher!” 

Then—wouldn’t it be true, reasoned Jimmy tensely, that 
if you had a hand that was nol as stiff as a glove-stretcher you 
would be able to pitch curves? And if you were able to pitch 
curves, wouldn’t you be on the road to being a mighty valuable 
pitcher? And didn’t Madison need a 

“By George!” whispered Jimmy to himself in huge excite- 
ment, staring wide-eyed at Beecher’s hands. “J’/l tell 





Granville where he can find a pitcher who will make ’em all ° 


look like a row of tin soldiers!” 


Fon that was the beginning of a period of struggle such as 
neither Jimmy nor Jack had ever before experienced. In 
the first thrilling flush of his inspiration, the catcher had 
scarcely taken account of the vast chasm which separates 
a boy with pliant fingers from a first-class pitcher. It is 
necessary in the eyes of an 
umpire, for instance, that a 
pitched ball shall pass some- 
where in the vicinity of the 
plate; but Beecher’s early 
attempts went everywhere but 
over the desired spot. On the Sot 
other hand, he grasped with 
ease the various methods* of 
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holding the ball and twisting his 
wrist in order to produce the dif- 
ferent curves, and it was apparent 
to the coach that the boy would 
soon master the art of throwing 


“But oh, my gracious aunt!” 
Granville groaned in anguish one 
day. “What’s the use of pitching 
an outcurve to first base, or a.neat 
drop ball to the players’ bench? 
Beecher, there’s the plate in front 
of you! Can’t you make that ball 
go somewhere near it?” 

Poor Jack was immensely will- 
ing and immensely energetic, 
but somehow his efforts met 
with little success. However, his 
obstinacy was aroused by this 
new problem which refused to 
solve itself at his bidding, and he 
worked like a Trojan to overcome 
the difficulties which loomed be- 
fore him. “Gosh!” he remarked 
to Jimmy one day after practise, 
mopping the perspiration from his 
forehead. ‘Learning the ’cello 
was nothing to this!” 

“Well, you got that drop ball 
pretty well to-day,” his friend, 
who had been catching for him, 
reassured him. 

“Yeh!” jibed the  ’cellist. 
“Pretty well away from the plate, 
you mean! Oh, I’m getting ‘so 
I can make ’em twist, all right, 
but they do their little corkscrews 
in the wrong groove.”’ 

“Oh, that’s a minor detail,’’ said 
Jimmy airily. “Granville says 
you’re phem—phen ws 

“Phenomenally?” 
Jack helpfully. 

“Thank you. Phenomenally 
quick at picking up the different 
curves and things re 
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“But he thinks I’m a complete 
frost at pitching them over the 
plate,” finished the other. “Well, 
I don’t blame him, at that.” 

“Oh, a little practise will fix that,’’ declared the catcher. 

“Say, look here, Jimmy!” cried the would-be pitcher 
suddenly. “Would you be willing to come out and catch for 
me early in the morning and at lunch hour and various times 
like that, so I could really plug at this business? The little 
time I get during afternoon practise really isn’t anywhere 
near enough. I know it’s against your principles to get up 
early, but—well, you got me into it, you know!” 

“You bet I'll do it!” agreed Jimmy heartily, secretly over- 
joyed to find his friend so determined. 
“We can go out back of the gym where 
nobody’I!l disturb us. Say, you’ve got 
the right idea, old fellow. Come on, 
we'll set our alarms for to-morrow 
morning.” 

That was the beginning of the real 
work. From then on Beecher labored 
early and late, hard and long,:on his 
pitching. Never before had anything 
but his beloved ’cello prompted him to 
work so doggedly. Now he was driven 
on by he did not know what, to master 
this new art—for as such he came to 
regard it. He discovered, contrary to 
his early expectations, that the thing 
had an intense fascination. So he 
worked quietly, unostentatiously, but 
steadfastly, with Jimmy _ standing 
staunchly by him and sacrificing every 
spare moment to catch for his friend. 

Meanwhile the coach and the cap- 
tain, who had been very skeptical from 
the first and had by no means shared 
Jimmy’s enthusiasm, had virtually: 
given up hope of making anything out 
of Beecher, that year at least, for they 
believed that his lack of control was 
a deficiency that it would take far more 
time than was available, to correct. 
To tell the truth, in their hearts they 
doubted that the ’cellist would ever be 
anything but “wild.” You see (al- 
though they probably would not have 
admitted it) they shared at bottom 
Buz Wendell’s belief that anyone who 
was a musician, “or anything like that,” 
was ipso facto, as the law books say, 
a bit queer, and not much use in base- 





The runner took a prodigious slidc—then all was obscured in a cloud of dust 


ball and the other serious pursuits of life. So they went on 
struggling with the wooden-handed pitching staff, and almost 
forgot the boy who day after day went out behind the gym- 
nasium and hurled balls by the hour into the patient mitt of 
Jimmy Haines. By almost imperceptible degrees Jimmy had 
to reach less and less to capture those balls—but there! Neither 
Jimmy nor Jack ever mentioned this fact to anyone, so I 
guess we’d better keep quiet about it too, for the time being. 


— the team rounded into form—all except the 
pitching staff—and the season opened. Madison man- 
aged to escape defeat in her earlier games, by grace of the ex- 
cellent work of her infield‘and her vigorous batting; but when 
she encountered her more formidable opponents in the latter 
part of the season her troubles began. She lost several games, 
her pitchers being totally unable to keep their balls away from 
the eager bats of her opponents. The next-to-the-last game of 
the season was a veritable rout. Dalton, Madison’s greatest 
rival after Parkersville, simply batted her pitchers from the 
mound, and the game ended in a score such as no Madison 
student can even now recall without blushing. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that on the eve of the Parkers- 
ville game Madison was plunged in gloom which she tried only 
half-heartedly to conceal? Song-practises and mass-meetings 
failed to thaw the subtly frozen atmosphere. The baseball 
team moped about in Art’s room for a while and then went to 
bed early “to avoid getting the jim-jams,”’ as Terry O’Brien 
put it. Only Jimmy Haines seemed his usual cheerful self— 
in fact, he had been going about all day with a grin which 
everyone considered quite idiotic. A close observer would have 
seen that he was simply bursting with suppressed excitement. 

At last the catcher succeeded in finding Art Mallory alone. 

“Art,” he asked, “will you give Beecher a chance to- 
morrow?” 

“ Beecher!”’ exploded the captain. 
game? Are you crazy?” 

“Not at the present moment,” asserted Jimmy. “I’m 
talking the biggest piece of sense you ever heard in your life.’’ 

“Oh, you and your Beecher!” complained Art irritably. 
“Don’t try to tell me you think he can be any use to us to- 
morrow. Next year, perhaps—but not to-morrow.” 

“But I tell you he can “pitch!” Jimmy persisted. ‘“He’s 
worked like a dog ever since last winter, and in the last few 
weeks he’s begun to find himself—and the plate. Why, 
yesterday ——”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!” scoffed Art. 
but wild—wild as a goose!” 

(Concluded on page 48) 


“In the Parkersville 


“T never saw him anything 
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Scouts, and that is nearly eighty years ago, 
I believe boys took a deeper interest in politics and public 
affairs than they do to-day. I suppose that is explained 
by the fact that the country was young, comparatively, and 
that there were so. many tremendously important policies 
taking shape, that it was only natural boys should become 
interested; indeed, they could not be otherwise when politi 
cal issues that were to threaten the very foundations of the 
great republic were in a formative state. Again and again 
the nation’s people would be stirred to the depths of feel- 
ing by the utterances of one man or another, and when men 
of such intellect as Lincoln, Greeley, Jefferson Davis, William 
H. Seward, and others were spreading their political gospel 
broadcast in stirring speeches, a boy could not help accept- 
ing some one of these men as his champion, his ideal, and 
form his political beliefs accordingly. I am sure that it 
was because of the utterances of such 
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An Interview With Former Senator Chauncey M. Depew 
By William R. James 
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men as these that I became interested 
in politics, developed my own political 
beliefs and became identified with one 
of the big political parties.” 

Thus did former United States Sena- 
tor Chauncey M. Depew explain to me 
for the benefit of the readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE how he became interested in 
politics and how his career in public life 
began shaping itself. Senator Depew, 
who is nearing his ninetieth birthday, 
has been for years one of the most in- 
fluential men in public life in this coun- 
try. He was intimately acquainted 
with Lincoln and many of the men 
whom Lincoln gathered about him to 
form his Cabinet and official family in 
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years should be realized. 
I became both a rail 
road president and a 
United States Senator. 
“Tt would not be sound advice for me to recommend to 
any boy, to look too soon to a career in politics or in public 
office unless he is financially independent. Then by all 
means he should devote all the time, energy and effort he 
can spare to better government. Theodore Roosevelt was 
happily situated so that he did not need to be concerned over 
the monetary recompense for his efforts and the result was that 
he was able to do more for his country’s good than almost any 
man of his generation. Unfortunately in this country public 
life is a most uncertain calling fora young man. Immediately 
he embarks upon a career of that sort he removes himself by 
so much from his profession or business, and each year as he 
continues to be active in public life new habits of work and 
thought are imposed upon him which soon unfit him for 
ordinary pursuits. With the constantly changing administra- 








tions that occur in this country, sooner 





or later he will find himself dropped or 








left hopelessly stranded, out of touch 
with his business or profession and 
actually unfitted to earn a living. 


“T HAVE seen many unfortunate cases 

of this sort. Because of a lack of a 
pension system or some other measure of 
that sort I have seen more than one man 
dropped out of public office by a change 
of administration, and left in really 
desperate straits absolutely unable to 
earn a satisfactory living for himself 
and his family. I have known a former 
United States Senator who was forced 
to accept the. job of doorkeeper because 
he was too old and too out of touch 














the stirring days of the early Sixties. 
He has known personally every presi- 
dent since Lincoln, and as a leading member of the Repub 
lican Party, was active in the nominating and ultimate 
election of many of them. 

Certainly, Senator Depew, if any one, can give the readers 
of BOYS’ LIFE good and sound advice on the shaping of 
political beliefs and the advisability of seeking a career in 
public life. 

“Every boy,” said Senator Depew, “should to-day take 
an interest in politics, both national and local. He should 
first of all find his ideal among the famous men of the country 
who helped to build the republic in its stormiest days following 
the Revolutionary War. He should find his ideals in other 
periods of American history, and should choose his champions 
among the men of to-day who are active in public life both 
nationally and in their own communities. He should read or 
listen to the political speeches these men have made, study 
their ideals and principles, become associated with the po- 
litical party that he feels is based upon the principles and 
truths that he can be happiest in supporting. 

“That was the method I followed. Webster, one of the 
most wonderful figures in American history, and Hamilton, 
equally great in public life, were my ideals in my early days, 
and a little later the life.of Franklin as a statesman, as well 
as his career from a poor printer’s devil to one of the leading 
men of his time, inspired me and helped me to form sound 
political ideas and ideals. I can recommend no other men 
more highly to the boys of to-day than I can these three men 
as examples of true and thorough Americans whom any boy 
might look to for inspiration. 


“JT WOULD suggest that every boy who has the slightest 

interest in politics read the now famous utterances of 
Webster, and Hamilton, and read them thoroughly. 
There is so much in them to stir the imagination, and fire 
the ambition that they will live forever in his memory and 


















Former Senator Chauncey M. Depew as he appears at 89. He 
is photographed here broadcasting one of his famous speeches 


train in Peekskill was celebrated by the people of the entire 
district, who came to town, from fifty miles around, many of 
them to have their first glimpse of a steam locomotive, that 
a group of boys, of which I was one, were carried away with 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, and after a great day we 
gathered on the banks of the Hudson River to talk over 
events. We fell to discussing our ambitions in life, and I 
was so full of my own interest that I promptly stated that 
for one thing I was going to be president of a steam railroad, 
and later if I had time I would be a United States Senator, 
because at the period I was enthusiastically admiring, and 
devouring the speeches of William H. Seward, who was then 
Senator from, New York. 

“T am sure those desires had a permanent influence in the 
shaping of my career or otherwise it would seem strange that 
these wild imaginings of a village boy, in the course of lofig 
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What Is Your Vocation 
Going to Be? 


Tkere are so many vocations 


with his former business pursuits to be 
able to find a position. No, I would not 
advise any boy to look entirely to politics for a career but I 
would advise every boy to take a genuine interest in politics. 

“T believe that boys should, in interest at least, become 
associated with some political party. They should study them 
all, ultimately become associated with the one in the prin- 
ciples of which they can have the most faith, and work for it 
to the utmost of their ability. There is in American politics, 
unfortunately, a ‘tyranical minority’; groups, minor in num- 
bers and all too often established on principles that are not 
for the best interests of good government. But because these 
minor groups of voters are organized and because they vote 
and work together they can all too often force their politics 
on a greater number of unorganized citizens. It is through 
these methods that bolshevistic and anarchistic policies are 
forced upon us. 

“The Bolshevists. and Anarchists are organized. They 
work together, and they all work and vote for the single idea 
and thus get the upperhand of three or four times their num- 
ber of unorganized citizens who are divided as to ideals and 
principles. The only way that the tyranny of the minority 
can be overcome and kept from disastrously affecting good 
government is to fight it with a stronger group of voters with 
higher ideals. Organization can only be beaten by an organ- 
ization of greater numbers. And that is why I say that a 
boy should, as soon as he becomes a voter, associate himself 
with what is in his judgment the best of the many political 
parties and work for its interest and the interest of the men 
in it who are doing all that they can to better the government 
of the country.” 

“Tn conclusion I want to point out to the boys who 
read this that it is first necessary to obtain a broad educa- 
tion to be able to make a real contribution to their coun- 
try; an education that will form the foundation upon 
which can be developed in later years wholesome, un- 
warped ideas. I know it is generally hard for a boy to 


believe that education is as important a factor as older 
and wiser heads try to impress upon him, but just the 
same I have seen many unfortunate examples of men who 
lamented their lack of education. It has been my lot in 
the position which I have occupied for more than half 
a century as a counsel and adviser for a great corporation 
to learn to know how men who have been denied in their 
youth the opportunities for education feel when they are 
in possession of fortunes and the world seems at their 
feet. It is then that they realize their limitations and 
begin to realize that there are things which money can 
not buy, and that there are gratifications and triumphs 
which no fortune can secure. Education, boys, will be 
necessary for you to carry out the ideals you develop, and 
so if you want to be in the position in later years to pit 
your brain and ability against those of other men, or to 
work with them for the good of your community or your 
country, see to it that you do not neglect the educationa! 
advantages that are yours to-day.” 


T IS a very perplexing question to a boy your age. 

that appeal to you. You want to earn your living under the pleasantest circum- 
stances possible. You want to be engaged in the work you are best fitted for, in 
which you will accomplish the most for yourself and your fellowmen and at the same 
time be happy in doing it. You want to get all the romance out of work that there is 
in it. And there are so many vocations that are just crowded with interest and 
romance. 

Which one are you going to choose to follow? Have you answered the question 
yet? Are you going to be a railroad man, a civil engineer, an electrical or mining 
engineer, an architect, a musician, a physician or a dentist, a minister, a plumber, 
a public office holder, a carpenter, a chemist, a printer, a lawyer, or any one of a 
thousand different professions, trades, or crafts? 

Perhaps BOYS’ LIFE can help you solve the difficult problem in this series of 
interviews with famous men that William R. James is writing for your magazine. 
Watch for them, read them all carefully, and heed the advice that these men who are 
among the most prominent in their respective fields have to say about the pleasant 
and unpleasant features of their work. And then if you wish to know more about 
any profession or vocation, about training schools or universities, write to the Vo- 
cational Editor of BOYS’ LIFE and he will try to furnish you with the information 


you need. 


unconsciously be an influence in after life when he is active 
in shaping the government of his own community. 

““A boy cannot begin too young to take an interest 
in good government and read everything about the 
problems that are claiming the attention of men in 
public life to-day. The more familiar he becomes with 
these problems and their solution the better citizen he 
will become, and the more intelligently he will carry out 
his work when he as a voter has to do with the solution 
of similar problems. 

“There is no mistaking the fact that the opinions you 
form now as boys, the ideals you construct, and the de- 
sires you nourish are going to have a great influence 
over your work and achievements in after life. I re- 
member very distinctly, back in my boyhood days in 
Peekskill, New York, when the Hudson River Railroad, 
now the New York Central Railroad, finally reached its 
tracks up the river as far as our town. Indeed, I think 
it was on the occasion when the arrival of the first steam 
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feet in the air, 
on the rocky 
summit of Dev- 
il’s Peak, far above the 





A Tale of Unequaled Scout Heroism from Butte, Montana 


By Irving Crump 





timber line, with ugly 
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storm clouds tumbling 
and boiling so close over- 
head that their mist en- 
veloped them; swirling 
clouds rent with tongues 
of lightning that ripped 
and crashed unceasingly 
in a veritable cannonade; 
thunder peals that were 
deafening; bolts crashing 
against the stony peaks 
and crags shattering rocks 
with their force, and in the 
midst of this a party of 
ten scouts strung out in 
single file trying to win 
their way over great sec- 
tions of slide rock down 
the slope to the safer 
















shelter of the valley. 
Comes a terrible jarring 
crash, a light so vivid 
that it all but sears the 
eyeballs, and a bolt that 
breaks almost overhead, 
like a monster shell, hurl- 
ing the scouts among the 
jagged rocks, knocking 
them all unconscious and 
one—dead. 

It sounds like the be- 
ginning of a thrilling 
fiction story, doesn’t it? 
It is thrilling but far 
from fiction. That is 
exactly what happened to 
a hiking party of scouts 
from Butte, Montana, 
who, under the leadership 
of Scout Executive Ben- 
jamin Owen, started out 
from their camp, High- 
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lands, to explore and 

study Red and Table _ j _ 

Mountains and Devil’s Zhe Julius Nelson Ranch where scouts 

Peak in the Highland  "¢ceived shelter and treatment with Scouts 
™ t=) 


Mountains of the Rockies 
in Montana. And as an 
outcome of the catastro- 
phe the National Court 
of Honor of the Boy 
Scouts of America has awarded six gold medals for acts of brav- 
ery and true scout heroism performed by the scouts of this 
hiking party in the hardships they surmounted and the perils 
they faced while caring for the injured and the dead. 

Told briefly and with facts uncolored in the report that 
Scout Executive Owen rendered to the Butte Council the 
story is gripping and full of thrills, and the heroism displayed 
by all of the boys and by the executive as well will be one of 
the proud traditions of the scouts of Butte for generations fo 
come. 

The hikers left their camp at half past seven in the morning 
The party included Eagle Scout John McCarthy, Star Scouts 
Omer Bradford and Thomas Lanphier, Life Scout James Weal, 
First-Class Scouts Willard Murray, Wilbur Marvin, Carl 
Shiner, William Kent and Henry Heideman, all under the 
leadership of Scout Executive Owen. It was to be a four day 
trip and each scout was carrying about thirty-five pounds of 
duffel. Just a half mile from camp the trail passed a pros- 
pector’s cabin and the prospector, Chris Carlos, undertook 
to be their guide over the shortest route he knew to the top 
of Red Mountain, which was the first of the three peaks that 
they were to climb. 

After steady and rather hard going they reached a likely 
place to camp, at half past twelve. They were then about 
a mile below the summit of the mountain and since the going 
had been rather rough all had worked up enthusiastic appe- 
tites and “eats” were demanded loudly. A halt was called 
and lunch prepared, after which the remaining mile to the 
summit of Red Mountain was undertaken. The craggy, 
cloud-swathed top was reached at two o’clock and here ‘the 
grizzly old prospector left them and returned to his camp. , 

It seemed to be constantly windy up there on the bare, rock- 
crowned mountain and cold, too, but the panorama of moun- 
tain scenery that reached out below them was almost wonder- 
ful enough to repay them for the hardships of the climb. 
Due south of Red Mountain were two peaks, Devil’s Peak 
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Carthy, Willard Murray 


Wilbur Marvin, James Weal, Mrs. Carl 
Johnson, Omer Bradford, John Mc- 


Below—Devil’s Peak (marked by x) where 
accident happened, 10,080 feet elevation 










Peak, the heavy storm 
clouds seemed to disperse 
and the sky became al- 


most clear. A rainbow 

appeared as if it were an 
omen of good luck, but still through it all lightning played 
about the top of the peak so uncomfortably near that only 
the briefest halt was made, and the party proceeded in 
single file over the second hog’s back toward Table Moun- 
tain, a mile and a half 
away. 





But hardly had the line 
formed and the scouts 
begun climbing over the 
difficult slide rock again 
when most unexpectedly, 
with a terrific detonation 
of thunder and a blinding 
blue white light that 
hissed and crackled, a 
bolt split the heavens and 
crashed with the roar of 
a battleship’s broadside in 
the path of the line of ten 
boys, throwing them so 
violently among _ the 
jagged rocks and down the 
steep slope that they were 
all made unconscious. 

Who was the first to 
regain consciousness will 
probably never be known. 
As one by one the stunned 
boys staggered to their 
feet they became aware of 
cries of pain and groans 
from the injured. Scouts 
Shiner, Lanphier and 
Kent made valiant efforts 
to struggle to their feet but 
couldonlysink back groan- 
ing. Scout Heideman’s 
form lay pathetically 
among the rocks, a bolt having struck 
him behind the left ear, traveled forward 
and downward, piercing his heart, then 
backward and upward again, leaving his 
body under the right shoulder. Death 
had doubtless come to him instantly. 

A hasty examination of the other 
scouts revealed that Scout Shiner was 
suffering from serious electric burns on 
his back and abdomen while Scout Lan- 
phier had been injured in the left leg, 
a bolt following the bone and leaving by 
way of the ball of his foot, where a deep 
burn was in evidence. Scout Kent had 
been injured most seriously of the three. 
There was a deep burn wound in the 
center of his back that exposed the mus- 
cles and a huge burn on the right side of 
his abdomen. In addition, the shock had 
affected his speech and made him wildly 
delirious. He was uttering wild cries 
and thrashing about among the rocks in 














Above to right—Scout Executive Benjamin Owen of Bulte, Montana. 

Below—The hiking party from left to right, Scouts Omer Bradford, 

William Kent, John McCarthy, Thomas Lanphier, Willard Murray, 

Carl Shiner, Henry Heideman, Wilbur Marvin, Arthur Kiely, Scout 
Executive Benjamin Owen and James Weal 


two miles distant and Table Mountain beyond. Red Moun- 
tain and the two southern peaks were connected by a narrow 
“hog’s back”’ of loose and sliding rock. 

In single file the mountain hikers started over the saddle 
that connected Red Mountain with Devil’s Peak, traveling 
cautiously and taking every precaution possible against 
serious accidents which were always imminent. 

Then, to make rough going infinitely worse, just after they 
reached the half-way mark between the two peaks the black 
clouds gathered suddenly, thunder began to rumble so close 
overhead that it was deafening, and lighting shafts split the 
cloud banks on every hand. Rain developed into pelting 
hail, the wind shrieked over the rocky barrens of the hog’s 
back and the temperature dropped suddenly below freezing 
point. The trail over the slide rock was ever upward and the 
scouts had to climb to keep themselves warm. Lightning 
continued to play about them until they reached Devil’s 
Peak, one bolt striking somewhere along the hog’s back not 
far distant, and filled Scout McCarthy’s wet hat with so much 
electricity that he received a slight shock. 

Quite suddenly, as the hikers reached the summit of Devil’s 


imminent peril of his life, for the bolt 
had thrown him on the brink of a hun- 
dred foot drop over a sheer rock wall and 
it was evident that in his delirium he 
might at any moment throw himself 
over the edge to destruction. 

The situation was hideous. Ten thou- 
sand feet in the air with the nearest human habitation and 
help eleven miles away. Only the finest kind of scout grit 
and heroism could carry the party through at this point. 

Two scouts, Bradford and Marvin, undertook the eleven- 
mile trip down the treacherous mountainside to Nelson’s 
ranch through country they had never traveled before and 
meanwhile the remaining scouts under the direction of the 
Scout Executive undertook to administer first aid and methods 
of resuscitation. Kent’s position on the edge of the sheer drop 
and indeed the position of the other scouts who were lying on 
a steep slope with only the jagged boulders preventing them 
from rolling down the mountainside, hampered the efforts 
of the scouts. It was first necessary to move all of the injured 
scouts. This was a terrible task, for the weight of a boy adds 
a great deal to the difficulty of climbing down a steep rough 
slope such as they had to traverse. In the case of Scouts 
Lanphier and Shiner, who were less seriously injured than 
Kent, it was not so difficult, for they could in some measure 
help themselves. In the case’ of Kent it was decidedly dif- 
ferent. It took four scouts to hold him from throwing him- 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Wallace saw his first year at college vanishing 


ARCH had come in like a freight-car full of lions. 

How the wind was blowing! Straight out of the 

north it came, accompanied by dust and dirt, 

bits of grass and old leaves, a newspaper or two 

and an occasional straw hat that had tried to “put one over” 

on the season. Straight out of the north, straight off the ice, 

straight from the land of the caribou and the Eskimo pie— 

and the big arrow on Dr, Pillsbury’s weathervane was pointing 
due south toward the land of cotton! 

“That’s a funny thing now,” the little old doctor was say- 
ing to his tall sixteen-year-old son. “I don’t suppose you 
and I could manage somehow to fix it, could we, Wallace, 
while your ma’s at town?”’ 

Wallace gave a hitch to his overalls and looked thought- 
fully at the big weathervane with its magnificent golden 
rooster high on top of the cupola of the Pillsbury barn, 
sharply silhouetted against the gray afternoon sky. He was 
naturally a cautious boy—so cautious indeed that his com- 
panions and even the fiery little doctor himself could not 
help cracking a joke now and then at the boy’s expense. In 
fact Wallace and his chum Jim Silsby were hardly on speaking 
terms because of Jim’s continual nagging. 

“You see, Wallace,” Dr. Pillsbury continued with a grin, 
“T wouldn’t want you to climb up there and whisper in 
Golden Dick’s pink ear that he doesn’t know north from 
south; but if we were to take a Jong pole——” 

Wallace laughed. “‘All right, dad,” he said; “I'll feed my 
hens first, and then I'll follow wherever you lead’’—which 
was rather a bold thing for Wallace to say. 

It seemed at that moment as if Mr. March Wind must have 
overheard, for he came tearing down upon the little house with 
a force that surely would have blown the tails off all the rab- 
bits in the county had they not been well sewn on; and he 
seemed to Jaugh too as he came—a fiendish kind of laugh 
that somehow made Wallace Pillsbury shiver. 


And just then the tele 
iD phone sounded in the house, 

and the doctor hastened to 

answer it. When he returned 
int he looked disappointed. 
3 7 “Hard luck, my boy,” he said; “I’ve got to 
answer a call. We'll fix Golden Dick to- 
morrow perhaps.” 

Wallace*fed his big flock of hens, which, 
without. their knowing it, of course, were to 
pay for his first year at college, and waved to 
his father as the doctor drove down toward the road. Then 
the boy braced the chicken coop more securely, patted the 
sleek head of Drumstick, his terrier, and—suddenly straight- 
ened. Say, wouldn’t it be a peach of an idea to fix that 
weathervane alone! 

“By scrapiron, I’ll do it!” he exclaimed. “Dad thinks I’m 
afraid to take a chance on anything!” 


NCE a cautious boy makes up his mind to do a thing that 

seems a bit difficult, he doesn’t need a battering-ram or 
any other kind of ram to help him along. Wallace had made 
up his mind. He made his plans as he ran to the barn. The 
first thing he did, on reaching it, was to carry a beanpole to 
the hayloft. In a few minutes he was on the roof with 
it, creeping along the ridgepole toward the high square cupola 
that supported the weathervane. 

Then Mr. March Wind showed what a perfectly mean 
person he can be. He howled; he raved; he bellowed! He 
blew with all his force and then died abruptly only to rush 
forth again like a thousand furies. Wallace blinked and 
gritted his teeth and held tight. The top of that roof was 
no place for a nervous rabbit, even though Bunny had lived 
most of his life in Chicago. But Wallace was no rabbit; in 
fact from the way he was clinging with feet and hands he 


looked more like some huge spider on a tightrope—with a ° 


beanpole for balance. 

Reaching the cupola at last, he straightened cautiously 
and, holding on with one hand, poked the pole up toward 
Golden Dick. Swish! Bang! The wind promptly struck 
it to one side and hurled it down upon the shingles. Wallace 
barely retained his grasp on it. Very well, he would wait 
right there—as the cat said when it fell down the well. 

At the first lull in the wind he tried again, but, stretch as he 
would, he could not poke the end of the pole within two feet 
of the weathervane. And while he was stretching along 
came Mr. Wind in a well-planned surprise attack. Swish, 
bang, zip! Down went the pole again and this time clattered 
free on the shingles; and down went Wallace on his hands 


and knees. A little more and down he would have gone with , 


the pole, which after bouncing off the roof struck the top of 
the chicken coop and caused a panic among the ladies. 

“Stuttering storks!” he exclaimed as he braced himself. 
“Tl say that was close!” 

But Wallace Pillsbury was stubborn: The wind might 
vary, but not he! Having made up his mind, he intended 
to keep it made up until he had fixed that weathervane! 

In another minute he was climbing up the side of the 
cupola; the thing hid half a dozen rows of horizontal slats, 
and it was fairly easy to get a foothold. As his head emerged 
above the vertical side a blast of wind slapped. him full in 
the face and brought tears to his eyes, for he couldn’t very 
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well step back. Groping forward and upward with his right 
hand, he seized the heavy iron base of the weathervane; 
then his other hand closed on it, and he began cautiously to 
draw himself up over the sloping top of the cupola. 

A few feet above his hands were the two heavy crosspieces 
with the letters N, E, S, and W on the side to guide the wild 
ducks in autumn and the flying squirrels in spring; and at 
least five feet above the crosspieces rose the iron rod with 
Golden Dick perched on the end, stuck and helpless‘and not 
knowing which way to turn. 


FTER a clever bit of climbing, Wallace stood with one 

foot on the bar marked E and the other on the bar 
marked W; his right hand held fast to the upright, and his left 
was reaching out to grasp the rooster by the tail. Then he 
did a foolish thing; he looked down. 

Have you ever looked down from the top of the flagstaif 
on the Singer Building? Don’t ever do it! In that brief 
downward glance from his father’s weathervane Wallace 
knew that he was not meant for a steeplejack. His head 
went suddenly light; in imagination he saw himself falling 
like a spent rocket and dropping in on his poor unsuspecting 
hens. ‘To shut out the horrible picture he closed his eyes and 
clung with both hands to the upright. Then his feet and 
hands seemed to slip all at once, and before he knew it he 
was half-lying stretched out upon the crosspieces, hammered 
and buffeted by the wind. 

The next few moments were like hours. Wallace felt as 
if he were half asleep in some strange narrow bed hundreds of 
feet in the air and if he moved or even so much as opened his 
eyes he should fall—down, down, down so4ast that he would 
burn to death like the poor little meteors that become tired 
of heaven. In fact his right leg seemed already on fire, and 
it was that fact which at last caused him to open his eyes just 
a tiny bit. Then he gasped and opened them all the way. 

His right foot had slid out beyond the FE, and the letter 
had ripped through a worn place in the bottom of his overalls 
and scraped hard against his leg. But that was not the worst 
bit of misfortune. The cloth was fastened round the letter, 
and, like Golden Dick, he was stuck. In vain he kicked and 
pulled and struggled. The cloth was- stout, and the East 
had him in its power. 

Once he tried to hold on to the upright with one hand 
and reach out with the other, but the letter was too far, and 
the maneuver came near to pitching him headlong downward. 
With wildly thumping heart he drew back and clung with both 
hands to the upright; he had no desire to swing from one leg 
even if it would help people to tell which way the wind was 
blowing. Once he thought of freeing himself from his trou- 
sers, but several things made him decide firmly against that 
plan, one of which was the chill breath of Mr. March Wind. 
So there he sprawled, relieving his mind by occasionally tug- 
ging at his overalls. 

Gradually his head became a little clearer, and he looked 
round him. Off to the south lay the sleepy old village half a 
mile away; off to the west lay the white winding road—how 
he longed to see his father’s returning automobile! Below 
sat the house, red and squat and vacant; and above him sat 
Golden Dick, staring at nothing while he waited patiently for 
something to give him another start in life. 

Then the wind came swooping down with increased fury. 
If it had blown before it fairly ripped and tore now. It varied 
a little to the east too, and under the fresh violence of it Wal- 
lace could feel the cupola sway and quiver as if it must fall 
apart. His face was burning with the force of it, and tears 
were running down his cheeks—and they were not crocodile 
tears either. But he was no longer scared; he was angry— 
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angry at himself, angry at the stupid bird that had to get stuck 
on the windiest day of the year, angry also at the bird, who- 
ever he was, who had invented weathervanes. 


UDDENLY there came the most violent gale of all. The 
S cupola shivered as if it were cold. Then a long-drawn 
creak rose above the rattle of shingles, and Wallace, holding 
on for dear life, saw that the gale, coming from a new quarter, 
had somehow freed the rooster. As if to make up for hours of 
inactivity, Golden Dick was turning round and round and 
round. 

Then a heavy crash sounded below, and while Wallace was 
wondering what it was he saw a thing that made him cry out 
in anger and despair: ‘‘My hens! The coop’s blown over!” 

The coop had done just that, and hens were running and 
blowing across the fields in the most marvelous manner. 
Wallace forgot to be dizzy as he looked down upon them-- 
and saw his first year at college vanishing. 

There seemed to be hens everywhere—hundreds of them— 
little patches of white against the green and brown of the 
fields; and all were running as if they had lost their heads. 
Now three or four would race neck and neck toward the house 
only to change their minds and rush off at an angle as the wind 
struck them broadside. Now one with the wind at its back 
would fairly skim over the ground toward the village only to 
halt and try to fight its way back, on finding itself isolated from 
its companions. Now half a dozen would huddle together 
and then race in all directions as the wind ruffled their feathers. 
For two years those hens had longed for freedom; now that 
they had it, they didn’t know what to do with it any more 
than the people of Red Russia do! 

\nd Wallace, their owner, was caught by the pants on his 
father’s weathervane! ‘‘There goes my college education!” 
he said, groaning and making another vain attempt to tear 
loose. 

And then out from the house flashed Drumstick, the fox- 
terrier, barking shrilly. He didn’t care for the wind, but he 
did care for his master’s chickens. He wanted his master 
to be educated! Ever since Drumstick was a pup he had 
longed to be a collie dog and herd sheep; here was his oppor- 
tunity to be some- 
thing just as good. 
His little legs carried 
him far out across 
the-field to the east, 
where he headed off 
a dozen hens that 
were on their way to 
the sea coast. Back 
he flashed to round 
up another bunch 




























































that were on their way to Frisco—or Japan. Round and 
round the barn he raced, and Dick, the rooster, squeaked 
and turned as if to see that he didn’t stop for a chicken 
dinner. 

In another minute Wallace, who had almost given up all 
hope, spied three dark forms running from the direction of 
the village; soon he recognized Jim Silsby, old Mr. McCann, 
the grocer, and Sam Sleeper, the village loafer. 

“Jim!” Wallace yelled impulsively. “Never mind me. 
Get my hens!”” Then he bit his Jips with vexation, as a 
boy must who speaks to another with whom he is hardly 
on speaking terms. 


we Jim heard is doubtful, but he stopped 
short and looked up. Even as far away as Jim was, 
Wallace saw his jaw drop. Then the three newcomers 
took up the chase, though first of all Jim. had the presence 
of mind to throw open both doors of the big barn. Good 
old Jim! 

And what a chase it was! For a long while every liber- 
ated hen seemed willing to go anywhere except into the 
barn.. In spite of himself Wallace had to laugh. Old Mr. 
McCann was slightly bow-legged, and at least twenty hens 
escaped him via that route. If he had stood in front of 
the opening of the barn, it surely would have helped. 
But no; he insisted on running a hen down and then 
diving for it—too late. 

Sam Sleeper was rather better; he showed that he could 
do other things besides loaf. He could terrify the toughest 
hen by running full speed at it, waving his arms and 
shouting at the top of his voice. He could slip and fall 
too in the most alarming manner, and once he made a 
flying tackle at a hen that had got free in a broken field 
and was on its way for a touchdown. The bird squirmed 
and wriggled in his fingers, but Sam held, foul or not— 
and it was first down for the hen. 

But Jim and Drumstick were best of all, and it was 
mainly by their efforts that the flock decided finally to 
make tracks for the barn. And then Wallace, seeing his 
first year at college returning a little at a time, began to 
breathe more freely. It is true there 
were still a number of hens that were 
enjoying themselves dodging Jim and 
Sam and the terrier and shooting 
through old Mr. McCann’s legs like 
croquet balls through a wicket, but 
Wallace was not interested in them; 
now he must get down—somehow. It 
wouldn’t do to sleep, there on the 
weathervane; the neighbors might think 
it strange and say he didn’t appreciate 
a good bed. 

He tried once more to reach the letter, 
but he couldn’t do it without letting go 
his hands. With a mighty effort he 
gripped the upright hard and pulled. It 
was of no use; the leg of his trousers 
was as stout as a stovepipe. Never- 
theless the act gave him an idea, for the 
bar, which was of wrought iron like the 
upright, had bent sidewise just a little. 
“Stuttering storks!”’ exclaimed the boy. 
“And I didn’t think of it before!” 

Ina moment he was edging out farther 
on the crosspiece and had the satisfac- 
tion of féeling it bend down with him 
slightly. It wasn’t altogether a pleasant 
feeling, for he was still suffering from 
the effect of his first glances downward, 
but it was satisfying to feel that he 
could bend the bar; then he might be 
able to reach the end of it without 
letting go the upright. He was deter- 
mined to get down by his own efforts. 

He edged out a little farther, and the 
bar bent lower. He bounced once or 
twice, and it sagged still more. Then, 
lowering his hands on the upright and 
grasping it a foot or so below the place 
where the bars intersected, he pulled 
with all his strength—and the East 
came slowly toward him. After that 


Golden Dick was turning round and round ! 





At least twenty hens escaped Mr. McCann! 


it was but the work of a few seconds to release his trousers 
from the letter. 

And all the while the wind continued to blow, and Golden 
Dick continued to turn first this way and then that as if he 
didn’t know his own mind. One strong blast of wind carried 
on the wings of it the sound of an automobile horn, and, glanc- 
ing toward the north road, Wallace spied his father’s machine 
with two men and a woman in it. 


ONE of the passengers had spied Wallace, however. The 
little doctor had stopped at the town for his wife, and 
they were bringing home Dr. Doolittle to supper. 

“Yes,” Dr. Pillsbury was saying in answer to a remark that 
his colleague had just made, “Wallace is a cautious boy. 
Sometimes I think he’s too cautious for his own good. I'd 
like to see him show a little more spunk and daring.” 

“Now, Franklin,” interposed his wife, ‘“‘don’t say that. 
I’m glad Wallace is careful! I don’t know what I’d do if he 
were like some boys, always climbing trees and falling and 
breaking his bones. Dear me, there’s that venturesome Silsby 
boy, for instance!” 

Dr. Doolittle chuckled. “I like venturesome boys,”’ he said. 
Then Dr. Pillsbury chuckled. ‘‘Remember when we were 
boys? How we did climb around, though!” ' 
Dr. Doolittle grinned reminiscently. ‘“‘You were worse 

than a monkey; al! you needed was a tail.” 

“Climbing and playing rough games are a good thing for 
a boy,” continued Dr. Pillsbury. “‘ Makes ’em strong and——-” 

“Franklin! Oh—oh!” It was the voice of Mrs. Pillsbury, 
who had grasped her husband’s arm and was pointing off 
toward the barn, where her “cautious” son was just pre- 
paring to climb down from the weathervane. 

Right then Dr. Pillsbury stalled his engine. 
heaven’s name Wallace!” 

In a flash he was out of the machine and: running like a 
jackrabbit across the field, followed by the other doctor and 
by his wife. “Wallace!” he shouted as he ran. “Hold on! 
Stay right where you are! Good land!” 

“Wallace!” echoed his wife in a voice barely above a 
whisper. “Oh, dear me! He'll be killed!’’ 

Wallace waved his hand, bent the crosspiece back a little 
farther into place and started down. The wind made one last 
effort, but the boy’s grip was firm. He scrambled safely down 
the side of the cupola, crossed the peak of the roof and then 
disappeared through the trap door. 

Jim Silsby and his aides had just put the last hen to bed 
when he dropped from the haymow. “Wally?” cried Jim, 
quite as if the two had always been on speaking terms, “‘ what 
in time have you been up to!” 

“Oh,” replied Wallace, “I’ve been up to fix Gelden Dick. 
Many thanks for rounding up those hens, Jim, old scevt!” 
And then the little doctor, pale and wild-eyed, buist in 
at the door, and the two others weren’t far behind. ‘‘ Wallace!” 
he cried. “Have you taken leave of your 
senses to do a stunt like that!” 

““No, dad,” said the boy, “but I’ve taken 
leave of that gilded rooster for good. I fixed 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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. HERE’S your ship now?” 
Olano. 


muttered Dolph 
“T wouldn’t know a ship if I saw 
one, Tom, but ridin’-range has given me eyes 


that'll see most anything. If it ain’t a ship, 
we're done for—that’s all.” 

“T saw a sail—” retorted Tom Westerfelt grimly. “Just 
after light come. It was a funny square sail, hangin’ flat 
with a queer-lookin’ mark on it. We must have lost it when 
the sun got clean up, and the land haze shifted a bit.” 

Dolph, the New Mexican lad, stopped his clumsy rowing, 
and took a drink of the precious water in the little earthen- 
wate olla which they had brought with them on this hurried 
flight from the miserable Sonoreno fishing village to the Pacific 
of the West Mexican coast. 

“Well, I never saw anything,” he repeated _despondently. 
“Planned this getaway two nights ago, and now when we 
made it, we guessed wrong. We ought to have turned south 
instead of chasin’ what you thought was a ship. Here it’s 
broad day and we're not three miles off the shore. El Gato’s 
gang can spot us like a red rag off here. They'll know we 
swiped a boat.”’ 

“Gimme a swig.’”’ Tom sat down silently, easing his tired 
body with the slow rise of the big rough dugout on the long 
swells of the Pacific calm. Six days penned in a mud hut at 
Arroyo Seco, shut in by the dry, pathless foothills of the 
Sierra Madre; while El Gato, the outlaw, dickered with the 
Mexican Commandante at Mazatlan for the twenty thousand 
dollars ransom! 

Six days, and every one the threat of death growing more 
menacing! El Gato—‘‘ The Cat’’—had seized the two young 
employes of the Peyton Mining Company from the pay car, 
and after his raid succeeded on the motor road up into the high 
Sierra, enraged that the monthly shipment of silver dollars to 
the mine was not aboard, El Gato had seemed in a good deal 
of a stew over his enterprise. First he had mounted his cap- 
tives on a horse and fled forty miles up in the dry hills to a 
deserted rancheria and sent word to the mining company for 
the money under threat of death to Westerfelt and Olano with- 
in three days if it was not forthcoming. And when the Peyton 
people telegraphed to Mazatlan and laid the matter before 
the Mexican civil authorities, Fl Gato had turned back 
towards the West Coast, still sending demands and con- 
tinuing threats. Then he had moved again and again; the 
two kidnapped Americans had been routed out from camp 
after camp in the night to submit to swift flights until the day 
they were immured in the mud hovel at Arroyo Seco and 
caught a glimpse of the blue Pacific shining over the arid 
slopes to westward. 

And at once they had begun to plan escape. Before that 
they had had little idea of their journeyings and were guarded 
too closely to think of it. Dolph Olano was a New Mexican 
with some Spanish blood and knew the language; Tom Wes- 
terfelt had been less than six months down at the Peyton 
mine as chief clerk and paymaster and knew nothing of 
Mexico—but he knew how to sail a boat which Dolph didn’t. 
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In fact, Dolph had never seen one until his fellow-captive 
called attention to the few rough dugouts of the Indians lying 
along the sand flats on the shallow tidal inlet below the 
deserted hamlet of Arroyo Seco. 

Tom’s wits had begun to work at sight of a row boat and 
biue water. He had begun to whisper his schemes to the New 
Mexican lad as they lay in the hot dark of their prison. The 
Mexican authorities and the Yankee mining men were un- 
doubtedly working to free them, but El Gato—‘‘The Cat”— 
was getting ugly because the ransom was not paid. He feared 
tricks, some surprise attack by the Commandante’s troopers 
and a firing squad for himself; and one of the Yaqui guards 
of the outlaw outfit had confided to Olano that the surly 
chief would now murder them in two days if the twenty 
thousand dollars was not paid. The renegade muttered that 
the military police had been hotly trailing the gang, the 
Commandante promising the mining company that he would 
rescue the Americans without a payment. 

“Fine!” Tom had grunted when Dolph told him. “But 
what good’ll that do us? The minute they crowd the Cat too 
hard he’ll shoot us and take back up in the mesas to escape. 
Things are gettin’ ugly, old boy. We better make a break 
before this crowd concludes the game is up for ’em.”’ 

That last night at Arroyo Seco, Dolph had secured con- 
firmation of his worst fears. The Cat had told his five fol- 
lowers that the gringos would have to be done away with, so 
that the bandits could scatter back up in the Sierra and 
leave no trail for further pursuit. He had given up the idea 
of getting the money, and he was in a black, murderous 
rage. 

And that same night the two captives had finished the 
secret work which they had been at in a corner of the window- 
less hut whose one door had been roughly barricaded, with 
two armed guards squatting outside. While Tom had pre- 
tended to snore loudly on the dirt floor, Dolph had dug and 
twisted at the dry dobe squares of the wall. Not removing 
them, which would have been discovered at once by daylight, 
but loosening them at the joints, chipping out the clay as far 
as a sore finger could reach and then tugging the dobe blocks 
free. 

Day times they had sat by the door or peered over it, 
chatting with the, two sentinels, pleading for more frijoles 
and tortillas which they hid in a sleeve torn from Tom’s shirt, 
and tied to his belt under his dirty khaki jacket. Two days’ 
grub they wanted to accumulate and then they would make 
a break for that miserable fishing village they could see a mile 
down the cafion with the black objects drawn on the sand 
which they knew must be boats. The only plan was to get 
down the coast inside the reefs and put ashore where they 
could reach some rancheria or run across the district military 
authorities. 

A wild chance for two unarmed, half-starved young fellows 
who were in total ignorance of this coast except that Mazatlan 
and the railroad lay to the southward an unknown number of 
leagues. A bad chance, but the dull-witted guard had con- 
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fided to Olano that El Gato was bent on killing them to- 
morrow ere he fled. 

E] Gato himself had made one visit to the hut, and it was 
his morose mood that lent a sinister aspect to the evident 
preparations which were made by the six outlaws to quit 
Arroyo Seco. The animals which the prisoners had ridden in 
the midnight flight to the coast, were packed with plunder; 
and a conference at the leader’s camp-fire that night showed 
that their fate had been settled. The two surly, half-breed 
Indian guards refused to disclose anything to Olano’s anxious 
but covert questions. The two Americans pretended that 
they noticed nothing out of the ordinary in El Gato’s return 
from the pass where he had awaited news of his ransom 
money only to be disappointed. The boys pretended to sleep 
early, but after the forlorn hamlet was in utter dark, Dolph 
had completed the excavation of his hole in the dobe 
wall. 


HEY found their way to the fishing village with no trouble, 

stumbled among the five rough boats of the Sonorenos on 
the sand, picked one and drifted out the inlet on the,tide to 
the sandy bars. An utter calm prevailed at the first light, but 
then, instead of keeping on down the coast towards Mazatlan, 
the only refuge they knew of, they had rowed the clumsy 
eighteen-foot dugout straight out on the easy swells of the 
Pacific, because Tom Westerfelt saw a sail beyond the outer 
bar. It must be some coast trader bound up to the Gulf_of 
Lower California, and eagerly the fugitives had sought the 
stranger. They escaped the rough water of the shoal pass, 
but, turning northward where the sail had been picked up in 
the morning mists, they now discovered no trace of her. It 
was a mystery—no schooner could have slipped away in the 
two hours of light with no wind whatever. 

The rough, clumsy dugout lay on the broad, smooth swells 
of the sea a mile from the slow surf that broke on the outer 
bars, but anxiously as the fugitives peered northward into 
the hazy distance nothing was to be seen except the dim masses 
of the Sierra Madre range far over the foothills. 

Eastward the mountains were closer and there was the inlet 
of Arroyo Seco where FE] Gato must have already discovered 
their escape. Bitterly they regretted not attempting to strike 
southward behind the rugged cape and find a hiding place 
instead of chasing this will-o’-the-wisp sail. 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” repeated Dolph gloomily. ‘And 
out here any way we turn that gang can see us. Those Yaqui 
trackers will follow our trail to the boats—you can’t fool ’em 
or get out of their sight out here. The minute the water gets 
rough we'll be driven back to shore or drowned.” 

But Tom suddenly swung up on the thwart to scan 
again the sun-glittering miles of water. Then he yelled 
joyfully. 

“T see it, Dolph! You bet I was right—there it is, a square 
sail. It just swung so I got it. There—you see?” 

The lean, dark-faced New Mexican lad leaped up. Hands 
to each other’s shoulders they shaded their eyes. The 
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phantom sail was faintly illumined by the sun drawing above 
the Sierra Madre. Tom watched it puzzledly. 

‘It’s a mighty strange rig. A big square sail with a round 
ring on it. Looks like a signal, or some kind of harbor mark. 
But off this forsaken coast—that isn’t possible. Even the 
coasting ships keep forty miles off here.. It must be two 
hundred miles to Cape San Lucas off the tip of Lower Cali- 
fornia where the Navy comes around to Magdalena Bay for 
maneuvers sometimes. That’s a queer rig, but beat for it, 
Dolph!” 

“Yes,”? whispered Dolph, setting back at the oars. “We 
got to—there’s a couple of the fishin’ boats out the pass now! 
The Cat’ll kill us now to stop our telling of his outfit and his 
dirty work.” 

“Lemme have the oars. You're a good man on the range. 
Dolph, but I’ve been on the water before. If we get near 
that ship they won’t dare follow us!” 

Tom set powerfully to the job. Dolph stroked along with a 
big paddle, and they drew on outside the bar. A mile on 
through the thinning haze, and they saw the sail idle on the 
sea and an outline of low black hull. But also, now, behind 
them and clear of the pass, two black objects which they 
knew were boats from Arroyo Seco inlet. Turning north- 
ward in the long rippling wake left by the fugitive craft. 

“Spotted us—’’ Tom glared at the pursuers. “ That’s it. 
They aren’t fishin’. The Cat’s outfit has seized ’em chasin’ 
us down. Heave on it, boy!” 

A gig-spear and a couple of clubs used to kill tuna and jew- 
fish and the biggest of the Indians’ catch, were the only weap- 
ons on the craft. Utterly useless against the rifles and pistols 
of the Cat’s bandits. No, if they could not gain refuge on the 
mysterious schooner they were goners. 

Tom was panting and wild-eyed from the heat under his 
high woven straw sombrero when he glanced ahead again to 
lay his course. And he cried out in alarmed disgust. Then 
stared at his comrade who didn’t know one ship’s rig from 
another. 

“Dolph, that’s a derelict. A hulk of a schooner—bowsprit 
bused off, her rig clean gone, and logged down in the sea. And 
that sail—I can’t make it out—it’s a big piece of sail cloth 
hung between her stubs of masts. Can’t be anyone on her.” 
He finished with a hopeless glance at the two pursuing boats. 
They could see the figures on them now. The big-hatted 
bandits of El Gato and the naked-backed Indios impressed 
from the fishing village rowing with long, powerful strokes. 
They were overtaking the runaways swiftly. 

“Get to that ship!” shouted Dolph. “I don’t know and 
don’t care what it is! We got no other chance. There’s the 
Cat now standing up. He’s howling at us. He—he’s going to 
shoot, Tom!” 

“Let him shoot—I ain’t going to stop——’ 

“No—it’s no use to surrender now. Get to that wreck!” 

They heard the distant yells of the renegades. 
rifle cracked out on the morning stillness. The high- 
powered bullet sped viciously over their heads toward the 
hulk, 


THE BRIDGE 


ETWEEN Dilava and Mafulu there was one usual 
stop, at Deva Deva, but the missionaries assured 
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them that there was a good trail, as trails went in 

that up and down country, kept open by the Mis- 
sions, and the skipper determined to make the trip in one 
day, promising double pay to the bearers. 

They soon struck the higher mountain ranges, leaving the 
deep cut valleys and sharp ridges of the Kuni country behind 
with their thick covering of jungle. The trail was sometimes 
overgrown where in a single night tendrils would creep across 
the path and swell hourly with the dews and the sunshine. 
Now they frequently crossed grasslands with thinly scattered 
timber or free from trees. Mosquitoes were long since a thing 
of the past. There were no leeches, no scrub itch, the air was 
cool and exhilarating and they swung along rapidly. Near 
Deva Deva they passed through a grove of tree ferns where a 
sharp rain storm attacked them and they were soon sopping 
wet forcing their way through trailing fronds. At sunset they 
sighted the Mission of the Sacred Heart perched between two 
groups of Mafulu villages on a knoll, the most inland station 
of any Mission in Melanesia. They were welcomed by the 
Bishop, Monseigneur de Boismenu, and sat down for their 
last meal inside a white man’s house. 

The Bishop tried to dissuade them, promising to try and 
open negotiations with powerful chiefs beyond the river who 
might, for gifts, capture and bring in Dubu and Naka, But 
he was not insistent against Captain Burr’s objections that 
the chiefs might capture Dubu and his outfit, but it was 
— if they would bring them anywhere but their own 
villages. 

“There is no-doubt,’”’ said the skipper, “that Dubu knows 
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Tom dug desperately into the water. His comrade, staring 
ahead, could see the schooner’s rail, well down in the sea, the 
broken bows and the masts from which shroud and stays had 
been stripped. Only that great patch of sail cloth with a big 
black ring in its center loomed above. Tom shot the dugout 
around the square stern just as another bullet flipped along 
the water by his left oar. He didn’t have time to read the 
faded lettering on the counter as he bumped along her quarter 
rail. Dolph jerked the painter into a rusty ring and followed 
aboard. 

“Hello?” yelled Tom despairingly, dodging about the dis- 
order and to the hatchless companionhood. ‘ Nobody on 
board—”’ he groaned. “Just as I said. Look for a gun, an 
axe, or something to keep those fellows off!” 

But there was nothing. Even the decks were cleared of 
everything save worthless cordage, rusty blocks and tangled 
wire stays. Tom dodged under the expanse of frayed sail 
cloth and stared up at the mysterious emblem. 

The bandits began yelling and laughing now. They could 
sense the hopeless dismay of the Americans at finding they 
had fled to a forlorn trap that offered neither defense nor 
protection from a mariner. 

“Dolph—” Tom’s eyes were turned up along the sail cloth. 
“You know what this is? It’s a target. I’ll bet it’s gone 
adrift from up Magdalena where the Pacific fleet gathers. for 
battle practice every season. An old schooner, and they hung 
this cloth with the bull’s-eye painted on it for a sea target. 
A tug would tow it along 8,000 yards off, maybe, while the 
rangefinders spotted it for the big guns. Look—there’s one 
shot gone through the upper corner, and the hull has been 
smashed for’ard, too, by a shell. That’s all—a target lost 
adrift before they finished it!” 

Dolph stepped back in the shade of the target cloth on the 
sun-neeled deck. The old canvas was perhaps thirty feet long 
by twenty-five high. Patched, and torn at the gaskets, 
stayed to the stumps of fore- and main-mast by dry, rotted 
ropes. The water swashed dismally down below on the Pacific 
swell, and it was a wonder the hulk hung together at all. She 
must have drifted, in the season of calms, for weeks from her 
anchorage when she escaped the Navy’s guns. 

“There they come—” grunted Dolph indifferently. “The 
game’s up for us— Come on back, that’s no use——” 

For Tom had made a move as if to dash to their boat and 
get the gigspear in a despairing idea of fighting El Gato’s men. 

And Tom came back, climbed on the broken companionhood 
and watched the boats approach. No, it was stupid to fight 
the gang. The two wearied, hungry Americans listened to the 
curses and shouts and sullenly waited. 

Dolph only hoped that the fellow who had been a bit 
friendly while on guard at the hut was with them. But he 
was not. One boat was manned entirely by the Sonorenos, 
ignorant, unarmed, half-naked Indian natives of the village. 
Two of these fellows rowed the other boat, but in this were 
El Gato and two heavily-armed outlaws of his band. Dolph 
knew that the bandit knew nothing of watercraft—they were 
renegades of the Sierra Madre, remnants of the wild horsemen 
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his trails. He must belong to some clan and he has got in 
touch with ’*em somehow. He’s skipped all the big villages 
but there are lots of small ones he might know of through 
trading; I suppose we’ve passed lots of ’em. And I don’t 
believe he’d cross that river unless he was sure of some sort of 
welcome. It’s my idee that Ubihipi fixed him up with some 
sort of passport. He ain’t bin in much danger so far, on’y 
kept out of sight in case of bein’ followed. We've talked it 
over an’ the best plan is to get him ourselves. I don’t imagine 
there’s goin’ to be a peace-talk between us. Dubu thinks I’ve 
injured him an’ he’s not the type to forgit it. , I don’t want to 
kill him or any of his men, if I can help it, but me an’ Jim an’ 
Afua are goin’ to git Naka if Dubu had fifty with him instead 
of ten.” 

The Bishop sighed and said nothing more on that head. 

“In the village to the south,’’ he said, “the clubhouse is 
decorated with karaga emblems. They belong to the clan 
Lekwasisiga. I think you said your Eleveran chief is a mem- 
ber.” : 

“ Afua, Jim.an’ myself,’”’ grinned the skipper as the Bishop 
looked his surprise. ‘‘That’s the best word I’ve heard for a 
long time. We’ve bin hopin’ for something like that. That’s 
luck.” 

“T should not call it that,’’ said the Bishop gently. “And 
you take with you my blessing and will have my prayers.” 

The clubhouse of the Mafulu village had a high ridged roof, 
the men wore shell pencils six inches long passed through their 
noses and combs in their hair. Men and women alike wore 
earrings made of the tail of the cuscus, with the hair removed 
and the stump bound with orchid fiber. In the clubhouse hall 
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who rode on border raids with Pancho Villa ten years ago and 
had never submitted to the Mexican government. 

“Our getaway—”’ muttered Tom bitterly. “A joke! We 
threw away our one chance—to land on a big gun target! 
Come on, you dirty hounds! We won’t show any white flag! 
When a man’s done for, he’s done——” 

“Companeros!” yelled El Gato mockingly. He stood with 
his rifle across one knee in the bow scanning the hulk. It was 
plain that the Americans could not defend themselves and 
had no such fool idea as resisting. 

The two clumsy boats drew along the hulk thirty feet away, 
the stolid oarsmen rested, and the dark sullen faces under the 
wide hats were turned toward the Americanos. Tom stood 
by the mainmast, his hand by a splintered spot where a 
three-inch shell from some unknown Yankee gunner had 
clipped the stick. Up at the end of this thirty-foot stump, a 
little faded cotton flag hung out from a fragile stick. It must 
have been put there in fun by some gob of the target crew so 
that the battered hulk could go down with,the national colors 
nailed to the mast. 

Tom saw Dolph’s eyes also fixed longingly on the frayed 
muslin. A cheap little flag such as is used to decorate Fourth 
of July booths, but it held memories of a clean, green land far 
away from this arid, sun-scorched alien coast. 

El Gato saw it, too, and a grin came to his evil, grizzled 
face. He turned to his two armed companions and said some- 
thing. that Dolph could not understand. Tom Westerfelt 
knew nothing of the hybrid Spanish anyhow. He just stood, 
drawing up his six feet of brown young manhood and stared 
defiantly back at the raiders. 

“Well, it’s their move—” he grunted. “ What’s the jabber 
about, Dolph?” 

“Tt’s the little flag.’””? Dolph bent his head to listen. But 
El Gato suddenly straightened up and shouted at him. The 
two other outlaws added sinister laughter. The chief mo- 
tioned to the other dugout with the three fishermen to draw 
on past the stern of the derelict. Then he poured a torrent 
of derisive talk at Dolph Olano, emphasizing it with threats 
of his automatic rifle. 

““What’s he want?” repeated Tom. “Wants us to get the 
flag down?” 

Dolph looked at his friend, growing pale under his grime 
and sunburn. He turned away slowly to look at.the dim blue 
ridges of the Sierra Madre across the glimmering shoal waters 
and intervening brown foothills of the coast. Then the New 
Mexican lad sighed heavily. El Gato’s boat drifted nearer 
under the shadow of the target cloth. Again the leader 
leveled his rifle, first at Tom, and then the flag motionless 
against the hot blue sky. And his commands broke to snarling 
abuse. Tom could understand the Mexican’s profanity, if not 
his purpose. 

“He tells us to climb—”’ grunted Dolph sourly. “Not to 
get the flag. To get on top the ends of the masts and wave it. 
It’s his joke——” 

“Well,’’ Tom turned a relieved face to his comrade. “Must 

(Concluded on page 43) 


Cannibals 


the members of the clan were stained with red, yellow and 
black and they supplemented the high feather headdresses 
of the Mekeos with gorgeous cloaks. A feast was part of the 
ceremony, served inside the hall and consisting of kangaroo 
and kangaroo rat, wallaby, cassowary, iguana, small birds, fish, 
eels, mice and snakes. They had wooden plates but no forks, 
only the leg bones of pigs ground down into a sort of scraper 
and used as meat-separator and fork. For vegetables there 
were beans, pumpkins, cucumber, corn and taro, with sugar 
cane and bananas. There was water served for drinking. 


* The natives knew nothing of any intoxicants. 


The well cooked food had been prepared by the women and 
brought into the clubhouse by the men to be kept warm on 
firestohes. No woman was ever allowed to come closer to the 
men’s building than the bottom of the bamboo ladder leading 
to the platform. 


ITH none of the three visitors being able to talk 

Mafulu, conversation languished, confined to scraps of 
Beach English and a few Mekeo and Moto words that were 
common to all dialects. ‘There being no initiation, there was 
no dancing. Instead the Mafulans gave a concert. 

It was directly the opposite of what Jim had expected. 
There was nothing barbaric about the singing. Hand drums 
were gently tapped for some time as if to establish the rhythm 
and then a plaintive tune was introduced by bamboo flutes. 
Next a shrill, vibratory series of notes joined in harmony. 
These came from a short section of bamboo held to the mouth 
and cupped by a hand, that opened and shut as if the instru- 
ment was an ocarina or harmonica. It was neither. It was a 
sort of jew’s-harp formed by cutting the bamboo section into 
three longitudinal strips, one of which formed a tremulous 
tongue vibrating to the breath of the player. 

Suddenly the flutes and the jew’s-harps stopped, only the 
drumming went on, very softly. One man began to sing 
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in a deep basso, just above his breath. He completed a phrase 
and all the basses took it up. A group of tenors repeated the 
simple air. It seemed to be some sort of primitive part-song 
or catch. Whenever the counterparts blended to a finish a 
single voice would give out another phrase. It was all re- 
strained, almost crooning in its effect, like a lullaby, but Jim 
soon guessed, by the looks that were cast in their direction, 
that the chant was an improvisation about the visitors and 
in their honor. 

Jim had come prepared to entertain. The skipper would 
make gifts. Mafulu was their last port of call, they had found 
totem brothers and the skipper and Afua both expected to 
find something definite about Dubu. This must be done after 
they had left the clubhouse where Vata could not enter to 
interpret for them. Therefore it was wise to impress their 
hosts with their capacity as wizards and also to put them in a 
good humor. 

On the sea trip from Australia, Jim had practiced with his 
simple tricks until he was able to perform them creditably in 
full light. In the clubhouse, with light coming only from the 
flare of logs en the central stones, he was as effective as Her- 
mann the Great. 

From a calabash he withdrew scrolls of colored ribbons by 
the yard. From another came blooming 
flowers that, made of paper as they were, were 
none the less marvelous to that audience. He 
extracted shells from noses and ears and made 
them disappear. He showed them the disap- 
pearing egg trick, the trick by which string 
is apparently severed and still runs through 
a hole between two sticks. He dropped scraps 
of sodium into water and the curious, savage 
faces drew back amazed and alarmed when the 
chemical sputtered and broke into green 
flame. He asked for sand and, juggling it in a magic box, 
substituted a mixture of chlorate of potash and sugar, and a 
little strontium. On this, unseen, he let fall a drop of acid and 
the red, swift glare that followed, illuminating awed faces, 
choking the nearest with the fumes they carelessly inhaled, 
made them look upon Jim as if he was a god indeed. 


E HAD entertained them but he had awed them and he 
wanted to leave them in a good humor. From his pocket 
he produced a limp huddle of rubber, paint and small feathers. 
This he showed in his hand, then, putting it to his mouth, blew 
the thing up into the ludicrous likeness of a bird, not unlike a 
miniature cassowary, standing plump and erect and then, with 
a whistling wail of distress, gradually shrinking until it col 
lapsed. 

There were smiles and grins, more or less anxious. This 
was funny but nevertheless it was magic. The white man had 
breathed into this thing and given it life. Then he had taken 
it away again. It was too suggestive of unlimited power over 
life and death. They did not see the bird as a toy. But Jim 
repeated the thing more slowly and this time some of them 
laughed and the chief poked the collapsed rubber tentatively 
with his finger, Jim put it in his palm, then he partially blew 
it up and finally coaxed the chief to use his own lungs, careful 
that he did not overdo it and burst the thing. 

Prodigiously proud, the chief set the ridiculous bird on the 
floor while the savages crowded all about it with their high 
bonnets waving, their asymmetrical faces working in concen- 
tration of delight. 

And then the Admiral injected himself into the program. 
Jealousy must have prompted him or perhaps he only then 
recognized the toy as the travesty of a bird, an insult on his 
entire family. While Jim made legerdemain the Admiral had 
roosted with the skipper. Now he fluttered down with an 
awk! of angry protest and drove beak and claw at the breast 
of the swaggering pretender. There was a pouf! a spurt of 
air and the Admiral staggered back, mouth agape, his eye 
wild, not knowing what had happened. The Mafulans 


broke into great guffaws of laughter, rolling on the floor. The 
Admiral retreated to the skipper’s shoulder, indignant. 

“ The sonofagun!”’ he screamed. ‘‘The sonofaswab! Who fired 
that gun?” 













As the excitement dic: 
the skipper made two 
presents, one to the chief, 
one to the sub-chief. Each was a cheaply made but efficient 
electric torch. He warned them with signs that it would not 
last long, as he had warned Ubihipi. With signs he invited 
the chief to accompany them to the camp and they left the 
clubhouse in high favor. The chief experimented with his 
flashlight just as a child would have done. That the battery 
would be exhausted in short order the skipper was certain but 
no gift could have given greater value and he was not un 
willing to suggest once more, as he had done with the witch, 
that a white man’s tools needed a white man’s mana for them 
to be continuously practical. 

Arrived at the camp, Vata and Awoto both began to talk 
with the chief and Captain Burr gave them suggestions as to 
the lead of the conversation, figuring he could get more that 
way than if he put direct questions. And he saw by the look 
on Afua’s face that they had struck a lead. 


N EANWHILE he introduced the chief to a cigar, show- 
ing him how to smoke it, 
bottle of 


and he gave him a small 
striped candy that sent him into the seventh 
heaven of delight. Suck- 
ing, now a peppermint, 
now a pear-drop, the 
chief would willingly 
have talked all night 
had not the skipper, on 
a nod from Awoto 
indicating that the lead 


the Admiral recognized the toy 
as a travesty of a bird! 


was exhausted, bade him good-night on the plea of needing 
sleep for an early start. 

They watched him going back to the clubhouse, spotting 
the groups on the house platforms with his flashlight as he 
went, much to the dismay of his tribesfolk. 

“Dubu has been to the village on the other side of the 
Mission knoll,” said Vata, talking Moto in his excitement and 
eagerness to get ahead of Awoto. “ Dubu is a member of the 
Lukuba Clan. Their totem is the fishhawk (Muloviaka). 
He visited the clubhouse with two of his men. The rest 
stayed in the bush. Dubu wanted food. He told them 
he was going to visit Baigona, the Big Snake that Talks. 
That he was a great wizard but that he would be a 
greater one when he returned for he was bearing a great 
gift to Baigona. 

“They told him he would be killed by the Ambo before he 
reached Baigona and that Baigona would surely swallow him 
up. But he said he carried a charm though he would not show 
it to them. But they gave him food. 

“This talk came through the women, for those of both vil- 
lages work in the same clearings and women cannot be stopped 
from talking, any more than one may say to the Angabunga— 
flow backwards.” 
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The Mafulans broke into great 
guffaws of laughter, as— 


“When was this? Last night?” Jim leaned forward. The 
skipper’s one eye gleamed. They had followed the right track. 
They were within one march of the quarry. Naka was only a 
few miles away. 

Awoto broke in. 

“Vata forgot to say that Dubu’s men had fever. Dubu 
would not go to the Mission for medicine because he said he 
was making brown man’s magic and the missionaries would 
not like that and would try to stop him if they knew.” 

“Pritty cute,” commented the skipper. ‘Of course that 
was just said so they wouldn’t tell the Mission folk about his 
visit. That fever will delay him, Jim. We may catch him in 
the morning, after all. That was Ubihipi’s charm he meant.” 

“Why should Ubihipi give him a charm and then tell us 
which way he had gone?” asked Jim. 

“She gave him the charm becos he paid her for it. An’ she 
told us what he wanted to know becos we paid her better for 
that an’ promised to give her more after we came back. I figger 
there’s some sort of freemasonry between all the wizards, Jim. 
They say that once in a while they all meet an’ worship some- 
thing—Baigona, maybe. Perhaps they trade tricks or steal 
’em. No doubt they’re jealous of each other, but they all be- 
long to the same guild. Ubihipi wouldn’t refuse Dubu but 
she’d be glad to see him out of the way or discredited. 

“He called at the village becos he wanted grub an’ becos 
it was so close to the river he figgered he was playin’ fairly 
safe. He wouldn’t go across the Angabunga without some sort 
of a passport an’ I don’t believe that ’ud help him much if he 
ran into a war party. He thinks if he crossed the Angabunga 
without being caught up with he'll git by.” 

“Would Dubu be able to talk Mafulu any better than 
Afua?”’ 

“He could signtalk. We got along fairly well to-night. He 
didn’t have to say much, anyway, ’cordin’ to Vata. Showed 
his clan credentials, asked for grub. Told ’em he was goin’ 
across the river to see the Big Snake with a gift. Laughed 
when they signed back the Snake ’ud git him. I could do all 
that myself. 

“T don’t imagine they ever expect to see him again, any 
more than our clan brothers here in Mafulu expect to see us. 
Know what they were singing to-night?” 

“T guessed it was about us and that they were making it up 
as they went along,” said Jim. 

“‘Let’s hope they were makin’ it up. It was about us, all 
right. They were singin’ a funeral dirge over us. Chief told 
Awoto about it. We're as good as dead to them right now 
They don’t ever figger on seein’ hide nor hair of us so they 
won't be able to hold any reg’lar ceremony over the remains. 
So they did it ternight.” 

“T thought they were praising us,’ 
turbed at the general grisly suggestion. 

“They were. Don’t they allus say good things about a dead 
man, all over the world? His friends, I mean. Wal, we’ll fool 
em, Jim. Good-night.” 


’ said Jim, a little per- 


y= had a hard time to sleep that night. Through his 
mind there ran memories of Naka as he had first seen her 
peering from the tree-house in the Karon Village and all 
through their return down the Fly until they had left her 
at the Mission. He remembered the little rubber doll he 
had found in the cabin of the Morning Siar that must have 
once belonged to her. The savage country seemed deter- 
mined to keep within itself this white maiden, but her own 
folk, if not her kin, were on the rescue trail and to-morrow 
might bring success. 

It was, of course, to be hoped that they might catch up 
with Dubu and get Naka before they reached the Ambo 
Country and the territory of the Oru-Lopiku. The risks 
were really too great not to be relinquished with relief. 
Yet Jim-found himself longing to see Yamba and Baigona 
the Talking Snake, to find out just what was in the Valley of 
the Clinging Death, to see if there was a volcano and to find 
the deposit of jade. . 
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Thoughts jumped up in his mind like grasshoppers in 
a hayfield, despite all his efforts to dismiss them, knowing 
he would need to be alert on the morrow. He herded them 
into a corner at last and became unconscious so far as his 
waking senses were concerned. In distorted dreams he 
saw Naka in the coils of a snake while a giant with a long 
furry tail was standing on the brink of a crater of molten lava, 
spouting sparks that shot up like rockets. 

He could see nothing of the skipper, of Afua, Awoto or 
any of their men. He tried to leap forward but he was 
halted. There was a giant hand on his shoulder, gripping 
him. He was not standing, but on the ground, lying asleep 
under a mosquito netting with the skipper shaking him 
by the shoulder. 

It was a cold, gray morning in which the party assembled. 
Vata and Bubuna, disconsolate, conscious that the Eleverans 
looked at them scornfully but unable through sheer natural 
inhibitions to muster up courage enough to volunteer to 
go along—much less to ever face the dangers—made their 
farewells and took charge of such of the baggage that they 
left behind. This was to be stored at the Mission, for 
the expedition would travel light and fast 
and depend for food upon the country. 
They were no longer bearers but warriors, 
the men of Elevera, they carried each man 
his weapons, -furbished to the utmost, their 
skins were oiled, they had fighting plumes in 
their hair and their belts were drawn tightly. 

Powdered coffee, solid alcohol, canned 
foods, hardtack, tobacco and a few special 
gifts were all they took along. Bullets were 
likely to be more used than gifts—bullets 
and spear thrusts or club blows—those were 
the understood currency across the Anga- 
bunga. 

There were two bridges across the Anga- 
bunga and near Mafulu. One opposite 
the Mission and one five miles up-stream 
towards Mount Pitzoko. Dubu would not 
attempt the public crossing of the first. 
Fevered men travel slowly. There were no 
mosquitos on the mountains but it was pos- 
sible that Dubus’ sick men had contracted 
malaria ori the Mekeo levels, not carrying 
the preventive medicines of the pursuing 
caravan headed by the white men. It might 
have been followed by the mountain fever. 
It was certain that whether they had either 
complaint that the cold nights, damp with 
heavy dews that steamed up in mist with the 
sun, would aggravate their hot and cold fits. 


EVER of any kind in New Guinea means 

that the white man temporarily succumbs 
when the fit is on him, despite quinine or 
other remedies. For six hours, more or less, 
he is utterly incapacitated, his bones seeming 
jelly, his body one great ache and his head 
like a burning balloon. To drive natives in 
that condition is impossible. Dubu’s men 
had come at top speed and had taken bypaths 
hard to travel. It might be expected that 
Dubu’s men, for all their start, now reduced 
to one day ahead, would march late, would 
travel slowly and might well, having reached 
the bridge, halt overnight for rest and strength 
before they crossed the Angabunga where 
constant danger would call for their best grade 
ol energy. 

“T’ve a hunch we'll git ’em at the bridge, 
son,” said the skipper. ‘‘That’s why we’re 
startin’ so early. Water’s on for coffee.” 

The water in the small aluminum kitpot, 
perched above the can of solid alcohol, began 
to hiss. The smell of the flickering flame was 
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good, the aroma of the powdered coffee mixed in the pot” 
with condensed milk was better. Jim attacked the corned 
beef and crackers with a will and at top speed. 

The tent was left behind. No man beside his armament 
carried more than ten pounds of bundled impedimenta. They 
made a fine, resolute showing in the dawn twilight and, as 
Afua addressed them, they responded with a crisp ‘Cha!” 
that told that excitement was invigorating stalwart manhood. 
They would have a hard time to prevent these chaps getting 
into a fight if there was any chance of one, Jim felt, and he 
caught the infection of the primitive delight in a chase with 
the prospect of danger at the end. 

He caught the skipper’s one eye upon him, kindling with an 
eager flame. 

“Tf we come to close quarters, son, the other side’ll know 
we’ve crossed the river. Afua, tell ’em they are not to start 
anything without orders. We don’t want to fight the whole 
country. If we can we’ll sneak through an’ only fight when 
we have to.” 

Afua threw up his arm in his salute that seemed a challenge 
to all odds. 

“T think we shall fight, Buri,’’ he answered. 
tell them.” 

A moment later the chief had taken place at the head of his 
column and, one by one, the broad backs disappeared into the 
overgrowth of the trail on a jog trot. Awoto followed, bearing 
his rifle. On Awoto’s broad back was lashed his only burden, 
the traveling cage of the Admiral, with that observant bird 
clinging to his perch and eyeing Jim, who came next, with an 
affection that alternated with malice whenever the cage jogged 
and the Admiral appeared about to attempt an attack on the 
sergeant’s unoffending back. The skipper brought up the 
rear. 

A quarter of a mile dog trot, then a few moments to regain 
full wind in the high altitude, then a dog trot again with the 
trail winding along the*top of a ridge that paralleled the river, 
rushing along in a deep gorge hundreds of feet below, occasion- 
ally caught sight of in a clearing where the rocks held no sur- 
face dirt. 

Between the heavy dew and the hot sun that made the morn- 
ing and evening mists every inch of soil held its maximum of 
growth. The ground bushes were mostly rhododendrons with 
scarlet, waxen flowers, or masses of ferns. There were any 
number of birds and occasionally a magnificent bird-of- 


“But I will 





The men stole along the trail as silently as shadows 
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paradise, all bronze and green and gold, would float above them, 
observed superciliously by the Admiral. 

The roar of the river came up to them. Ongthe opposite 
bank was a ridge similar to the one on which they traveled 
but more thickly wooded. Beyond it there showed other 
forested crests and then gabled ridges that were above the 
timber line, until a high mountain, crusted with snow and ice, 
closed the brief glimpse. 


FUA began to look for the trail that should lead down 
to the bridge, with glances for the spiderlike structure 
itself. The jog trot slackened to a walk with every man 
stealing along the trail as silently as shadows, listening for 
some sound that might tell them Dubu was ahead, had not 
yet crossed the river. The noise of the rapids pgactically 
prohibited success in this way, but the Eleverans slipped on 
through the forest with every sense alert, Afua, the main 
eyes of the caravan as he searched through the trees and 
brush, halting at every open space and looking ahead for 
minutes before he started on again. 

The stress was tremendous, the whole line, from Afua 
to the skipper, were linked with excitement that kept their 
pulses in quick rhythm. Jim darkened the Admiral’s cage. 
His squawk might not have meant much, or even speech 
been recognized, but they could take no risks. It seemed 
certain that Dubu and Naka were close by. 

Word came back from Afua for the white men to go for- 
ward and Jim and the skipper passed up the line of eager, 
shining men to where the Eleveran chief stood behind the 
trunk of a tree, blending with its shadow. 

“The bridge!” he whispered. 

Ahead and far, far down, Jim saw the thready thing stretch- 
ing from bank to bank, looking no more substantial than 
a cobweb, The skipper leaned forward and Afua plucked 
at his elbow, frowning at the white linen top of the captain’s 
cap. Then he stiffened, thrust both of them back with 
one swift gesture that transformed him into a figure of gal- 
vanic energy. 

Jim barely followed the movement of his arm but he caught 
the flash of the spearhead as the weapon went hurtling for- 
ward and upward into the heart of a tree beyond the clear- 
ing, on the lower side of the trail. 

Instantly there came a yell, a spear, weakly flung, came 
scuttering towards them, warded off by Afua with a second 
shaft. 

A figure crashed through the dense foliage 
and dropped into thick ferns, shouting, 
rolling at a tremendous pace down the 
declivity, unseen but smashing through the 
ferns and rhododendrons with cries growing 
weaker until they ceased, though the body 
went on bumping down until its noise was 
covered by the roar of the river and the noise 
of their own going. 

There was no use for concealment now. 
Speed was their only chance. The man had 
been planted as outpost sentry while Dubu 
and his men rested and perhaps breakfasted 
by the bridge. The caravan had come on him 
unawares. Probably he had not thought there 
was much chance of pursuit and had been 
an inattentive sentinel until he saw the eyes 
of Afua roll in his direction and made out the 
form of Afua half hidden by the trunk of the 
tree. Then Afua had sent back a message and 
the two white men had come forward. The 
sentry made his attempt to slide from his 
tree, to give the alarm, believing death would 
come to all of them if he was seen, for here 
were the avenging white men after the white 
maid—with guns. 

The sentry had moved as subtly, almost, as 
a snake but Afua’s glance had caught the 
unusual movement of leaf and bough and 
Afua’s spear had sped with its blade trans- 
fixing the sentry’s shoulder. 

There were people rushing over the bridge. 
Not much larger than ants. Two seemed to 
bear a burden. They were half way across. 
To fire at such range, with the bridge swinging 
and shifting at every step of the men frantically 
hurrying across it, was madness. The yells 
of the sentinel had warned them in time. 


HEY did not stay for a trail but plunged 

on down the slope, clutching at stem and 
bough, rolling, sliding full length, up and on 
again, the surge of the river closer and closer 
as if it was mocking them. They lost sight of 
the bridge and beat their way to the rim of 
precipitous rocks that cliffed the actual chan- 
nel and blocked any nearer advance but that 
to death. 

The water tore thundering and white- 
plumed over submerged crags and boulders. 
No man could swim that race, Jim thought, 
even if he could reach it. No ordinary boat 

(Continued on page 37) 
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$ HAVE an idea,” said a 
friend of mine, “that the 
average boy doesn’t know 2 
how important clothes are. “| 

He slops along in his old ones day 

after day, and week after week, and never gives a thought to 

how he looks. Do good clothes really help a boy to get ahead 

in life, or is it something else?”’ 
That set me thinking. I remembered when I was a boy. 

I belonged in the hand-me-down age. Do you know what that 

is? The idea was to buy one suit of clothes and dress the 

family on it. In those days mothers didn’t believe in throwing 

anything away. A pair of pants might be as full of holes as a 

fish-net, but if a suspender button would stay on them they 

were considered a success. It didn’t make any difference 

what they looked like. Their proper.place might be on a 

cross-pole in the middle of a truck patch, but in those days 

parents didn’t care 

No attention was paid to dressing children. 
that had two legs and a place to sit down was called a pair of 
pants. It didn’t make any difference if the pants would have 
brought the blush of shame to man Friday’s face, they were 

He was supposed to get an 


Anything 


considered plenty good for a boy. 
old, patched, faded pair of hand-me-downs and act as if he 
was dressed up. He might /ook like Jackie Coogan, but he 
must act like little Lord Fauntleroy. But nobody can be at 
his best when the Salvation Army is following him around 
with a yearning eye. To be at your best you have to have 
on good clothes. It is psychology. 

When a salesman goes out on the road to sell something for 
a house, the house wants him to be well dressed and to repre- 
sent it the best he can. If he were not well dressed he would 
get the hook. But parents in my boyhood days would put 
an old, dilapidated suit of clothes, which somebody had 
got tired of, on a boy and expect him to make a good 
impression. Parents were funny that way. They did not 
seem to know that a boy was representing his parents, 
when he met people, just as much as a salesman represents 
his company. 


REMEMBER one particular suit. It 

was bought for brother Tom and in its 
day it had been a good suit, but its day had 
been over for a good many moons. Tom 
wore it till ke was ashamed to look it in the 
face. His shoe-tops began to show and pretty 
soon a stretch of his socks came into view. ‘ 
At last, when it got so tight that he had to ry / 
get down on his hands and knees to pick up i 
a pin, father said, “Hmmm, hmmm! that suit : 7 
seems to be getting a trifle tight in places.” WITTY 
(I knew the place he meant.) “That’sa se 
good suit—always has been—cost a lot of 
money—twelve dollars. We can’t throw 
away a piece of goods like that. We'll fix it 
up for Homer.” 

It made me groan. I was Homer. But before mother got 
around to cutting down that suit for me, something happened 
to it. Oné day Tom sat down on a sheet of fly-paper. Tom 
was always careless with his sitter and now he put it down 
without paying any attention to where it was going—and 
then he began to dance and pull at the sheet. He pulled 
it this way and he yanked it that—and all the time 
those pants were going to be mine. It was good fly-paper. 
When a fly got on that paper it had made its last public 
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appearance. The next place he found himself was in the 
cook-stove. 

At last Tom got the paper off the seat of his pants, but 
there was not much of the stickum left on the paper. Some 
of it was on Tom’s hands and some of it was on the carpet, 
but most of it was where you are thinking. He didn’t want 
anybody to know what had happened so he took off his 
trousers, spread them out on the kitchen table, found a case 
knife and tried to get the glue off. He scraped and he grunted 
and wiped the knife on the edge of the wood-box. The stuff 
should have been taken off with alcohol and washed out, but 
Tom didn’t go in for anything fancy. He scraped harder 
than ever—and the glue went through the seat of the pants. 
Then he hung them over the oven door and it dried in good 
and tight. A few evenings later my mother got out her 
scissors—snip-snip-snip . . . the next morning I had a new 
pair of pants. And I was supposed to be proud of them 
when every fellow in town knew 
about the fly-paper! 

Not for me. I think I am entitled 
to my own pants. I don’t want a 
pair of pants that somebody else 
has hurt the feelings of. 

Some boys take pride in looking 
tough and in wearing ragged, im- 
possible clothes. Their ideal is 
Huckleberry Finn. They think they 
would rather go around 
like Huckleberry Finn than to have 
the best suit of clothes in town. 
Huckleberry’s clothes were just a 
bunch of holes tied together with 
strings. Huckleberry is a great 
character, but the boys who put him 
up as being their hero forget that 
he also lived in a barrel and that he 
existed before the Civil War. Ne 
Things have 


dressed 


groes were still slaves. 
changed since then; a barrel is no 

longer a bed. If a boy who admires 

the kind of life that Huckleberry 

lived tried it now, one night would be all he 
When the bacon began to smell the next morning he would be 
looking through the window. 

The ideal of some boys is to look tough, be tough, wear 
tough-looking clothes, and the summit and goal of their 
ambition is to write tough things on walls and buildings, but 
far. They never make much 
of a splash in the world. The biggest splash they make 
is when they throw out the wash-water. It’s all right to 
read about boys with old, ragged clothes—it sounds pic- 
turesque and romantic—but what would happen if two boys 
went to apply for a job—one looking like a rag-picker’s 
stepson and the other dressed plainly but neatly? The 
only thing that the tough-looking one would get would be 
the door. 

But for goodness’ sake don’t run to the other extreme. I 
have seen some boys do that. They think that if they have 
a good suit of clothes they can sit back and take it easy. 
They think that the world will come up and hand them things 
on a silver tray. The world will hand them things, all right, 


wanted. 


such boys don’t get very 


but it won’t be on a tray. 
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Admired it and asked you how much it 
sel you back 
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When I was growing up we had a boy of that kind in our 
bunch. He wore velvet pants, and a velvet coat with a 
belt around it and he had a white collar and wore rings. Oh, 
he was fancy! He thought when he was born that Nature 
pinned a palm on herself. He thought when he walked down 
the street that people looked at him admiringly. It’s true— 
they did look at him, but he added one word too much. But 
he made one mistake—he thought that clothes would do it 
all. Clothes won’t—no, indeed, but they will give a person 
a start in the right direction. How far he goes depends on 
what he has inside him. But there is no need of making the 
inside ashamed of the outside. 





© YOU remember the first time you gof a really good 

suit?—one without patches and one which somebody 
else hadn’t got tired of? Wasn’t it a fine feeling? Didn’t 
you think that just about the only thing left was to be Presi- 
dent? Do you remember how it came in a flat box with a 
string around it and what a hurry you got in and began to 
heave and hau! at that string trying to get it off the corners 
and how the string stuck and how you yanked and pulled and 
couldn’t quite get it off and then how you began running your 
hands in your pockets to find your knife and then how you 


a 


They think that the world wil! come up and hand them things 


got the blade under that string and gave it a pull that would 
have ripped’a hawser in two? 

And then there was another string inside the 
box, a white, flat string fastened into the box some way—and 
how you gave it a pull because you thought it wotld break 
easily, and do you remember what a surprise you got? It 
Then you had to get out that old 


gee whiz! 


was as strong as buckskin. 
knife again. 

“What in the world makes those gumps put so much 
string on a suit of clothes?” Do you remember saying 
that? or something like it? Of course you do. Everybody 
says it. 

By now you were panting with excitement and ready to 
snatch the suit out. Then do you remember—just when 
you thought you couldn’t possibly wait another second— 
what your mother said? 

“Now, Eddie, don’t you go and muss up that nice, clean 
tissue paper. You fold it up neat and give it to me and I'll 
put it away. It'll be nice to wrap up things Christmas.” 

It seemed ages before you could get that crinkly paper out. 

You felt the suit between your finger and thumb and you 
pinched it and you looked at the lining in 
the sleeves and then your father twisted a 
button to see how well it was sewed on, 
and then your mother put on her specs and 
looked at the buttonholes. 

“Tf the buttonholes are well made it’s 
generally a good suit,’’ she said. “Let me 
see how it fits around the neck, Eddie.” 


HEN you went into the kitchen and 

yanked off your shoes and slipped on the 
suit and came back in your sock-feet holding 
up your pants and with a smile on your face 
as big as a new moon—do you remember 
that? with all the family standing admir- 
ingly around. And how you walked up and down the floor 
and hitched your shoulders and flopped your arms to see if 
the suit fit? 

And then do you remember how you went through all the 
pockets thinking that somebody might have left something 
in them? Good sense told you that nobody would be such 
a chump, but just the same you went through them, didn’t 
you? Now be honest—didn’t you? And just one more 
question: did you miss a single pocket? Of course you 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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DIDN’T say anything, I just lay down on the 
ground. 

The rest of them did the same. 
leader,’ Garry groaned. 

‘This is too much,”’ I said; “let me die in peace.” 

“What’s the matter?’”’ Hervey asked, climbing out of the 
water with the precious fish. 

“Oh nothing,” I said, “except Pee-wee’s shirt fell in the 
water over at the other end of the bridge and we haven’t 
got any matches. Don’t worry, they'll find our bodies here; 
lie down, it’s all over. Pee-wee wins.” 

So there we all lay sprawled on the ground, the kid sitting 
up watching us. 

‘‘We did our best to eat and live,” I said, “‘but the West 
Shore Railroad and turntables and sign-posts and drawbridges 
and wooden ducks were too much for us. Come on, I’m going 
to die, follow your leader.”’ 

‘There’s a way to kindle a fire without a match,’ the 
kid said. 

“Yes, and it sounds nice in the handbook too. But did 
you ever try@t?” T asked him. ‘Don’t talk to me. Tel! my 
patrol that my last thoughts were of them. Tell Westy 
Martin he can have my dessert at dinner; tell him to think of 
me while he’s eating.” 


“Follow your 





he said 


You are going the wrong way now,” 


All of a sudden somebody shouted, ‘“‘A sail! A sail! <A sail 
on the horizon!” 


“Same old horizon,” I said. ‘What kind of a sale is it 
now?” 
All of a sudden up jumped Pee-wee. “Good turns are like 


chickens,” he said. 

“Don’t talk about chickens,” I told him; 

“They come home to roast,’’ he said. 

“When we haven’t any matches?” I said. 
kind of them. Can’t you let me die in peace?” 

“Tt’s the Italian with the donkey,”’ he said; “the donkey 
we pulled off the railroad track with the gas-engine, and he’s 
smoking a pipe— 

“Who? The donkey?” I asked him. 

“The man,’ Pee-wee said; “so he must have matches. 
Hurrah!” 

We all sat up at once and stared up the road. And, oh 
boy, as sure as you live, there was that old scissors- 
grinding wagon coming toward us, and the donkey should 
have been arrested for speeding, because he was going about 
two inches a year. Up on the seat sat our Italian friend, 
smoking a pipe. 

“Hey, Tony!” I shouted. ‘Have you got any matches or 
sandwiches or sawdust or spaghetti or old scissors or pieces 
of leather or rye bread or peanuts or steel nuts or pie or any- 
thing else we can eat? We're starving.” 

ney boss, how you do?” he shouted. He was smiling 
au over. 
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“have a heart.’’ 


“That’s very 
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CHAPTER XIX 
WE EAT 


HAT man had a lot of lunch, pickles and 

bologna and a pail of spaghetti and bread 
and everything, and there was only one thing 
that we didn’t like about it, and that 
was that he had already eaten it 
about an hour before. So it didn’t 
do us much good. It only made us 
hungrier when he told us about it. 
He said, ‘“ Badda luck, hey, boss? 
Spagett, ah, what d’you call it, nice. 
You lika, huh?” 

Warde said, “‘We don’t like spa- 
ghetti that’s already passed into 
history.” 

“We don’t like history, anyway,” 
I said. ‘But have you got any 
matches?” 

The man said, “Hey, sure, boss, plenty de match.”’ 

So he gave us some matches and about half a loaf of shiny- 
looking bread that he had left from his own lunch and then he 
went along across the bridge. We asked him how business 
was and he said, “ No biz.”’ 

After that we got our fire started and we cooked our fish on the 
tin that Pee-wee had found and, yum yum, but that lunch 
tasted good. Maybe if you were ever a starving mariner ship- 
wrecked on a desert island, you’ll know how that lunch tasted. 

We were good and tired so we sprawled around in the woods 
near the creek and jollied each otlier, especially Pee-wee. 

Warde said, ‘‘ The next time anybody mentions a funny-bone 
hike to me 4 

“What do you know about funny-bone hikes?” 
back. ‘ You’ve only seen the beginning of one. 
been doing up to now is just a demonstration.” 

“‘Good-night, have a heart,’ I said. 

Hervey just lay there on his back with one leg up in the air, 
catching that crazy hat of his on his foot and trying to kick 
it back on his face—honest, that fellow’s a scream. All the 
while he was singing: 


Hervey shot 
What we’ve 


The land is very funny, 
And the water's very el, 
We've been everywhere 
But up in the air; 
And we haven’i done anything yet. 


I said, ‘Sure, maybe if we’re patient we'll have some mis- 
haps. W hile there’s life there’s hope.” 

“Trust to Hervey,” Bert said. 

Pee-wee said, “I could do without the mishaps if I had 
some more food.”’ 

“When you’re hungry you’re supposed to eat a little at a 
time,” I told him. ‘Don’t you know when a man is starving 
they give him one spoonful of milk to begin with. You have 
to get used to eating.” 

“T’m used to it already,”’ our young hero shouted. 

Warde said, “You'd better look out; did you ever 
hear about the fish— 

“There isn’t any more fish,” I said. 

“He was in a globe,’ Warde said, ‘‘and the man 
that owned him took a spoonful of water out of the 
globe each day until that fish gradually learned to live 
on dry land.” 

“What are you talking about?’’ Pee-wee screamed. 

“T knew that fish personally,’’ Warde said; ‘‘and one 
day the man took him out for a walk and the fish fell 
into a pond and was drowned.” 

“That’s nothing,’’ Hervey said. ‘I knew a snake 
that lived in the tropics where it was very hot and he 
came to New York on a visit, and he fell into a furnace 
and froze to death.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that?’’ Pee-wee yelled. 

“Sure,” Hervey said, “‘if I believe it you’ve got to be- 
lieve it, because I’m your leader. From this time on we’re 
going to play the game right, if I’m going to be leader.”’ 

“We have’more fun doing things wrong,”’ I said. 

“Sure,”’ he said, all the while kicking his hat; ‘the 
things may be wrong but we’re supposed to do them 
right.” 

“Now I know-you’re crazy,’’ Pee-wee said. 

“ Are you all willing to play the game right?”’ Hervey 
wanted to know. 

“Anything you say, 
for the worst.” 

“You needn’t think I’m going without supper and 
breakfast,” the kid said. 


” I told him; ‘“we’re prepared 


So there we all lay sprawled 
on the ground 
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pgeeves just lay there on his back putting his hat onto 
his foot and trying to kick it onto his head. 

“Are we supposed to do that?” I asked him. 

He said, “This is intermission, this is lunch hour. But 
when I jump up and say, ‘Scrhlmxmi’”’-— — 

“What?” Pee-wee yelled. 

“Tt’s a Greek word, it means ‘we should worry,’’’ I said. 

Hervey said, “I'll tell you how it is if you want to play the 
game right. You’re supposed to follow your leader in every- 
thing. If he laughs, you must laugh; if he keeps still you must 
keep still; if he has a headache, you must have a headache.” 

“Do you think I’m going to have a headache just to please 
you?” Pee-wee shouted in his face. “‘How about toothaches, 
and—and—appendicitis—and 

“Follow your leader,’ Hervey said. 

“Yes, and where will we be at supper-time?”’ 
to know. 

‘There’s another verse that goes with that game,’’ Hervey 
said. Then he began singing, all the while trying to balance a 
stick on his nose while he was lying on the ground. Gee whiz, 
I had to laugh, he looked so funny. This was the song: 


the kid wanted 


On a funny-bone hike you don’t cet in a rut. 
The best kind of leader is one that’s a nut; 
Just keep your feet moving and keep your mouth shut, 
And the shortest way home is to take a long cut. 
And go North, 
And go Soutl:; 
And go East, 
And go West; 
The wrong way to get there is always the best. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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There’s a sign that says New Corners; that’s so 
you'll know it’s there 











SMALL crumpled 
piece of orange and 
gray colored paper 
swirled along the 

street. It rolled, hesitated a 
moment, stopped to get its bear- 
ings, as it were, and finding them 
scurried on again. A gyrating 
swirl, a series of skips, a side 
tack, a couple of big forward 
bounds, and then another head 
long onward rush. Once more 
a stop, this time at the feet of 
staid, very staid, and dignified 
Mr. Maxwell Benson. Just 
long enough to catch Mr. Ber 
son’s eye and then off again, 
and in the direction in which 
Mr. Benson happened to be 
traveling. He had not seen 
the piece of paper coming but 
did see it going and the rolling 
ball forcibly reminded him of 
a fifty dollar bill which he had 
intended to deposit in the bank 
on that particular morning. 

He put his hand into the 
pocket which, besides being the 
repository of his loose change 
and smaller bills, was his tem- 
porary bank for bills of large 
denominations. His wallet was 
there all right, but examination 
revealed that there wasn’t any 
fifty dollar bill. Quickly he 
tried another pocket with a 
minus result. Growing  flus- 
tered, he tried to get both of 
his hands into all of his pockets 
all at once. He jabbed, poked, 
slapped and explored in vain. 
Summoning what was left of his fast disappearing composure, 
he made a systematic search but his efforts were fruitless. 

All this time the rolling ball of paper was gaining headway 
and it was a very much agitated Mr. Benson that started in 
pursuit. 

The wind was in a particularly playful mood that forenoon 
and, not altogether satisfied with whisking along the speeding 
paper ball, it took a boisterous biff at Mr. Maxwell Benson's 
hat. Swiping its objective clean off its owner’s head, the 
wind gave the portly dignified gentleman a further incentive 
to speedy forward motion. “Fifty dollars and a seven dollar 
hat,”’ panted Mr. Benson, as he raced along. His mind was 
racing, too. “Should he save the fifty dollars and let the 
hat go, or could he save both?” The hat was almost in his 
reach but shot away full speed before he could grasp it. Twice 
he almost had it and twice it eluded him. His attempts to get 
it made small delays which added considerably to the distance 
between him and the fast fleeing ball of crumpled paper. 

When Mr. Benson finally and despairingly decided that the 
hat must be sacrificed, the hat apparently decided that it 
would stay around. It bobbed before, beside, and behind, 
and aggravatingly crossed Mr. Benson’s speedway as that 
panting, perspiring person chased along. 

Toward a sloping embankment, ending at a low wall, the 
bit of paper, the hat, and Mr. Benson madly careered, the 
paper well in the lead. About the time the third speeder 
had reached the top of the slope, the first speeder had reached 
the bottom and was in the act of crossing the low wall which 
bordered a single track railroad, when the unexpected happened 
in the form of a slow moving freight train. The train had three 
or four flat cars carrying sand and it was on one of these that 
the little crumpled bit of paper blew, the hat bravely jumping 
on the following car. Mr. Benson was flabbergasted. As 
quickly as his rotundity would allow, he waddled down the 
slope and ran along the low wall, keeping pace with the slow 
moving car, which conveyed the precious ball. 


A SINGLE stride would sufiice to bring any ordinary active 

person from the wall top to the sand laden car, but Mr. 
Benson was no ordinary active person. He hated anything 
that tended to take from his solemn dignity and considered men 
who indulged in athletics as wasters of precious time that 
should be devoted to serious world problems. He even 
believed that boys should, spend all their days in work and 
study. For this reason, more than that he liked fattening 
his bank account, he never contributed to any local baseball, 
football or athletic organization. 

Once, when asked to contribute or become an associate 
member of the local branch of the Boy Scouts, he waxed 
snortingly indignant. 

“Boy Scouts,” he fumed, “monkeys climbing trees, when 
they are not breaking down fences and tramping all over the 





He landed with a big squashy splash 


place. Support them? I should say not! A bunch of kids 
that should be in factories learning how to use their hands, if 
not in schools learning how to use their heads!”’ 

This same Mr. Benson was now using his head to the limits 
of its capabilities, figuring how he could retrieve that ball of 
paper. His hands and feet seemed useless in the emergency. 
One thing Mr. Benson knew, and that was that whatever he 
intended to do in the way of rescue must be done quickly. 
Ten or eleven yards more and’ he would be at the end of the 
wall, all hope of boarding the train gone, for it would then be 
crawling out onto a narrow trestle bridge that crossed a wide 
marshy lake. 

“Shall I chance it?” he had hardly time to ask himself when 
a sudden rough windy puff decided “Yes!” He wildly 
whaled his arms around and awkwardly, blindly, lurched 
forward. A big clumsy jump and he landed four square, 
sprawling on top of the moving sand pile in the car which 
carried his hat. His hat—a derby—suffered badly as a 
buffer and 
lost six- 
ninety of its 
seven dol- 
lars’ worth 
of value. 

B reath- 
lessly Mr. 
Benson 
scrambled to 
his feet, but 
the shifting 
sand and 
bumping 
car brought 
him violent- 
ly back to 
his original 
landing posi- 
tion. Cau- 
tiously he 
clambered 
to his knees 
and then 
flopped over 
to a sitting 
position. His 
hair, usually 
a model of order, was now all mussed up 
and full of sand. His collar, perspiringly 
wilted beyond all hope of respectability, 
was also full of sand. Sand down his 
neck, in his eyes and in his ears did not help 
to make Mr. Benson the happiest of men. 
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His biggest worry, however, 
was the fact that he and the 
object of his chase were in two 
different cars. 

By the time he had cleared 
his eyes enough to be able to 
peer ahead, the train was well 
out on the bridge and as it 
neared the farther end of the 
trestle it commenced to gather 
momentum. To jump off from 
either side meant jumping into 
the marshy lake and to stay 
on meant perhaps a fifty-mile 
trip before the train would 
stop. Sand cars have no 
communication cords, and the 
big freight cars fore and aft 
prevented Mr. Benson from 
being seen either by the engi- 
neers or the trainmen in the 
caboose. 

On rattled the train, faster 
and faster, greatly to Mr. Ben- 
son’s alarm. The marsh flew 
by, then some woods and now 
some mixed wood and swamp. 
There seemed to be endless 
miles of this, and the unwilling 
traveler very indignantly re- 
signed himself to the situation. 
However, he would try to 
clamber on to the car ahead 
and get his bill. 


S THE sand had blurred 
his eyesight, his indigna- 
tion clouded his caution, and 
between the two blindnesses 
he was soon between the cars. 
Hopelessly floundering, both 
hands holding on to the fore car, one leg caught in the other 
car and the rest of him dangling between, his position was 
certainly an unenviable one 
With a shock and a sinking sensation in his middle, he 
realized that all the dollar bills in the world were not worth 
going after in this manner. Horrified, he gazed down at the 
rapidly passing ties and grimly he fought to get into the car 
which his hands clutched. If he could but free his leg! A 
sudden lurch of the train, a slowing down, a jerk that brought 
the cars slamming closer to each other, and Mr. Benson’s leg 
was jerked free as the train came to a stop. The now much 
disheveled traveler swung forward violently against the car 
to which his hands clung. With his chin over the edge and 
with toes gripping a narrow ledge he did not look at all pre- 
sentable when he was espied by a brakeman who appeared 
on top of a freight car. The brakeman was engaged in the 
interesting occupation of clearing the train of hobo rod-riders 
“Hey, you big bum, get out o’ here!’ the official bawled. 
“Get out, you big stiff, do ya’ 
hear! Well, if you ain’t I’m 
going to make you!” he shouted, 
as he clambered down the ladder 


a and advanced _ threateningly, 

: pulling a gun as he did so. Mr. 
\ Benson, out of breath and scared 
n speechless, could only stare gog- 


gle-eyed. 
Not getting the usual imme- 
diate hobo’s obedience, the brake- 


One of the tramps began investigating Mr. Benson’s clothes 
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man, to scare this stubborn and daring one, fired a shot into 
the sand a few feet in front of Mr. Benson’s nose. A shower 
of sand deluged his head and filled his eyes once more, but 
not a move to get off the car made the unfortunate one. 

When the shot barked out, no less than seven rod-riding 
tramps made sudden appearance from somewhere in the train 
and an equally sudden disappearance somewhere into the 
swampy woods. But Mr. Benson still clung on. 

The belligerent brakeman swung from his ladder and nimbly 
bounding from car to car, menacingly advanced over the sand 
piles, all the while hurling a bombardment of vigorous verbiage 
at the now paralyzed Mr. Benson. He was in a 
tremendous rage by the time he reached the car 
preceding Mr. Benson’s. 

“Well, you ain’t goin’ to get off, ain’t you? 
Well you is, and I’m Whatever he was going 
to do he did not state for just as he had reached 
the stating point his eye caught a little crumpled 
bit of gray and orange colored paper reposing 
snugly in one of the corners of the car from which 
he was about to jump. 

“Looks like fifty bucks!’ he exclaimed, “an’ 
ifI—’’ Again he failed to complete the sentence 
for this time his ears were caught by an excited 
bawl from Mr. Benson, who had awakened from 
his daze by the brakeman’s mention of “fifty 
bucks.” 

“Don’t you touch that fifty dollar bill, that’s 
mine!’’ shouted the desperate hanger-on. ‘“‘That’s 
mine, do you hear? I command that you hand 
it over at once!” he ordered. The brakeman, a 
man of action first and questioning afterwards, 
reached quickly down, grabbed the sand smothered 
ball of paper and as quickly thrust it into one of 
his pockets. 

“The fifty bucks yours? Well, I like that! 
Can you beat it?” he laughed loudly. “A guy 
ridin’ on the end of a sand car claimin’ fifty berries 
that I jes’ dropped as his! Say, if you did have 
a fifty spot, why ain’t you ridin’ in a Pullman 
parlor with your hoofs upon a velvet seat instead 
o’ ridin’ on a wagon like this with your head stuck 
in the sand like an ostrich? Shame on you for 
a millionaire tryin’ to cheat a poor railroad com- 
pany out o’ its legal fare. Shame on you!” 

When he had delivered this bit of sarcastic 
oratory the brakeman started again to complete 
his job of making the train one passenger lighter. 
But Mr. Benson’s commanding will had succeeded 
in pulling his portly figure more or less onto the 
car and was determinedly dragging him toward 
the brakeman’s pocket. 

“T want you to understand,” he fumed, “that 
I am—’”’ another uncompleted sentence before 
Mr. Benson had time to finish, the athletic and 
tough brakeman had what seemed to be a half 
dozen half-nelsons and hammerlocks on him. His 
intended words were all blurred into a series of 
bellows and grunts as he went hurtling through 
the sand filled air to land with a big squashy splash in a 
large, black liquid mud puddle several feet to one side of the 
railroad track. He slowly, painfully and breathlessly pulled 
himself up to a sitting position in the middle of the mud 
hole and looked for all the world like a baby hippopotamus 
taking its morning bath. 





HE brakeman, standing on top of the car, victoriously 

and exultantly surveyed his handiwork. With coarse 
idea of humor, he was struck with the idea of adding 
insult to injury and drew forth the crumpled paper to flaunt 
it before the view of the unfortunate occupier of the mud 
berth. 

As he was about to spread it out, his face underwent many 
changes. First a sardonic grin, next a quick querying look, 
then an expression of surprised disappointment and finally 
a look of overpowering rage. Then the volcano burst forth. 
All the words he had in his vocabulary were let loose; words 
piled on each other and for a crowded full fifteen minutes 
descended in an appalling avalanche on the already much over- 
whelmed and mud smothered Mr. Benson. 

“You—you mutt of a four flushing bum!” he finally bawled. 
“You and your fifty bucks! Fifty bucks,” he repeated, 
“a bit of dirty soap-wrappin’ paper! Here,” he added, 
bitterly sarcastic, as he rolled the bit of paper back into a ball 
shape and cast it toward Mr. Benson, “here’s your bath towel. 
I’m sorry I ain’t got the soap that should go with it, but mebbe 
you can manage to clean your ears with it as it is. Have your 
nails cleaned, a shoe shine and a nice clean collar on by the 
time this train makes the return trip, and mebbe if you’re 
slicked up good enough I'll let you ride back to town on this 
Pullman.” 

With these words the brakeman abruptly turned his back 
and climbing one of the freight cars, gave the signal to the 
engineers to proceed. A shrill whistle, a few chugs from the 
locomotive, a jerking strain running down the string of 
cars, and off the train started, quickly disappearing from the 
view of the unhappy man in the mud hole. 

Mr. Benson was indeed in a sorry plight. There was 
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nothing he could say and even if he could find the words, to 
whom was he to address them? What was he to do? 

He blankly gazed at a bush in front of him trying to collect 
his wits but whatever chance he had of getting his ideas to- 
gether was cut short by a sudden parting of the bush, through 
which opening a very unshaved and unshorn head appeared. 
Before Mr. Benson could realize what this apparition meant, 
a husky voice came from somewhere in the middle of the be- 
whiskered face. 

‘Are youse much hurt, Bo?”’ the voice said. Mr. Benson, 
in alarm, endeavored to back aWay but on turning partly 





“Keep still, sir, and we'll soon have you out of herel” 


around saw another unprepossessing visage appear. Yet 
another and another, until, all told, he was surrounded by 
seven such rough, unwashed and unscraped faces. The 
seven pairs of questioning eyes did not look unkindly on Mr. 
Benson and he was less alarmed when the owner of the first 
appearing face came out of the bush and volunteered a help- 
ing hand. 

“Give us your mitt, Bo, and I'll help youse out,” said the 
tattered individual who was one of the tramp party that had 
suddenly left the freight train. Mr. Benson reached up and, 
aided by a few strong pulls from a couple of the tramps, was 
soon extricated.from the sticky black mess of mud. 

“The sun’ll bake you dry an’ then youse can knock the 
stuff off yerself,”’ volunteered one of the tramps as Mr. Benson 
ruefully surveyed his clothes. He scraped off what he could 
and had to act on the tramp’s suggestion as to the drying. 
He gingerly removed his clothes down to his underwear and 
spread them out along a tree branch to let them get the 
full benefit of the afternoon sun’s rays. He discovered a couple 
of big rents in his trousers and noticed that one of his coat 
sleeves held on by but one or two stitches. This was more of 
the handiwork or rather unhandiwork of the brakeman. Mr. 
Benson was about to remove his mud-soaking underwear and 
also to scrape the extra mud from his otherwise unprotected 
skin, when a tramp again gave him a little bit of advice. 
“Better let that stuff stick, sonny; it'll pertect youse from 
the bugs until your tuxedo outfit is dry.” 

Sure enough Mr. Benson heard many ominous buzzings 
and saw many varieties of insect aviators circling around 
him in battle formation. He decided to remain entrenched, 
as it were, in his mud covering. 

“Come on, Bo, let’s eat. You ain’t need to dress fer dinner; 
we guys ain’t strong on ettikate, but we sure is strong on 
appetite,” said the humorist of the tramp party. “Let’s see 
what youse can do in the way o’ litin’ a fire. Here’s a match.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Benson, “but I am not 
accustomed to lighting fires. I’ve always paid to get my fires 
lit,” he added. 

“Well, I’m staggered!’’ exploded the tramp. “Say, boys, 
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this fellow’s cuckoo; he thinks he’s a dook or somethin’.” 
Then roughly pushing Mr. Benson, he ordered, “Come on, 
Dook, it won’t do you no harm to learn how to light a fire. 
A couple o’ burns will do your dookship good.” 


NE of the other tramps meanwhile investigating Mr. 
Benson’s clothes that were hanging on the tree branch 
realized that the material in the suit was not of usual tramps’ 
quality, even though there were the usual tramps’ tattered tears. 
Investigating still further, he shook out a couple of gold ten 
dollar pieces. Putting his hand in one of the pockets he found 
and extracted a handful of dollar bills. ‘Whee!’ 
he cried out to his pals, “we've struck up with 
Mr. Bill Boodle, the millionaire rod-rider!” <A 
rush toward his clothes, in which race Mr. Ben- 
son was last, ended in a division of his mud- 
covered raiments and the contents of his pockets. 
His watch, his wallet, his money, his gold foun- 
tain pen, his gold-mounted card case, and all the 
rest of the odds and ends were quickly distributed 
among the tramps. ; 

At last it dawned on Mr. Benson that dignity 
did not count, especially when the would-be dig- 
nified one was in his underwear and covered with 
dirty mud, and particularly when in a lone 
wooded swamp, outnumbered seven to one. He 
could only groan inwardly. 

The tramps, elated at their sudden and unex- 
pected acquisition of wealth, became more lenient 
toward its original owner and did not insist on his 
lighting the fire or doing any of the cooking. It 
was just as well for them that he did not do the 
cooking, for even their strong appetities would 
hardly tempt them to eat cinders. An object of 
abject hopelessness, Mr. Benson sat looking on at 
the rough repast, hardly having the heart to nibble 
the odd bits of food that were tossed to him. 

“Well, Dook, here’s health,” said one of the 
tramps as he took a drink of hot coffee from a 
converted tomato can. ‘Have a sup, Dook,” he 
continued, as he passed the can over. Mr. Benson 
felt sick and feebly motioned the can away. “Oh! 
all right,” said the tramp, “it leaves more for me 
and since we ain’t got no champagne for your 
dookship, you’ll have to do without anythin’.” 

Finishing the hasty meal, the tramps made 
ready to depart for some location evidently well 
known to them. ‘We'll get there by six this 
evenin’ if we hurry,” said one. ‘‘The Dook’s 
watch will give us the time.” 

“Hope we'll find as much hay in the barn as 
we did last time,”’ said another. ‘An’ chickens 
in the coop,” said a third. 

“We kin hide there for a few days and git plenty 
to eat,” said the first spokesman, ‘‘and then we can 
get the cars goin’ south again. Hurry up, Dook, 

. shake a leg,’ the spokesman continued, “and 

when you’se git that mud scraped out o’ your suit 

I don’t mind changin’ clothes wid youse. Mebbe,”’ 

he added, “I’d better take yours with me. I’m better at 

scrapin’ mud off, and I’ll send youse mine by registered mail. 

You'll be sure o’ gittin’ them that way.” He laughed loudly 
at Mr. Benson’s horror-stricken expression. 

Mr. Benson could only hope that by keeping with the gang 
he would reach some kind of civilization, where he might find 
refuge, but his willingness to travel along at high speed through 
the wild swampy woods was much more than his ability to 
do so. His fat, scantily clad figure sloshed along in the rear of 
the group of seasoned hikers. Thorny branches caught him, 
making him slip again and again into mud puddles. Flies 
bit him; he barked his shins; he felt felt himself dropping 
a long way behind and losing his breath in his exertions to 
keep up. 

“Ef youse ain’t comin’ youse kin stay,” shouted back one 
of the hurrying tramps who was getting tired of nursing this 
almost deadweight addition to their party. Poor Mr. Benson! 
Strive as he could, he was not able to keep up and as he 
caught the last glimpse of the hindmost tramp, he despairingly 
gasped and slumped down on the ground unconscious. 

How long he lay there he knew not, and he was in quite a 
fever when he opened his eyes. He saw figures around him. 
“They’ve come back to kill me,” he thought, and he weakly 
endeavored to fight away a form bending over him. 

“Keep still, sir, and we'll soon have you out of here,” he 
heard a voice saying just before he relapsed into unconscious- 
ness. He did not see three or four husky boys, under the direc- 
torship of a leader, cut down stout branches and improvise a 
stretcher with their coats. He was not aware of one of thém 
producing a small first aid outfit and bandaging his cuts and 
making applications to his numerous blisters and fly bites. 
He had a sensation and a dream of a beautiful cool refreshing 
fountain, as one of the boys poured a little water into his 
mouth and continued to moisten his parched lips with a bit 
of saturated cotton. He knew no more until he woke up next 
morning in a comfortable camp bed. 

“How do you feel now, sir?” a pleasant voice quietly 
asked. 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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This Scout Surely Celebrated Anniversary Week 


HROUGH his knowledge of First Aid, Scout Harold 
Wenzel of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, saved his mother’s 
life on Lincoln’s birthday. She got up early to do the family 
washing and lighted the gas stove under the boiler. It was 
a cold day and the windows and doors were closed. In some 
way the flame of the stove blew out without her noticing it. 
Scout Wenzel slept late and wondered when he awoke why 
his mother had not called him. He dressed hurriedly and ran 
out to the kitchen. When he opened the door the gas poured 
into his face, and he saw his mother lying unconscious on the 
floor. It was the work of a minute to shut off the gas and 
throw up the window. No time to summon help—so he 
worked over her himself, desperately recalling the scout drill. 
He had learned his lesson well, for presently his mother opened 
Now she is as well as ever. 


Scouts and Rhodes 
Scholars 


Stew Rhodes Scholarship is 
about the highest honor 
that can be bestowed upon an 
American College student. Ox- 
ford University in England 
gives an opportunity every 
year to thirty-two American 
boys to study there. Of course 
everyone is eager for the honor 
of being chosen and the Rhodes 
Scholars are selected from all 
over the country for their high 
character, their intelligence 
and all-round physical excel 
lence. They are the kind of 
fellows America is most proud of, the kind that she can send 
over to England with the words, “‘ These are our best.” 

Now we wrote to these thirty-two boys and asked, “Have 
you been a scout?”’ because they are just the type scouting 
wants to develop. The results surprised us. Out of those 
replying, one-half said they had been scouts. And the other 
half, with one exception, said they regretted deeply not having 
been able to join the movement. In almost every case this 
was because there was no scout troop near home. All but 
two of the letters declared. that scouting is of fundamental 
value in training boys. 

Now, fellows, you may not all become Rhodes Scholars, but 
you can certainly be good scouts! And half of those Rhodes 
Scholars never had your chance. . 


Robin Hood Offers Prize 


HAT Boy Scout would like to have the original bow 
and arrow used by Douglas Fairbanks 


her eyes. 
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As One Scout Saw It In 
San Francisco 


“W70-HO, Skinnay! Yacomin’? Gee, I wouldn't 

have missed this for a million—would you, 
George? Maybe we didn’t show Mr. West that San 
Francisco knows how, huh, Jack?” 

“Gosh, I didn’t think there were so many Scouts 
in the world, or as many people interested in us as 
we seen to-night, Dick—what do you say?” 

“Shucks, that was only half of them. Say, if old 
Jupe Pluvius had only had a cramp or somethin’ 
so he coyldn’t have knocked over the sprinkler, 
we would have had to build a couple of balconies 
to seat all the people.” . 

“Yeh, Gee, I wonder when we'll have another, that 
sure was great fun. Mr. West ought to come out 
here every week, huh?” 

That is but few of the comments of the happy four 
thousand odd scouts who filed out of Dreamland 
Rink in an orderly fashion after giving Chief Scout 
Executive James E. West a glorious reception— 
typical of California, on Saturday evening, January 
27th, 1923. 

Long before the doors opened at seven o'clock, 
hundreds of boys and Scoutmasters, parents and 
friends, thronged the street, anxious to prepare for 
the “big doings!” 

Promptly at 7:00 P.M., the doors opened to the 
crowd, displaying a gloriously decorated hall eager 
for the reception. Long before eight o'clock the 
seats were filled, and conspicuous by their gay attire 
of neckerchiefs and wonderful yelling were groups 
of hundreds of boys from Petaluma, Santa Rosa; 
Sacramento, Berkeley, Oakland and many other 
bay cities’ councils. 

Eight o'clock on the dot, the bugle corps of Troop 
20 blew first call, and a few moments later Mr. West 
entered, escorted by President Moore, Vice-Presi- 
dent McGregor,- Scout Executive Raymond O. 
Hanson, an honor guard of twenty Eagle Scouts and 
Troop 38, making a striking appearance in their 
white shirts, green ties and white and green nobby 
caps—all claimed with pride by San Francisco 
Council. 

To say that the reception was thrilling, with all 
the stands on their feet and at salute, is to express 
it mildly. 

Without hesitancy, under leadership of their 
beloved Scout Executive, Raymond O. Hanson, the 
Pledge of Allegiance and Scout Oath were taken. 

President Moore then introduced Mr. West who 
was greeted by a thundering triple sky-rocket, that 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Descendants of First American Scouts 


N THE three troops at the Chemana Indian School, in 

Oregon, are descendants of the first American scouts and 
splendidly are they living up to their heritage. 

These boys come from Indian tribes of the far North, and 
many of them have never known any other clothing than fur, 
or any other house but an igloo. Some have had wide ex- 











perience in hunting and fishing over the northern ice with dog 
sleds. Wonderful chance for winter Scouting! 

Their Scoutmaster is the son of an Indian Chief. Think of 
all the Scoutcraft those boys know as a matter of course! 

In a recent contest with some white boys these Indians pre- 
sented their Scoutcraft so well that they defeated their op- 
ponents. Their thorough training was evident. They sing 
all the scout songs and have a band as well. 

They succeed in other things as well. The teachers at the 
school say Scouting is playing a big part in their lives, and that 
it is having a wonderful effect on the life of the school. 


The Eagles Fly High 


OME of the two thousand Eagles in the United States 

have heeded the request in Boys’ Lire and have written 

to National Council Headquarters. We have an idea that 

our Eagles were furnishing records of which Scouting should 

be proud, and these letters prove it. Read about these two 

Eagles, you Scouts. Aren’t you proud to belong to the same 
club as these fellows? 

“In answering the shrill call to the Eagles that I heard in 
Boys’ Lire,” writes one of them,— 

“I know a fellow that entered Scouting in 1918. He be- 
came First Class in 1920. He was awarded his Eagle in April, 
1922. At different consecutive times he served as Scribe, 
Patrol Leader and Senior Patrol Leader. Now he is assistant 
scoutmaster of a new troop. Next month he will be a Veteran. 
He attended Camp for four summers. At present he is study- 
ing in George Washington University and is going tobe an M.D. 

He says that the Boy Scouts are the finest organization in 
America. They built his character and developed his initiative. 

He is a Scout, in Scouting he takes part, and good of 

Scouts is ever next his heart. 





in his picture “Robin Hood”? 

What Boy Scout wouldn't? asks a Chi- 
cago paper in announcing the recent local 
essay contest, open to scouts only, for the 
famous weapon. 

The very same bow from which the daring 
bandit shot his arrows at the good Richard’s 
enemies is to go to the scout who has sub- 
mitted the best three hundred word article 
on archery. 

Fairbanks in producing the picture had to 
become anexpert archer. Inhis work hecame 
to love the sport and to recognize its beneficial 
features. He 
observed that 
perfecting him- 
self in the art of 
shooting 
straight meant 
calm __sinerves, 
good muscles 
and a_ steady 
hand. He be- 
lieves that these 
things are good 
for the growing 
boy, and the 
contest and its 
awards were his 
own idea. Our 
Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on 
Archery should 
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G. McAdoo, National Vice-President, and James E. 
become the scoutmaster of a troop of Boy Scouts. 





With characteristic enthusiasm and energelic expression Douglas Fairbanks has accepted an invitation made by Wm. 


West, Chief Scout Executive, of the Boy Scouts of America, to 
Mr. Fairbanks has agreed to give his fullest and best efforts in develop- 
ing a film of his troop, showing the program of recreational activities and the character building and citizenship training 


That’s me, 
EpwIN E. ZIEGLER.” 


“Dear Friends: 

“Well here I am. I ama Freshman 
in this wonderful college of Park, 
Parkville, Mo. Park has the distinc- 
tion of having sent more missionaries 
into the various mission fields than has 
any school. I myself am studying to 
go into some form of Christian work. 
I might fall, into line as a Scout Ex- 
ecutive, in fact I am thinking serious- 
ly of that. 

“T am in many literary clubs 
here. The Cosmopolitan Club which 
is a foreign students club has only 
five Americans selected by them (the 
foreigners I mean) to help them. I 
certainly feel proud that I should be 
one of the five chosen, and only a 
Freshman. There are about fifty or 
more foreign students here from 
thirty different countries. I am also 
the Chaplain of the Freshman Class, 
belong to the Ministerial Association, 
Illini Club, and I am the third high- 
est officer in the order of the DeMolay 
which is composed of about seventy- 
five boys. 

“I value highly my scout training, 
as nothing except my home training 
has helped me in so many things. It 
has brought me to the realization that 





prove popular of the Boy Scouts of America. . we 
> ad. The above photograph was taken immediately after Mr. Fairbanks made his decision. Left to right appear Mr. West, Nature is one of the reatest o 

> senagaeanel read Eagle Scout Carl McElzey of Los Angeles, Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Patten, Los Angeles representative of tu . rallies g 

ing. Mr. Will Hays, national head of the motion picture indusiry, and Mr. De Groot, Scout Executive of Los Angeles. (Concluded on page 50) 
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News To-Day--The History of To-Morrow 


Conducted by the American Viewpoint Society, a Department of Boni and Liveright 
Editors: Donald F. Stewart and Rufus Daniel Smith 








Flowers that Bloomin the Spring--Tra-la! 


A Fresh New Bunch of Posies for 
Sports-Loving American Public 
The Call of Field, Track and Stream 


PRIL ushers in the beginning of spring and summer 
sports. Basketball, wrestling, hockey and indoor 
track meets give way to baseball, crew, track, lacrosse 
and tennis. 

Several new world records were set up during the winter. 
Joie Ray of the Illinois Athletic Club is the outstanding 
star of the winter.! At the Millrose Athletic meet held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, Ray ran the 
mile and a half in the almost incredible time of 6 minutes 
41 4-5 seconds. A few weeks later at Buffalo in the meet 
of the Amateur Athletic Union this American Olympic 
Star won the two-mile event in the whirlwind time of 9 
minutes 10 2-5 seconds. 

J.J. Connolly, of Georgetown University, on 
the same night that Ray lowered the mile and a 
half record, ran the 24 of amile in 2 minutes 43 3-5 
seconds, and the world’s record. The world’s in- 
door high jump record is now held by Captain 
L. T. Brown of Dartmouth and R. W. London, 
former Yale and Olympic Star, who cleared 
the bar at a height of 6 feet and 534 inches. 
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Joie Ray, the national one-mile 
champion holder 


F W. T. Tilden, the international 













tennis singles champion 


| Richmond W . London, former Vale 
and Olympic star, who cleared the 
\ bar at a height of 6 feet and 5% 
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One of the Cleanest Sports 


Rowing machines have now given way to practice on the open 
water. Cornell, Princeton, Navy, Syracuse, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Yale, Harvard, Wisconsin, Stanford, California and Wash- 
ington, the premier rowing colleges of the country are plugging 
away for the final June races. Months of weary effort will termi- 
nate in ten or fifteen minutes of whirlwind, back-breaking rowing 
with each crew trying to place the prow of its slender shell in the lead or to open 
up clear water between it and that of its nearest competitor. The great navy crew 
of super-men, which for the last few years has dominated rowing, is gone. Rowing 
is one of the cleanest and finest of all college sports. 


The ‘‘Diamond’’ Comes to Life 


In baseball the pitcher is in the box, the umpire is calling “batter-up”! The indoor 
cage and the southern training trip are past. Who will fight it out at the end of 
the season for the world’s series? Every evening millions of people throughout the 
country will scan the newspapers for those little black scoring tables which show 
whether the Giants, the White Sox, the Red Sox, or the Cardinals are in the lead. 


Tilden, a Problem 


Tilden, Johnson, Williams and the rest of the American tennis stars are tuning 
up their rackets for the Dayis Cup Series and the American Championship. Will 
Tilden be able to play his game in spite of his damaged finger? is a question asked 
by thousands of his followers. On his ability to come through may depend the 
successful defense of the Davis Cup. 

Track stars are again on the cinder path instead of the board track. The 
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With the Giants 
in training at 
San Antonio, 
Texas. Ike 
Boone (with bat) 


is the heaviest 
man in camp, and George R. 
Stanton (catching) the tallest. 


sprinters, the middle distance men, the long distance men, the high jumpers 
and the pole vaulters feel the spring of the ground beneath their feet again in 
the month of April. 

April is a great month. In the field of sport it makes the beginning of 
out-door competition, which, until Thanksgiving Day, is the chief occupation 
of the American boy. . 


Ancient Egyptians Patronized Bleachers 


Ball playing was popular in Egypt 4,000 years ago, and a leather ball has been 
used ever since in almost every country, including China, but batting the ball 
is a modern innovation. According to the commission, appointed at A. G. 
Spaulding’s suggestion.in 1907, baseball originated in the United States, and 
the first scheme for playing it was devised by Major-General Abner Doubieday, 
in 1839, at Cooperstown, N. Y.. The game was developed from Town Ball 
into a diamond-shaped field, and a code of playing rules was adopted by the 
Knickerbocker Base Ball ‘Club of New York in 1845. 


First Box-Office Receipts 


In 1858 the National Association of Baseball Players was formed, and the 
first game with an admission fee was played July 20, at the Fashion Race Course, 
near Jamaica, L. I., between the New York and Brooklyn clubs. The first tour 
of an organized club was made through New York State, in 1860, by the Excel- 
siors of Brooklyn. . The first Eastern club to tour the West was the National, 
of Washington, D. C. 








Nation’s Most Important Institution 


Ignorance of Economics, and of the Most Important Institution of 


Modern Times—BANKS—Causes Annual Loss of Billions 





of mystery 


companies 





Committees of bankers and educators in Chicago discovered that to many people banks were regarded as places 
Few boys, these committees found, entered a bank until they were over twenty-one years of age. 
This lack of knowledge about the most important business institution of modern times and about the simplest 
theories of economics and finance caused thousands of people to put tens of millions of dollars into ‘‘wild cat 
stocks’’ which are sold by gamblers and financial crooks who spend their lives in devising ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick”’ 


Dean Joseph French Johnson, in the foreword to his new book called ‘‘We and Our Work,”’ from which the 
text and the pictures illustrating this story have been taken, says: ‘At the present time fully 90 per cent. of our 
boys and girls leave school knowing absolutely nothing about what is called Economics. Economics is of vastly 
greater consequence and importance whether viewed from the standpoint of the welfare of the individual or 
the country as a whole than any single subject now taught in our grammar or high schools.” 








The Savings Bank 
. HAT shall I do with the money I have saved?” This 


question must be answered by all of us who 

accumulate savings, from the child with its penny 
bank to the multi-millionaire with his far-flung interests 
in every part of the world. 

We must make our dollars work. We 
have scriptural evidence to the effect 
that letting money lie idle is wrong. 
In the twenty-fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew you will find Christ’s story of 
the rich man who, before going into 
another country, divided his prop- 
erty among his servants; giving to 
one five talents, to another two, to 
the third one. The first traded in 
the market with his five talents 
and made another five. The second 
in the same way doubled his two 
talents. But the third buried his 
talent in the ground. Their lord 
on his return was delighted with 
the work of the first and second 
servants, but was disgusted with 
the third man’s performance, telling 
him he might at least have put the 
money in the bank, where it would 
have earned some interest for him. 
To each of the first two men he 
said: ‘“‘Enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord.”” But the third man he 
denounced as a “‘wicked and sloth- 
ful servant.” 

Here is a little sermon on the 
importance of making good use 
of our money. Money left to itself 
can produce or earn nothing. It is 
merely a medium of exchange. 
You can make it productive only 
by converting it into those material 
things which we have called capital 
—tools, raw materials and goods 
that are bought and sold in markets. 
In this article we shall tell you some- 
thing about one way of making the 
dollar work, and that is by de- 
positing it in a savings bank. 


Depositing in the Savings 
Ban 


The savings bank is an institu- 
tion specially planned for the bene- 
fit of people whose savings are 
small. Although each deposit may 
be small, the bank with many thou- 
sands of depositors accumulates 
large sums of money and is able 
to make a profit by lending money 
on real estate as a security, or by 
the purchase of high-class corpora- 
tion stocks and bonds. Savings 
banks usually pay from 3 to 4 per 
cent. interest on deposits, and on 
thirty days’ notice will return his 
money to any depositor. 


What Banks Do 


Banks deal in credit—in promises to pay. Their chief 
purpose is to gather together the savings of the people 
and loan them for use in business enterprises. They get 
a part of their funds from the people who buy their 
capital stock. Most of their funds come from depositors. 


Opening a Bank Account 


A bank is a great convenience whether you want to 
borrow money or not. Suppose you are earning money, 
or in some other way are getting a regular income, and 
would like to have a bank account. You will go to a bank 
with a letter of introduction from somebody whom the 
banker knows. You will have to convince him that 
you are an honest, reliable person and that your busi- 
ness is successful, or that you are receiving a regular 
income. This you can do best by submitting to the 
bankers letters from those who know you. 


Now suppose that you are accepted as a depositor and 
that you make a deposit of $500. The banker will give 
you a pass book and a check book. In the pass book will 
be written the amount of your deposit. The check book 
contains a certain number of blank checks. When you 
want to get cash from the bank you will make the check 
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* The savings of the people, deposited in banks, turn the wheels of industry 


payable fo cash, and you must sign your name exactly 
as you did on the card which you left at the bank. 

Any checks which you receive in payment for services, 
or in the course of your business, should be deposited in 
your bank the next day, if possible, and you should take 
your pass book with you in order that the bank may enter 
in it their total amount in the book. 


Find Your Bank Balance 


Once a month the pass book is “ written up.” Suppose 
that during the month you have deposited $300, so that 
your total deposits have climbed up to $800. Suppose 
that you have written checks amounting to $350, then 
the balance to your credit in the bank is $450. The pass 
book will show all this figuring and show your balance. 

On the stubs of your check book you should keep a 
record of all the checks you write and deduct each check 
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bank will 
to let your 
balance fall below a certain sum,, and 


from your balance. Your 


probably warn you not 


you must be careful not to write a 
check for a sum in excess of your bal- 
ance. Such checks are called overdrafts 
and banks do not like them. If you 
write that kind of a check your banker 
may stamp “no funds” on it and give 
it back to the person who presented 
it. Then you are likely to lose standing 
with the bank. 


Checks Must Be Indorsed 


Before you present a check for -de- 
posit you must indorse it, by which is 
meant that you must write your name 
on the back of the check. If you send 
the check to the bank by messenger it 
is well to make a special indorsement, 
thus: ‘For deposit in the People’s 
National Bank, Robert L. Hays.” If 
your name is misspelled on the face of 
the check misspell it also on the back 
of the check and then write your correct 
signature under it. 


Nature of Bank Deposits 


Banks get their deposits in two ways: 
(a) Customers bring in money and 
checks; (b) borrowers may leave on 
deposit all or a part of the funds which 
they have borrowed until they are actu- 
ally needed. In either case the depos- 
itor brings to the bank money or promises 
to pay and the bank gives him in ex- 
“change its promise to pay. The bank’s 

promise usually takes the form of an 
entry in the depositor’s pass book. 
From the bank’s point of view a de- 
posit is ils promise fo pay. This may be either a prom- 
ise to pay on demand or a promise to pay at a definite 
time or after a certain number of days’ notice to be given 
by the depositor. 
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Reserve Against Deposits 


A bank must stand ready at all times to pay any of its 
deposits whenever payment is demanded (in the case of 
demand deposits), or when they are due (in the case of 
time deposits). To do this it must keep on hand a certain 
amount of money which it calls a reserve. A national 
bank is required by law to carry a reserve not less than a 
prescribed percentage of its deposits. 

o bank wants to carry more reserve than necessary 
because it prefers to loan its funds.and obtain a profit on 
them. On the other hand, it must carry enough or it 
may lose the confidence of its depositors. 
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BANKERS SHOULD BE CONSULTED in all mattcrs 
relating to money. If one wishes to open an account at a bank 
he must first consult the banker, and submit letters of recommenda 
tion from people known to the banker. 





A BANK-BOOK or PASS-BOOK is given to him if the 
banker accepts him as a depositor. 





The new depositor also receives a CHECK-BOOK, of any 


If he represents a large business, he will 
A vest-pocket size is 


size that he desires. 
probably select a large-sized check-book. 


usually taken by a depositor who opens an individual account. 
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The depositor, upon opening an account, must SIGN HIS 
FULL NAME ON A CARD. This card is filed away in the 
bank and referred to when checks bearing the depositor’s signature 
come to the bank. In every transaction that a depositor has with 
his bank, his signature must correspond to the one filed. 


é 


THE DEPOSITOR MUST INDORSE, that is, sign kis 
name to all checks before he deposits them in the bank. 
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Bank Notes 


National banks are permitted to issue their promise 
to pay in the form of bank notes, which are payable to 
bearer and intended to circulate as a substitute for gold 
or other money. All bank notes in the United States are 
payable on demand. 

Banks issue their notes to depositors who present their 
checks to be cashed. By paying out notes the bank 
merely cancels one promise to pay in the form of a deposit 
and puts out another in the form of a note. The bank 
note will do as well for the depositor as gold except when 
gold is needed for settling a debt in another country. 
Gold is the money that is used across the international! 
counter. 

In the United States bank notes are issued only by na- 
tional banks and the Federal Reserve banks. 


How Banks Loan Their Funds 


A bank may make either demand loans or time loans. 
In the case of demand loans, sometimes styled call loans, 
the bank may call for payment any time it chooses. On 
the other hand, the borrower has the right to pay up his 
loan whenever he wishes. Time loans are made payable 
on a definite date. Loans may be secured or unsecured. 
A secured loan is one in which the bank requires the bor- 
rower to pledge something as security that the loan will 


be paid. 
Discounts 

If you read a bank statement you will notice that the 
largest item on the list of its assets (a bookkeeping term 
meaning valuable property) is called “‘loans and discounts.” 

A discount is really the same thing as a loan, the only 
difference being that in the case of a discount the bank 
deducts the interest when it advances funds to the bor- 
rower, whereas the interest on a “loan” is computed and 
paid at the final settlement. Thus if you discount your 
ninety-day-note for $1,000, the interest rate being 6 per 
cent., the bank will credit your deposit account, not with 
$1,000, but with that sum less the interest charge. 


How Much Can a Bank Lend 


A bank’s ability to lend depends, not on the amount of 
its deposits, but on the amount of its rese1 ves as compared 
with its deposits. 

A bank manager may be convinced, or the law may 
require, that his money reserve shall never be less than 15 
per cent. of the total of its deposits. Whenever it exceeds 
this percentage he is able to make loans to his customers. 
In the language of the money market, he has control of a 
“*loanable fund.” 

When the bank reserves in the country are much larger 
than need be, the supply of “‘loanable funds’”’ is said to be 
large and the rate of interest is low. 


Banks Lend Credit 


Borrowers often talk about getting “‘money’’ from a 
bank. Yet that is not what they usually get. The bor- 
rower gets a credit on the bank’s books, and his deposit 
account is correspondingly increased. 

The essence of borrowing is this: Mr. Retailer gives his 
credit in the form of a promissory note and receives in 
exchange the bank’s credit in the form of a deposit. Thus 
a bank loan represents the swapping of credit between 
the customer and the bank. 

The reader can evidently see how erroneous is the popu- 
lar notion that the deposits consist of a store of money out 
of which loans are made. The bank is really a dealer in 
credit. Its deposits are debts and it keeps on hand only 
money enough to be able to pay the debts whenever its 
depositors want payment. 


Loans Increase Deposits 


People who know little about banks are usually surprised 
when told that bank loans cause an increase in bank de- 
posits. They are apt to think of deposits as representing 
money put in the bank, and so they think of the bank with 
large deposits as being rich and strong. As a matter of 
fact the total bank deposits of our country are largely the 
product of bank loans. 

When a storekeeper discounts his note for $10,000 at his 
bank a slightly smaller sum is credited to his account as a 
depositor, so that not only the bank’s “loans and dis- 
counts” but also its deposits are increased by about the 
same amount. Suppose that he sends a check for $5,000 
to a wholesaler of whom he has bought goods for his 
store; the wholesaler will deposit the check in his own 
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A DEPOSIT SLIP PROPERLY FILLED OUT must be 
written before a deposit is made. This slip should contain the 
amount of bills, gold, silver, and checks in the deposit. Of course, 
a deposit of one item alone may be made. Checks received should 
be deposited in the bank the next day. If a depositor should send 
a check to a bank by messenger he should make a special endorse- 
ment, thus: “For deposit in the Peoples National Bank, Rcbert 
L. Hayes.” 





Bee ” Kanes 

After the deposit slip has been properly filled out, the depositor 
hands the bank-hook containing the checks and the deposit slip 
to the bank clerk at the “RECEIVING WINDOW ” of the bank. 
The bank clerk will enter in the bank-book the amount of the 
deposit and return it to the depositor. 





Extraordinary precaution is taken by a bank to protect its 


depositors’ money and valuables. This door to the safe of an 
Eastern Bank weighs over 21 tons. The banker must also protect 
the bank against those who circulate counterfeitmoney ,those who seek 
to cash “bad” checks, and those who desire to secure doubtful loans. 














THE STUBS OF A CHECK-BOOK should be carefully filled 
out, and should contain the details of the checks drawn. The 
last stub should show the amount of money that a depositor has in 
the bank. Large corporations that receive daily thousands of 
checks do not fill out stubs, but enter the details of cach check in a 
cash-book. 
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WHEN A DEPOSITOR WISHES CASH AT ONCE he 
prepares a check like the above. Banks are not compelled to 
cash such checks or to give depositors any money until 30 days 
afler such a check has been drawn or a request for money made. 
As a matter of accommodation, however, banks usually honor 
such checks or reguests at once. 
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A CHECK PAID BY A BANK IS STAMPED “ PAID.” 
In this check, payment was made January 9, 1920, as the figures 
under the word “ paid” show. 
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CASINERS CHECK. 


A “CASHIER’S CHECK” is purchased and used in the 
same way as a Post Office Money Order. 





. . 

AN UNSCRUPULOUS PERSON may issue a check on a 
bank in which he has no account. In such a case the check 
“comes back” to the depositor marked “no account.’’ Should a 
person issue a check and not have the required funds in the bank 
to take care of it, it is stamped “no funds” by the bank, and 
returned to the depositor. It is a serious matter to issue such 
checks. 
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“CHECK PROTECTORS”—wmechanical devices—are used 
to make it difficult for a criminal to “raise” checks, that is, to 


increase the amount written on the check. Specially prepared 
paper is also used for printing check blanks in order to make 
“‘check-raising” or “forging” more difficult. 





bank, which will send it to the clearing house for collection. 
The deposits of the retailer's bank will be reduced by 
$5,000, but those of the wholesaler’s will be increased by 
the same amount. When the retailer finally pays his note, 
loans and deposits will both be reduced. , 

This explains why the total of bank deposits in our 
country and the total of bank loans rise and fall together. 
As a result of the World War, the total deposits of the 
national banks rose from six billion dollars in 1914 to 
fourteen billions in 1920. Loans increased in like manner, 
rising in the same period from six billions to thirteen and a 
half billions. 


Importance of Thrift 


Thrift is important not only for the person who saves, 
but for society and industry. It is for this reason that the 
one certain solution of our fundamental industrial problem 
lies in saving. Industry is a cooperative undertaking between 
those who work with their heads, those who work with their hands, 
and those who work with their savings. It is possible for the 
man who works with his hands to work also with his 
savings. His dimes and his dollars may be but few at a 
time, but if they are put in the savings bank, and if 
others are added from time to time, they will not only 
increase in number, but they will provide more work in 
factory, mine, and other industries. The manual worker 
and even the school children may become at least small 
capitalists in this way. And the man who works with his 
hands and works at the same time with his savings, will 
take joy in his job and become a more efficient worker. 





South and Central American 
Countries Break In on First 
Page of Newspapers 


Great Importance of Pan-American 
Conference 


OUTH and Central America loom large in the news 
that comes from Washington. In these days when 
Europe is so much to the fore in the day’s happen- 

ings, it is well to take the time to see how we are 
getting along with our Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
Republican neighbors to the South. 

The Fifth Pan American Conference assembles this 
month in Santiago, Chile, one of the most progressive of 
the South American countries. Generally, Chile is asso- 
ciated with Argentine and Brazil which are called, taking 
the first letters of their names, the “‘A B C” countries. 

Matters of vital importance to the nations in the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere are on the program of this meeting which 
is the first of its kind since the World War. The United 
States sends as its delegates to this family affair of Ameri- 
can neighbors, Henry T. Fletcher, Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, as its head, who will be assisted by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General of the Pan American Union. 


Ambassadors, Ministers, Consuls 
While speaking about ambassadors note should be made 


of the fact that Congress is planning in a new bill to reor- 
ganize our foreign service. Every country who has an 
independent existence has some representative sent to it 
from our State Department to look after American affairs. 
These representatives report to Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes. Ambassadors are first rank men and are 
sent to the most important nations, such as England, 
Japan, France and Germany. Ministers are next in rank 
and are sent to less important countries. Unimportant 
countries get an official of lower rank. Consuls are the 
commercial eyes of the nation and look after the business 
interests of America abroad. 


New Canal in Sight? 


The administration at Washington is seriously con- 
sidering the construction of a new inter-oceanic waterway 
either at Panama or by the Nicaraguan route. This will 
come as a great surprise to the American people. The 
Panama Canal was built at a cost of about four hundred 
million dollars, and is now paying the cost of operation. 
Income from the use of the canal for 1922 was $11,197,000. 

As world trade is constantly increasing and since it 
takes many years to build a canal of the size of the Panama, 
the Washington Government feels that it should now be 
considering the subject. In six years, traffic on the 
Panama Canal has increased over 300 per cent. Within 
twenty years it is reasonable to believe a new canal will 


be needed. 


New Immigration Bill 


A new immigration bill has been whipped into shape by 
the Immigration Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. This bill when passed will make many important 
changes in our Immigration policy. In the first place, it 
will exclude aliens from coming into this country who are 
ineligible for citizenship. Since the Japanese cannot 
become citizens owing to our Naturalization Law, this 
would bar out the Japanese. is is a very serious step 
to take as it would cause trouble with Japan. 
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One may “‘invest’’ his money in other ways than by depositing 
in a bank. He may buy bonds and stocks. There is an induce- 
ment to buy these because they promise a higher return on the 
money than banks give. An unscrupulous broker or stock pro- 
moter will promise high returns on “WILD CAT STOCKS.” 
In 1923 more than one billion dollars was lost to investors 
through the purchase of “wild cat stocks.’ 
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This one billion dollars came out of the pockets of the small 
investor. Many were thereby ruined. 








Banks 
The money that a miser hoards is money that is dead. 


Some, like a miser, distrust banks. This is a mistake. 


are safe. 
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Money that is deposited in the banks not only brings in an 
income to the depositor, but the banks in turn, by loaning the 
money to industry, makes its depositors assist in turning the 
wheels of industry. 
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The type of young man who commits petty crimes is one who 
DOES NOT WANT TO WORK. During the Boston Police 
Strike in 1919, many young men of this type spent their lime in 
gambling—a great source of crime. Our photograph shows them 
being “rounded-up” by the militia of the State of Massachusetts. 





This picture shows the WEST SIDE COURT, New York 
City. Here thousands of young men who have committed petty 
crimes are tried and sentenced. 


“Hello! 





‘AIRPLANES locate warships enveloped in a smoke screen. 
1923 


“Lack of Home and Religious 
Training’ —Enright. 


“Soap Box Orators’’—Burns. 


A 


No Better Way 


“I know of no better way to make use of the gang 
spirit, and the boundless energy of the growing boy 
than the Boy Scout movement. I would like to see 
every boy in the city a Boy Scout. The Boy Scout 
movement retains the gang spirit, but directs it into 
positive and constructive channels. It is a clean 
and wholesome movement, for it takes the boy out 
into the fresh air, teaches him woodcraft, botany, 
and supplies him with a real moral direction. It 
teaches respect for government and anchors the boy 
to everything that is decent. If every boy became a 
member of the movement it would mean a reduction 
of youthful offenders and hardened criminals, for one 
begets the other.” —Richard E. Enright, Police Com- 
missioner, New York City. 














IHE type of young men who commit petty crimes 
are those who do not want to work,” said Richard E. 
Enright, Police Commissioner, New York City, in an 
interview in the New York Times. “They have come to 
the conclusion that the world owes them a living, and they 
are going to collect it. 
“It seems to me,” continued the Commissioner, “that a 
great deal of this petty crime could be prevented by home 
and religious training. Where there is no respect for a 
Supreme Being, there can be no value placed on human life 
and on property by those who lack religious training. Lots 
of these young men, who commit these crimes, come from 
poor homes, have been brought up in idleness, and have 
never earned an honest dollar and do not intend to begin. 
This is a false and criminal psychology, and leads to a life 
of crime. 


Influence of Gang Spirit 


“The trouble with many of these young men is their 
environment. I have heard many of their stories. They 
tell me of their associates, and how they begin to lead a life 
of petty crime. They sometimes try to go straight, but 
cannot, because of their environment. Some of them steal 
just because of the gang spirit in them, they want to be 
known as leaders. They want to show off before their 
friends, they want to outdo them.” 

The Commissioner, emphasizing the important work of 
the Boy Scout movement in its relation to character 
building, continu 

“It seems to me that another way of meeting the problem 
of the growing boy, is to make the schools more of a com- 
munity center. The school should be a place where the 
children can come at night and meet their friends. It 
should keep them out of the streets, by giving them whole- 
some movies without cost.’ 


Radical Propaganda on Increase 


“The war had a peculiar psychological effect on young 
men,” said William J. Burns, head of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Department of J ustice. “It turned some 

good men to evil ways, and it made some bad men good. 

“‘Another cause for the making of young ———" is the 
effect of radical propaganda,” continued Mr. Burns. ““To- 
day it is greater than ever before. It is responsible for a 
large part of crime that is committed to-day. Radical 
propaganda creates a disrespect for law and order and in- 
culcates in the individual the belief that it is no crime to 
go out and get what he wants by taking it.’ 


Uncle Sam? Please Give Us a Shower” 


Electrified Sand Sprayed by Air- 
planes Scatters Fog or 


Makes Rain 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY Professor of Physical 

Chemistry, with the help of the Army Air Service, 

after experiments near Dayton, Ohio, is planning 
to attack masses of storm cloud over the Atlantic Ocean 
with the object of causing rain on a large scale. 

According to these experimenters one airplane in thirty- 
five minutes could turn fog into fair weather over an area 
the size of London. A plane loaded with a ton and a half of 
sand making a speed of 85 miles an hour and releasing 
charge sand at the rate of 35 pounds a-minute-should-be 
able to take care of any London fog. 

Besides clearing the air over large cities where smoke, 
mist and lack of sunlight are depressing and injurious to 
health, it is believed that sand spraying may be used to 
clear harbors for navigation, to brighten the day at the 
hours around dawn and sunset and to develop naval tactics 
on a large scale. 





AN ATTRACTIVE AND GOOD HOME is the greatest 
power in the world to keep a pong man pues becoming a criminal. 





Next in importance to the home for character building is the 
SCHOOL. In the opinion of Richard E. Enright, Police Com- 
misstoner of New York, the Schools should be used as Community 
Centers in which the boy may find recreation and entertainment. 





The World War has had a great effect on the character of the 
boys who took part in it, is the opinion of William J. Burns, 
Head of the Bureau of Investigation of the Debartment of Justice. 
One effect of the war has been to make good citizens. These 
American soldiers who fought in the great World War represent 
the following races: (1) Chinese, (2) Italian, (3) Greek, (4) 
American, (5) Russian, and (6) Turkish. 





AIRPLANES patrol forest areas and prevent fires. 
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Neptune and Old 
Jj. Pluvius Pay 
Annual Springtime 
Visit to Land 


Flooded Areas, like Mighty 


Oceans, Strew Countryside with 
Wrecks and Desolation 


Danger Increased as Forests 
Disappear 


about floods. There always is in the early spring. 
The long winter snows melt; rains add to the volume 
of water, and the loosened floods rip, tear and roar down 


Teen. has been a good deal in the papers of late 














This map shows THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, the “ Father 
of Waters” and its numerous tributaries. The snows and ice 
of the winter, from mountain and plain, turn into water on the 
approach of spring. This water converts small streams into 
raging rivers, raging rivers into mighty torrents. 




















THE SHADED PORTIONS ON THIS MAP indicate the 
forest areas in the United States. Originally the whole country 
was covered with forests, excepling a narrow strip, now included 
in the “Prairie States,’’ and the section known as the “Great 
American Desert.” 





AMERICA IS RAPIDLY USING UP ITS FORESTS. 
In respect to the consumption of its wealth of timber it has 


been most extravagant. It is said that for every foot of timber 
used, one to two feet are wasted. 


the streams and rivers, leaving behind devastation, disease 
and misery. 

Forests have a large part to play in the operation of 
floods. When the forests are cut down the winter's snow, 
instead of melting slowly, disappears all at once. Floods 
are the result; millions of dollars’ worth of destruction is 
caused in soil being washed away and productive farm 
lands covered with silt and débris. The past winter has 
been marked by one of the greatest snowfalls in years. 
Where forests are located, these blankets of snow will melt 
slowly and gradually. In places where the forests are gone, 
great floods occur. The Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, the Alleghany, the Monongahela and the Colorado 
are the great flood rivers of the United States. People 
living along the banks of these great streams fear the 
approach of spring, for spring is the danger time in their 
lives. The conservation of forests has a great deal to do 
with the prevention of floods. 

America is rapidly using up its forests. For every foot 
that a tree grows in the course of a year, the lumber indus- 
try is utilizing six feet of wood. William B. Greely, chief 
forester of the United States, in his annual report, gives 
an alarming picture of the American lumber supply. In 
1906, the United States produced 46,000,000,000 feet, in 
1920 only 34,000,000,000 feet were cut, although the 
population and needs of the country increased rapidly dur- 
ing this period. If the supply of wood grows smaller in 
comparison to demand, the price of lumber goes up. This 
is one reason why it costs so much money to build a 
house to-day. Lumber is scarcer than it was twenty 
years ago; the price has gone up. The American Forestry 
Association is attempting to do everything possible to 
remedy this situation. 


Scouts Can Help 


Forests are being depleted much faster than their 
growth. Forest fires, often due to careless campers, are 
responsible for the loss of many millions of dollars’ worth 
of trees every year. Scouts can do a great deal to promote 
the work of the American Forestry Association which is 
urging that the schools give courses in nature study, 
which will make clear to every child in the United States 
the need of conserving our forests and planting trees 
wherever possible. Scouting has already taught you this 
need. You as a scout must spread the gospel of forest 
conservation. 

Every tree planted helps. How many of you have seen 
the splendid old elms which make so many New England 
towns—Greenfield, Massachusetts, for example—so beau- 
tiful> These were planted many years ago as young sap- 
lings; to-day, they are the pride of many cities. Are 
there streets, waste acres in your town where trees should 
be planted? 

Uncle Sam has set aside great forest acres in the United 
States as National Parks. Forests protect the wild life 
of America, which is dwindling at such a rapid rate. 
When the forests go their protection disappears, and then 
wild animals in turn disappear. 


Reforestation Pays 


The reforestation of waste and cut-over lands is a 
business well worth looking into. It is estimated that the 
monetary return from timber growing may safely and 
conservatively be put at 59% compounded annually on 
the investment. What is a more beautiful sight than the 
growth of fir, balsam and spruce on otherwise denuded 
and barren places? Large acres in the United States may 
be reclaimed through reforestation, not only giving a 
good profit to the grower but adding to the wealth of the 
United States. Several of our great Universities have 
forestry schools which train young men for this kind of 
work. It is an occupation which keeps one in the great 
out-of-doors. 

This most acute problem of the United States—re- 
forestation—will be investigated thoroughly by a recently 
appointed Senate Committee of Congress. Definite steps 
must be taken to check the destruction of American forests. 
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Millions of feet of timber are annually ground into WOOD 
PULP for the making of news-print paper. 
strip annually vast areas of standing timber. 


The news papers 





America also has been CARELESS. Forest fires, largely 


due to carelessness, destroy annually timber v.lued at over 
20,000,000. 





REFORESTATION of waste and cut-over land is becoming 
more imperative each year. We will soon have to import lumber. 








In 1880 we cul more than 18,000,000,000 feet of timber; in 
1900, nearly 35,000,000,000 feet; in 1920, the number of feet 
cut dropped to 33,708,000,000. OUR FORESTS ARE BE- 
COMING EXHAUSTED. 


April 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Seventy-eighth Annual Statement 





TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 


As the Company becomes larger it becomes increasingly important that you should better understand 
your relation to it and better appreciate what you asa policy-holder really own, and what your property 
is doing for you and for others. Here we are--mutual, no stock, no dividends except to you, no division in 
purpose, just a general plan to stand by each other against the vicissitudes of life and against that certain 
but unkown date when our obligations to our families will mature. 


We together, approximately 1,500,000 of us, stand pledged to help each other, and our dependents, to 
the extent of $4,000,000,000. As the laws of Life Insurance figure it, our present liability is $788,236,317.00. 
We have in hand, accumulated as a sinking fund with which fully to redeem these mutual pledges, just 
under $1,000,000,000. See balance sheet below. 


This is a great property. Your policy represents your share in that property; your policy IS 
PROPERTY. Do you own a piece of Real Estate? Your Real Estate is not so certain in its value as your 
Policy in this Company. Do you own a Bond? The best Bond is no more certain than your Policy, and 
lacks its EMERGENCY POWER. 


You bought your pit of Real Estate, your Bond and your Life Policy for the same purpose—to protect 
your dependents, to protect yourself, in old age. Your Life Insurance Policy is as certain as your Bond, 
more dependable than your Real Estate. This property is being distributed almost as fast as it accumu- 
lates under an increasing business. In 1922 we paid you (policy-holders and beneficiaries) $130,143,274.58. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 

















President 
Balance Sheet, January 1, 1923 
Bonds at Market Value, as Determined by Insurance Department, State of New York 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate owned. ..............-. 00-020 e sees $8,238,684.28 | Policy Reserve............ 0.0.0.0 000 e cesses sess $788,236,317.00 
Fi | 
wet Senge hae | Other Policy Liabilities......00...00000 00.0 c cece 22,747,657.36 
i RS oss ee sea it trees Ee atom ee 57,592,277.53- | ir i 
On Residiesitial end: Bhasineet Propertios.........<.. 143,070,999.93 Dividends left with Company to Accumulate at Interest 10,492,741.71 
Ps RR a deere: th Nee ae Pe 166,099,516.84 Premiums, Interest and Rentals prepaid............. 3,508,893.64 
Bonds of the United States...... tpdesscarpees La rReeevae Taxes, Salaries, Accounts, etc., due or accrued........ 7,452,155.33 
Railroad Bonds. ..............-..... sess eee seen. 285,079,312.14 | Additional Reserves... 00.02.00 0c cece v cece eee ee. 7,946,366.00 
Bonds of other Governments, of States and Municipali- ' ai ‘ 
ie. Cd Re a cee ae ee 152,583,974.81 Dividends payavie in 1923: .-°.... ss IRS 48,769,410.67 
ee 8 Ce SE te ee i A ee 8,816,310.47 Reserve for Deferred Dividends.................... 39,310,473.00 
REE. pte Fee Or ee, 51,700,794.96 General Contingency Funds not included above...... 60,088,196.25 
WE, 2 EB ORE i ee Ae $988,552,210.96 a ale ool os Race saxhe> ecacnlasnt bees eS ele tin ee 
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Handling a Canoe on the Carry 


HE diplodocus is a cuss now only represented by 
a tremendous fossil; but thousands of years ago 
the “‘dips”’ really lived and browsed on the vegeta- 
tion of the shores of ancient lakes which no longer 
exist. The diplodocus was the prehistoric dreadnought. 
He wallowed and swam in the water, or stretched his eighty 
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feet of length on the shore 
where his spiked back tow- 
ered twelve feet above the 
ground! Butall hisstrength 
and all his armor was of no 
avail: he was wiped out of 
existence, thousands and 
thousands of years ago be- 
cause he was not adapted 
to modern ideas and he 
could not adapt himself; 
his head was all ivory. To 
pilot and to guide all that 
eighty feet of bone, flesh 
and horn protuberances 
there was only a brain about 
the size of a black walnut. 

A few centuries ago we had men armored something like 
the diplodocus, and they loaded their horses with armor, but 
there was this difference between the Knights and the “ Dips,” 
the Knights’ brains were a trifle bigger than walnuts and they 
soon saw that the armor was but a childish idea so they aban- 
doned it. To-day we have ships built like diplodocuses, but 
the time is not far distant when they will also be abandoned, 
because the men in uniform that act as the brains for these 
modern diplodoc:ises do have brains bigger than walnuts, and 
they will be quick to see when their marine diplodocuses are 
out of date. 
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WE ALSO have a lot of unarmored diplodocuses with 
brains the size of peanuts and they are scattered all over 
the country; some of these “‘dips’’ ride inexpensive automobiles 
and some go by foot, but all leave newspapers, tin cans and the 
refuse of their lunches in all the most beautiful spots along 
the roadside. They are the ones who are exterminating all 
our rare wild flowers. They are the ones who in the spring 
smash up all the flowering dogwood, and carry the branches 
home in triumph in their automobiles; they are the ones that 
dig up the wild ferns, dainty moccasin flowers and trailing 
arbutus, shipping them to the cities to be purchased by parlor 
rabbits. Because their brains are no bigger than peanuts 
they have given Mother Nature nervous prostration; the 
brooks babble, the rivers murmur and the torrents roar their 
protest. Every park, city, 
state or national, is defaced 
by the human diplodocuses. 

We must not forget that the 
land belongs to the people, 
neither must we forget that 
that gives no one person, or 
any body of people the right 
to deface the landscape, de- 
stroy the forests, make garbage 
heaps in the most beautiful 
places and spots, exterminate 
our wild life, chop and wound 
the trees, waste the products 
nature so generously gives us, 
because the moment that any 
human diplodocus does this 
he, she or IT is infringing on 
the rights of all the rest of us. 
There is-no room in our land 
for human diplodocuses. We 
want people who respect the rights of others in everything. 
Why should any one of us believe that a particular flower 
was grown for us to pick? 

Of course, our scouts are not to be classed among 
the selfish; they are chaps who have learned that the more 
they can do to make others happier the happier they will 
be themselves. 








By Dan Beard 


There is that first class scout, for instance, who wants to 
know how to measure 


Lines, Ropes and Hawsers 


N order to hold an old diplodocus one would need a twelve 

inch hawser and if you think that you are liable to meet an 
eighty-foot lizard on your canoeing trip it is well to know 
when ordering a hawser that they are measured by their cir- 
cumference; and so when one speaks of a six-inch hawser 
one does not mean a hawser six inches in diameter, but one 
six inches around, and only two inches in diameter. All 
sailormen understand hawser measurements, but when a 
landlubber hears of an eight-inch hawser he is likely to 
think of it in terms of a gas, water or drain pipe, that is 
eight inches in diameter in place of circumference. An 
eight-inch hawser, however, is only about two inches in 
diameter. A Manila hawser of this size will stand a strain 
of 50,000 pounds; and a coil of 
200 fathoms of eight-inch 
Manila rope will weigh 2,300 
pounds, or considerably more 
than a ton of coal, so don’t put 
one in your canoe. 

Rope formerly was made’ in 
coils of a thousand feet in 
length, but now a standard coil 
is of 200 fathoms, or 1,200 feet. 
Lengths of a hundred fathoms 
or less are, however, commonly 
used in towing. 

Every scout knows how to 
make all sorts of knots, bends 
and hitches, therefore, he should 
also know that a rope is made 
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up of a number of strands, 
each strand comprising a 
number of threads, which 
are composed of the fiber 
material. The number of 
threads in a rope varies 
according to its size and 
all ropes down to and in- 
cluding ones measuring an 
inch and a 
quarter in cir- 
cumference 
are described 
by threads. 

The rope 
next smaller than that known as inch and a 
quarter is a rope of fifteen threads, having a 
circumference slightly more than an inch and 
an eighth and a diameter of three-eighths of 
an inch full. A coil of two hundred fathoms 
of fifteen-thread Manila rope weighs fifty 
pounds, and such rope when new will bear a 
strain of 1,600 pounds. 

Six-thread rope has a diameter of one-quarter 
of an inch; two hundred fathoms of Manila 
six-thread weighs twenty-two pounds, and new 
six-thread Manila will stand a strain of 620 
pounds. Remember that it takes sixty feet of 
six-thread Manila to make a pound and that 
three and three-quarter inches in length of a 
ten-inch Manila hawser will weigh as much. The hawser 
most commonly used for ordinary towing is a six-inch, having 
a diameter of two inches. Two hundred fathoms of six-inch 
weighs about 1,300 pounds, and a new Manila rope of this 
size will stand a strain of 30,000 pounds. Seagoing tugs, 
handling heavy vessels or tows outside, carry seven- and 
eight-inch, and it may be ten-inch hawsers; though eight- 





inch would be about as heavy as would be carried by most 
seagoing tugs. 

A ten-inch hawser has a diameter of three and a quarter 
inches, and a coil of 200 fathoms will weigh 3,600 pounds, 
and a new Manila hawser of this size will stand a strain of 
75,000 pounds. 


Such a hawser might be used for towing 
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a string of big and heavy coal barges at sea, and for such towing 
a twelve-inch hawser might be used, but the twelve-inch, as 
well as some still larger fifteen-inch hawsers, which have 
sometimes been made, would be more likely to be put to 
some special uses, as for wrecking purposes. Only a diplodocus 
would think of using a fifteen-inch hawser as a painter for 
a canoe. 
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How to Lift and Carry a Canoe 


HE only way to pick up a dug-out canoe is by placing 

somebody at each end of it and lifting it bodily from 
the water. I would not advise any of the boys to try a 
lengthy portage with an ordinary heavy dug-out canoe; the 
best way to transport such cumbersome boats is with wagon 
and horses. 

It is a different proposition, however, with a light birch- 
bark or canvas canoe. I have known a strong young man 
to carry one of the latter on his shoulders over a five-mile 
portage without once setting it down for a rest. On one 
occasion I saw three Indians each with a canoe over his 
head, carry them five miles over the top of a mountain, in 
one place ascending a cliff on a ladder made of notched logs. 
If a man can lift a man’s canoe, a big boy can lift a boy’s 
canoe, and since some of the scouts are as big and strong 
as men, I will tell them how to do it. 

First lash the paddies onto the braces, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Fig. 5 shows the paddles in position. To pick up 
the canoe stoop down and grasp the middle brace with both 
hands, the right reaching full length of arm, the left hand 
grasping it close to gunwale nearest your body; tip the 
canoe up, Figs. 1 and 2, lifting it clear of the ground. Then 
give her a heave, lifting until 
it rests upon your knees, as it 
is in Figs. 3 and 4. Next 
boost her up so that your 
right hand, holding the upper 
gunwale, is extended above 
your head, as in Fig. 5. Now 
shove the lower side up and 
lower the upper side of the 
canoe. Slip your head be- 
tween the paddles, as you 
twist the canoe around in 
position, Fig. 6. Unless you 
have a pad upon your shoul- 
ders made of your coat or your 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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ie ate Horace Kephart’s Camping 
cuban is Articles 
4 Aprit Moy. June — " ‘ > 
: Tisaaer SeTTses | OTS STFTT BOYS’ LIFE has secured the service of Horace Kephart, 
' BeEPESS Bi geree oil ae Hy nationally famous as a camper, and the author of campcraft 
' raves Pybecaee ABBE S books that are classics, to write a series of two articles on Camp- 








ing for the Camping issues. There are few other men in the 
country who have made the reputation that Kephart has 
made as a writer of camp in- 
formation and the articles he 
has contributed to this maga- 
zine are fine examples of his 
work. No scout who wants to 
know how to live in the woods 


NORMAN ROCKWELL’S 
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can afford to miss reading 
t ' “Hiking Rations—What to 
Eg Take” and “Hiking Rations— 
y Calendar How to Cook Them.” They 
5 will appear in the Camping 
: T PUTS inspiring scout pictures, in issues of BOYS’ LIFE along 
‘ color, by the famous artist, Norman With a lot of good camping 
RocKWELL, in the reach of every scout, *tTes. and articles. 

; ht weelt b lendid thi if sae There will be articles on 

— € a splendid thing if ever) canoeing, hiking and_ biking. 


scout could see these pictures on his There will be special features 





This is Horace Kephart, the famous camper, in a camp of his own 





Wilbert Robinson on 
Pitching 


You know who owns this smile. 


“Uncle” Robbie, manager 
’ 


of the Brooklyn National Baseball Team, is known to every boy 


in the country. 


He is one of the men who played on that famous 


old “ Baltimore Oriole” team with John McGraw and the rest 
of that famous group of players who have made baseball the 








i walls during the year, each on a sepa- on the camera in camp, and 
a rate sheet of the 1923 calendar. The ‘dio in camp. There will be 
4 pictures are: camping fiction stories too by 
i ‘ some of the best writers of 
t. A RED CROSS MAN IN THE __Pys’ stories in the country and 
j N = ; every one of the three camp- 

MAKING. ing issues is going to be worth 

: buying, reading and keeping 
2. SCOUTING IS MORE THAN A for reference. Don’t miss one 

GAME of them. | : 
' Fellows, meet “Uncle Robbie,” 
3. THE DAILY GOOD TURN. 

4. STRAIGHT TALKS FROM THE 
SCOUTMASTER. 
BORDER BRED by W. C. Tuttle. Remember Reddy Brant? 





Not long ago he was one of the popular fiction heroes who 
was romping through BOYS’ LIFE and leaving a wide trail of 
enthusiastic readers behind him. Now comes Dobey Dixon. 
Just like Reddy Brant, he is a product of the southwest. He’s 
border bred, and he’s just as lively, just as adventuresome and 
just as likable as Reddy Brant ever was. W. C. Tuttle, who 
wrote the Reddy Brant stories, is the step-daddy of Dobey 
Dixon. He has started off with a story that in 
the lingo of the west is a “‘ Ringed-tail snorter.” 
Watch for the coming of Dobey Dixon and 
follow him right through every adventure that 
he has. 

STONE AND THE WEED by 
Grenville Wodehouse. Mr. Wodehouse is one of 


NE of these fine calendars will be 

given, on request, while they 
last, to those who are prompt in sub- 
scribing for BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. Please advise all 
boys of this opportunity and that 
calendars are sent only on request 
with BOYS’ LIFE subscription orders. 








F YOU sign up right now, at once, 
to make BOYS’ LIFE your 
“buddy” for the full 12 months, you 


Pelham 


‘ . ‘ s wri -day, eith 
may have another choice, the NEW the mest popular humnesous wastes to-day, ot + Address. . 
“ . : in America or Great Britain. Some of his 
1923 BOY SCOUT DIARY (272 stories for adults have appeared in the Saturday Cit 
ity. 


pages) with BOYS’ LIFE, for the 
regular price of $2.00 for the twelve 
issues. Don’t delay an instant—there’s 
a coupon over in the opposite corner— 
act NOW! 


BOYS’ LIFE has been fortunate in: securing 
stories from his pen. The first and one of 
the finest English school stories we have ever 
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Please send to (Boy’s name) 


manager of the Brooklyn “Robins” 


s 


read will appear soon in BOYS 
It is a scream from the first para- 
With illustrations from Frank J. 


“Stone and the Weed.” 
graph to the’ last line. 


” 


national game. “‘ Uncle Robbie 
has had a lot to do with the 
development of some of the 
most famous pitchers in the 
game. “Rube” Marquard was 
one of his men, but there have 
been’ any number equally as 
good and as famous as Mar- 
quard who owe all they know 
of baseball to Wilbert Robin- 
son, and now he has written 
an article on 


How to Pitch 


for BOYS’ LIFE. It will appear 
in an early issue. Watch for 
it. It contains a lot of the se- 
crets of pitching that “‘ Robbie”’ 
has imparted to his young 
friends who have aspired to 
pitching honors. It is one of 
the best articles in the science 
of how to throw curves and 
other “‘twisters’’ that has ever 
been written for the instruction 


of boys. 


Great Short Stories Coming! 


’ LIFE under the title of 


Rigney, BOYS’ LIFE funny, funny man, it promises to be a 


feature well worth reading. 


Many others by 


J. Allan Dunn, Brewer Corcoran, Joseph 


B. Ames, and others. 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
| 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PRINT PLAINLY 


find $2.00 for BOYS’ 
Rockwell Calendar 


E Oo 
Enclosed find $2.00 for BOYS’ LIFE and Diary O 
Enclosed find $1.00 for BOYS’ LIFE 8 months O 
Enclosed find 20c (two dimes) for specimen copy O 


LIFE and The 


chosen. 


Take your 
choice, enclose 
correct remit- 
tance and put 

X in square 
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Physically Disqualified Scouts 


I THERE an alternative to the Athletic Merit Badge or the 

three tests required for the Physical Development Badge 
for a scout who is unable to run or jump on account of a crip- 
pled foot that may be passed to become a life scout? 

Where may I obtain information and material to restring 
tennis racquets?>—Epwin S. NEWMAN. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that at present there are no 
alternatives for the Athletic Merit Badge or the Physical 
Development Badge. The National Court of Honor and the 


Committee on Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements are 
both considering a program for physically disqualified scouts. 

You can obtain material and information about restringing 
tennis racquets from A. G. Spaulding & Co., who have stores 
in both Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 








The Black Wolf Pack 


HAVE finished the “ Black Wolf Pack” and I wish to know 
if it is true, and have you really got the black wolf skins 
and the gun. 

If I am ever going to write to you again where is the best 
place to send the letters? 

I just read a poem in Boys’ Lire by the Cave Scout at the 
end of the poem mentioning that his name is Floyd J. Patten. 
I want to know if this is his real name. 

How may I make a wigwam out of a wall tent? I havea 
wall tent, but I like the Indians very much and would like to 
copy them. I have a book that tells how to make a wigwam 
out of an oblong piece of canvas but what gets me is how to cut 
it out of a wall tent—Rosert E. MARTIN. 

“The Black Wolf Pack” is fiction. It is a sort of crazy 
quilt made of patches of true incidents. People have hunted 
with black wolves as hunting dogs, people still use eagles as 
falcons. Pete Darlinkel’s Park is a place I visited years ago. 
Big Pete I modelled from two or three of my Western friends, 
a sort of combination of Buffalo Bill and my old friend, the 
late George Stanley of South Fork. I have the flint-lock gun 
which suggested the story. 

2. To my home address, 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 

3. Now look here, in regard to that Cave Scout, I am not 
giving away any cave secrets. If he wants you to think his 
name is Patten, let it go at that. I can tell you this, however, 
there is no doorplate at the mouth of his cave, and we just call 
him “Cavey old man” for short. 


4. Rip your tent apart, then sew it together in an oblong 
form, as described in the book 


“How to Make a Wigwam.” 





Hunting Near New York 


INDLY answer the following questions: 
1. How to make a pair of moccasins out of deer skin? 

2. What is the best gun to use when out hunting and if a 
repeating rifle is any good? 

3. Could a boy of eighteen who is only a tenderfoot.be an 
assistant scoutmaster or must he pass the first-class tests?— 
VINCENT SCAGLILLO. 

This is all described in my book published by Scribner’s 
known as the “Field and Forest Handybook.”’ I also told in 
Boys’ Lire, February, 1921, how to make moccasins. 

The sort of gun you use depends upon the sort of game 
you are hunting. Never use rifles anywhere near town or 
houses. It is easy enough to send a bullet but you don’t know 
where it is going to land. Rifles are for use in uninhabited 
countries, wilderness. 

3. If the local council recommends him for assistant scout- 
master the fact that he is only a tenderfoot will not matter. 

Launching a Motor Boat 

RE there any laws regarding the launching of any pri- 
4 2% vate boat on any river in the United States, especially 
in North Carolina? If I should install a 20 H.P. motor in the 
boat now under construction what rate per hour would she 
make in still water?—H. E. Murpuy, Jr. 

t. Do not know of any such law. 

There are many things that must be regarded in the 
speed of the boat besides the engine; the model of the boat 
has much to do with it. 


ze ale 


Making Moccasins 
t. How can I make moccasins? 
2. Where can I get buckskin to make them? 
—ALBERT O. SNITE. 

1. In February, 1921, Boys’ Lire you will find a full descrip- 
tion of the moccasin. 

2. Richard Young Co. of 36 and 38 Spruce St., New York 
City, carry an assortment of buckskin and leather goods. 





A Rabbit Skin Sleeping Bag 


OW do you tan rabbit skins for the sleeping bag described 


in the Camping Section of the December Boys’ LIFE? 
Where could I get a plan for this bag?—Scout Junior SMITH. 
1. Tack the rabbit skins up with the skin side out, stretch 
the rabbit skins to the full extent while tacking them up. 
The only blankets I have ever seen. made of rabbit skins are 
those made by the Northern Indians, wherein the rabbit 
skin is cut in strips of about an inch wide, and these strips are 
loosely stitched together so as to form a blanket through which 
you can put your fist or arm without trouble or injury to the 
blanket; in other words the strips are close enough together to 
touch each other but are only joined by stitches every foot or so. 
This allows the air to go through while retaining the warmth. 
2. You can get a plan for a sleeping bag by going to an 
outfit store and looking at the sleeping bags, or looking at the 
advertisements in the backs of sportsmen’s magazines. 








Birds and Their Habits 
LEASE answer the following questions in Boys’ Lire: 
t. Why does a bird’s tail come out easily? 

2. Do any birds use their last year’s nests?>—R. E. 

1. In the first place the bird’s tail is the bony structure of the 
attendant mass of muscle with the skin covering from which 
grow the tail feathers, so it is the feathers that come out and 
not the tail. It so happens that the feathers of the tail are not 
so tightly fastened as are those of the wing feathers especially 
the long ones which are controlled by a large number of fine 
ligaments and tendons, and therefore it is natural that the tail 
feathers are more easily pulled out. 

2. Yes, indeed. The robin, barn swallow, phoebe of the fly- 
catcher family, kingfisher, crow, Baltimore and orchard orioles, 
eagles and hawks and owls. 


The Hornaday Medal 


HE requirements for the Hornaday Medal state that the 

scout must render the necessary service during a given 
year. Does that mean that the scout must try for it ever 
so often or does it mean that the scout can try for it any 
year he wants to? Must the scout file an application with 
his scoutmaster?—CLaAupD BRENT. 

The requirements for the Hornaday Medal need not all be 
met in one year. They may require a number of years. There 
is no special form of application. The scout should register 
with his scoutmaster so that it may be on file that he is starting 
out to compete for the medal. 





Leather Work 


AM figuring on making some articles out of leather and 

would like you to tell me how to make a tomahawk and 
sheath, knife sheath, kodak case. And tell me how to bead 
them.—WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 

On page 227 of American Boys’ Handybook of Camplore 
and Woodcraft published by J. B. Lippincott Co. of Phila- 
delphia you will find it tells how to make a scabbard for the 
axe. Make an outline of the knife on paper, fold the leather 
over and stitch it according to the outline. 

Draw your pattern on the leather or buckskin, string your 
beads on thread and stitch along the pattern so that the beads 
will be tied down by the stitches. 


That Cave Scout Again 


S THERE any reward for finding out who the Cave Scout 

is, or would it be better to keep quiet about it? This ques- 

tion has been worrying another scout and myself as well and 
we have an idea who it is. MELVIN THOMPSON. 

If you suspect who the Cave Scout is keep mum, don’t spoil 
the fun. But unless you search the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, the great Grottos of Han in the Belgian Ardennes, the 
Cave Giants in California, the Haunted Mine near Alpine, 
Texas, in the Chispa Mountains, Dead Man’s Cave near Red 
Bud, Illinois, the numerous caves in Virginia and Tennessee, 
also the cave dwellers’ holes in the sides of the mountains from 
our border down in Mexico, I do not think you will be able to 
locate the particular cavern in which our cave man lives. His 
cave is illuminated by cave lightning bugs or fireflies and the 
ceilings festooned with glow-worms. 
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Material on Tracking 


AN you tell me where I can get a book that tells how to 
track people and where I could get some reeds for weav- 
ing?—WaALLACE BELL. 

See “ Handbook for Boys,”’ Chapter V, Tracks and Trailing, 
Joseph Brunner; “Boy Scout Book,’’ by Edward Cave. 
These can be secured from our Supply Department. Also 
write Prof. E. L. Palmer of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Milton Bradley Co., of Boston, Mass., can supply you 
with reeds. 


Help on Making Skiis 


AM trying to make myself a pair of skiis but I am unable to 

know the method of bending the wood. I would also like 
to know the best preparation for finishing the bottoms. I shail 
be grateful for any information you can give me.—PRESTON 
ROGERS. 

Steam or soak the ends in boiling water, fasten the skiis in 
between two boards and nail the overlapping boards together 
without nailing the skiis allowing the points to protrude where 
they are to be bent, then bend them over and lash them into 
position and leave them until dry. 








How to Organize a Boy Scout Troop 


ROOPS of scouts are usually connected with a school, 

church or some institution which organizes the troop 
through a committee. If you have no such institution in 
your town have three men join in a request for the organiza- 
tion of a troop. Have them secure a Scoutmaster, and get 
together all the boys who desire to make up your troop. There 
must be at least eight boys to start a troop of scouts; then 
have your committee write to National Headquarters, 209 
Fifth Ave., New York City, for full information —B. M. 
SLATER, Lebanon, N. J.; CHARLES DeckER, Rockville, Ind.; 
CiypbE O. Huts, Rockbridge, Ohio. 





Log Hut of Mesquite 


AM a scout of Troop 1, and our troop is contemplating 


building a sort of log hut in a park here. The main wood 
around here is mesquite. About the lowest log we could get 
would be about 8 or 10 feet long. Could we build it out of this? 
—WILLIAM RHODE. 

Yes, you can build a log house by splicing the logs in that 
way making an 8 foot log 16 feet long; but why build it this 
way? In your section of the country or nearby they formerly 
built pole houses by placing the logs upright. See Chapter 27, 
“Shelters, Shacks and Shanties.”’ Such a house can be built of 
logs not more than 7 feet long, or 6 feet’ for that matter. Or 
you can build one on the order of the- Navajo Hogan which is 
built like an octagonal log cabin (see Chapter 23 of “Shelter, 
Shacks and Shanties’’), or you can build one in the form of 
a bara-bara. Or like the Stefansson shack, substituting clap- 
board, shingles or tar-paper for the sod. 


April 
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Fourteen Points of a Pack Sack \ 
By Harvey A. Gordon 








First point. Buy a roll of 10 or 12 ounce 
Khaki cloth 28 or 30 inches wide and two yards 
long 

Second point. Buy a piece of 44-inch cotton 
rope two yards long. 

Third point. Lay your cloth out flat and 
cut on lines shown. 
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Fourth point. 
on lines indicated. 


° Leave to 
_— Draw shring open, ‘setter 
edge over out- 
side and sew- 
ing so as to 


Fold piece No. 1 and sew 






; , ae 





| Packet make a draw- 
string hole to 
take the 4- 
inch rope. 
Fifth point. Now turn the bag inside out 


and make two gromets, using waxed thread. 


= 


Gromets 
s 





Details of Gromet- 


Sixth point. Taking pieces Nos. 2 and 3, 


fold long way and sew along edges. Detail 
of turning edges before sewing. 
eG = 
ce. 
Showtng 
aelail of 
turreed in edes 
before Sewereg 
Seventh point. Make a gromet in the 


folded end of each strap. 


10 inches from end 
i L™ 


=———_—Wi-— 
Gromel hole 4 be inch 
ameltr ard J inch 


wr diam 
from edoe of strap » 


Tighth point. Fold pieces Nos. 4 and 5 
same as you did Nos. 2 and 3 but placing 
between the folds one inch of cotton, then sew 
as below. 


Leave lop oper 
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After making these pads, sew on to straps as 7 
shown in Seventh point. 


Ninth point. Fold piece No. 7 
over same as you did No. 1 and 
sew as follows after turning in 
edges same as in Sixth point. 





Tenth point. Sew the two straps shown in 
Seventh point on to Ninth point as follows. 





| 

| 

Eleventh point. Now sew the | 
article covered by the Tenth 
int on to the bag as completed 


in the Fifth point in this manner, ; 
with heavy waxed thread. | 
| 








Twelfth point. Take piece No. 6 and sew it 
on just above where you sewed on your carry- 


| 
| 
ing straps. | 





Lea ends 


Thirteenth point. Take piece No. 8 and | 
sew on the back side of the pack just under 
where you sew the big overcoat button, thereby 
making a handy outside pocket. 


Fourteenth point. Put 
in your draw-string, pull up, 
tie and button down the 
flap and you have your pack 
sack like this. 

The pack sack developed by 
the above diagrams is not 
only spacious and easy to 
pack but it is one that carries 
conveniently and comfortab!y. 
If itis cut according to di- 
rections it will fit the shoulders snugly and can be 
adjusted to hang in a position where your back 
will not be tired because of an uneven distribution 
of weight. Try to make one, Scouts, it’s easy. 














| The Pride of the Division 
(Concluded from page 4) 














Goliath of Gath would have gone down before 
that awful blow, and Sobotka rolled uncon- 
scious on the ground. 

Instantly, before he could recover, Joe 
sprang on him, tore the greasy leather belt 
from the Slav’s waist, and strapped his wrists 
together behind him. Broad-shouldered, mus- 
cle-bound, Sobotka could not voluntarily have 
brought his fingers within a foot of each other, 
but Joe placed one foot on a mighty forearm 
and tugged until the great hairy hands were 
back to back, then drove the tongue of the 
buckle through the solid leather. 

Rising, he stepped to Bob, who was sitting 
up. 

“You hurt, Bob?” he asked, anxiously, 
bending over him, but Bob shook his head. 

“Be all right ...in a... minute,” he 
answered. “‘Just knocked . . . out... 
some wallop!’’ He tried to get up, and J 
helped him to his feet. They stood for a mo- 


1923 


ment, then Bob started off toward the station, 
staggering a trifle, but rapidly regaining his 
strength, leaning on Joe. 

“You make it . . . all right?”’ he inquired, 
and Joe replied: 

“Fine as silk! Stopped her an inch from a 
Pullman, no more.” 

“That’s good! Thanks for coming back. 
Saved my life, I reckon. That guy was a terror, 
all right!” 

“’S all right,’’ answered Joe, embarrassed. 
“You’d do as much for me. Come on; we’ve 
got to go get Number 5 by the engine, and 
then I’ve got to report in to Crampton. We’ll 
send some men to gather in this chap and let 
them take him to town by train. He’ll do a 
trick down at Marlin, I reckon; guest of the 
state, you know. Come on!” 

And with Joe’s arm supporting his friend 
the two turned back to where unsought praise 
awaited their coming. 
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FREE 
A Vitalic Bike Cap to boys 


who will write for it 








ALaw @. Kerk. 


"wales = 


ly Vitalics Still Good 
(fter 0 Years Use” 


Alan Kirk’s experience is typical of what all boys 
and men say who ride on Vitalic Bicycle Tires. 
But it’s the sort of evidence that counts most 
with the buyers of tires—and it is proof of the 
. wearing, lasting qualities that are put into all 
Vitalics. 
For real endurance, freedom from punctures, 
for the things a bicycle rider wants most from 
his tires, there is nothing to equal Vitalics. 
And when such makers as Excelsior, Iver John- 
son and others insist on Vitalics as standard 
equipment for their finest bicycles, is there any 
wonder boys for years have preferred them? 
Thousands of boys have proved for themselves 
the truth of the slogan “Tougher than Ele- 
phant Hide.” 


Continental Rubber Works 
1950 Liberty Street 
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Erie, Pa. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
April’s Photographic Shower ae Te 


First Prize awarded to Scout Gilbert 
Moss, of St. George, Utah, for his photo- 
graph entitled, ““VWVhoo- Whoo” 


(Contest rules appear on page 33) 
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How to Make 


By Edwin 





a Zephyr Hit 


B. Whiting 








T TIMES every boy has wanted to fly a 

kite when the breeze was too gentle to waft 
his pet aircraft into the upper air. To his 
battery of ordinary kites every boy should add 
a zephyr kite that will go up when the wind 
has died down so that reflections begin to show 
on the surface of the old mill pond. A zephyr 
kite will do more than this. It will stay up in 
a dying wind long after the pond has become 
as smooth as glass. 

In a gentle 
breeze a zephyr 
kite will always 
fly away like a 
bird, right from 
the hand. Only 
when there is 
“no wind at 
all” is running 
with it neces- 
sary until it 
gets a grip on 
the upper air 
currents. In a 
very light  4&3”Frm 
breeze it will “”** ~ “ws x 4 
fly at an un- 
usually high angle, since the lower part of the 
string is not dragged down by the wind. A 
tailless kite requires less wind and flies at a 
higher angle than any form of box kite. 

A zephyr kite consists of sticks, string, tis- 
sue paper, and paste or glue symmetrically 
assembled. The sticks are of exactly equal 
length. 

A three-foot stick is about the shortest that 
will make a successful kite without a tail. By 
some quirk of good fortune there are yard 
sticks in the world. With a sharp jack knife 
guided alé®%g the back of a saw blade or other 
straight edge, cut the yard stick into two per- 
fect three-foot kite sticks. The kite has sticks 
four feet three inches long, made from grooves 
of tongued flooring board. 






/ 





IKE Charon and his scow we must now 
cross the sticks and the crossing must be 
in the right place if our kite is to fly like an 
eagle or sea gull. The horizontal or cross stick 
should be one-fifth of the way down from the 
top of the vertical stick. If you put it lower 
the kite will dive. If the horizontal stick does 
not perfectly balance in its exact center, care- 
fully whittle some wood from the heavy end 
until it does. If the vertical stick has a heavier 
end, let that be the lower end in the kite. ; 
Nailing the two sticks together is liable to 
weaken them too much, so tie them together 
with a long string, the ends of which serve later 
as a leading string. 

Next, bow the cross stick backward, as much 
as it will comfortably stand, by stretching a 
strong string from notches cut in the ends of 
the stick. If possible the bowstring should be 
an inch away from the crossing of the sticks for 
every foot of its length. Thus for a four-foot 
kite the tense bowstring would be four inches 
back of the crossing of the sticks in the center 
of the bow. 

To complete the frame measure off enough 
string to more than go around the outside of 
the kite. Tie the middle of the string to the 
bottom of the vertical stick and bring it on 
both sides through the grooves in the end of 
the cross stick or make one turn around notches 
cut near the ends of the bow. Bring the ends of 
string together at the top of the vertical stick 
and tie securely. Be sure the crossbow is 
exactly at right angles to the vertical stick and 


ME SECONDARY STRING 
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then fasten the peripheral string firmly to the 
ends of the bow by binding it around several 
times with string. 

To half a glass of water in a metal cup 
or pan that will stand heating add a table- 
spoonful of fiour and stir. Then bring 
slowly to the boiling point while stirring 
vigorously. Have plenty of paste and use it 
freely. This will save time in getting the 
paper on to the frame of the kite. 


APER ina 

single piece 

a, large enough to 
4 cover the entire 

/ kite will save 
the  consider- 


pone tae able bother of 
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4 symmetrically 


to the vertical 
stick, the kite 
will fly just as 
well.as if it did 
not resemble a patchwork quilt. The term, 
zephyr implies the use of real tissue paper. 
The five and ten cent stores usually sell some 
kind of tissue paper. A kite covered with 
newspaper will fly fairly well, but it requires 
more wind than a zephyr to get it up and to 
keep it up. 

To cover the kite lay the paper flat on the 
floor with the kite frame on top of it. Cut the 
paper two inches larger than the kite all 
around to allow plenty for lapping. Team 
work is handy at this stage of the game. Two 
boys can do a quicker job than one for, when 
one end of the curved crossbow is on the floor, 
the other most decidedly is not. Paste and lap 
the paper over the frame string on one long 
side first and then as soon as the paste holds, 
lap the other long edge. Then fasten the edges 
of the smaller area at the top of the kite. Now 
is the time to punch the leading strings through 
the paper, one at the cross sticks and a supple- 
mentary one on the vertical stick just half-way 
from the cross stick to the bottom. Next we 
must fasten the paper of the kite to the kite 
sticks themselves to keep it from shifting back 
and forth and wearing as the kite rocks in the 
air. Paste long strips of paper about three 
inches wide and lay along both sticks, catch- 
ing the paper of the kite on either side of 
the stick and completely encasing the stick in 
paper. 


OF SECONDARY 
STRING 





ADJUST the leading strings so that the one 

from where the sticks cross will be perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the kite. About a 
fourth the length of a kite stick distant from 
the kite the supplementary string from the 
middle of the lower part of the vertical stick 
joins the main string. If a rubber band be 
inserted as a part of this lower string, it will 
stretch and luff the kite in a sudden gust of 
wind which might otherwise wreck it. This is 
the only known good use a small boy can find for 
aslingshot rubber. Macramé cord No. 9 sold at 
drygoods stores for crocheting makes good kite 
string if your grocer has not the right kind. And 
now the kite is ready and anxious to fly. 

It isa great pleasure to own a kite that differs 
from most kites in that it will fly best when the 
wind is not too strong. A zephyr kite floating 
quietly and steadily in the warm summer sky isa 
sight to make any boy thrill with pride and joy. 








| Photographic 


Contest Rules 














These ‘instructions must be followed, other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or 
indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, cam- 
paign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contést must reach 
the editor before the 1oth of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. The 
"igen is open to all readers of Boys’ 

IFE. 


1923 


other nature 


3. Name and address of sender should: be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send 
letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be paid 
for every gther photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. Photographs accepted and published 
become the property of Boys’ Lire. 





“Top Notch!” 


You can discover it 
as easily as an Indian Scout 


OU don’t need the skill of an Indian Scout to 

find the trail that leads to the rubber-soled 
canvas shoes which give you the greatest comfort, 
speed and wear. Just look for the Top Notch 
Cross—and you’ve discovered them. 


When it comes to hiking and camping this 
summer remember the old army saying that the 
two unpardonable sins of a soldier are to have a 
rusty rifle and sore feet. It’s a fact that Top Notch 
Rubber Soled Shoes do protect your feet. They 
save your feet from weariness and blisters. They 
don’t get stiff if you’re caught in a downpour. 


Top Notch shoes are iron-strong, light and speedy 
—strictly hand-made throughout. In style and fit 
they are built as carefully as the finest custom- 
made leather shoes. The soles are made of a special 
kind of tough resilient rubber and the uppers are 
Top Notch long fibre duck. Every bit of material 
that goes into them has tested qualities for tough- 
hess, elasticity and appearance. 


Your shoe store or sporting goods dealer has or 
will get genuine Top Notch Rubber Soled Shoes for 
you if you refuse to accept those ‘‘just as good’’. 
Be sure to look for the Top Notch Cross on the soles 
and ankle patches. 


Send for your copy of “Hiking and Camping ” 
YOU’D probably like to read ‘‘Hiking and Camp- 
ing’’ by Clint Little. It has some valuable informa- 
tion you’ll want before you go to camp. Just 
mail us a post card and we'll forward your copy. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


OP NOTC 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 


TOP NOTCH GYM BAL 

Just what you want 
or hikes or camping ~ one 
for indoor sports or gymnasium 
work as 

Gym Bals have these Top Notch 
features. Nomn-skid soles. Tough - 
resilient rubber. Uppers of Top 
Notch long fibre duck. Trimmings 
and ankle patches of real leather. 























Animal Weather Forecasters 


N OST animals have a curious instinct which 
i enables them to foretell the weather. Doubt- 
less it comes from living in the open, just as men 
who live out of doors ule, know much mor: 
about the weather than the city man. It is believed 
that animals usually give some sign of a change in 
the weather, if we are observing enough to see it 
A flock of sheep, for instance, will change their 
pasture ground or at least their position just before a 
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heavy gale sets in. It has been observed that swal- 
lows fly low before stormy weather and rise to great 
heights in the air if the weather is to be fine. The 
scream of the peacock is thought to give warning of a change in 
the weather. When a cat washes over its ears some believe one 
should prepare for rain. The bees will make for home when 
rain threatens, and some claim that the braying of a donkey 
is another storm warning. There are innumerable signs given 
by animals on the approach of a hard winter. The field 
mice, for instance, are supposed to have mysterious warning 
far ahead of time and to cover up their holes in the fields for 
protection. Anyone who closely observes animals is likely 
to have observed similar 


signs 


London to New York in a Day 


MAMMOTH flying boat is now being built which is 
¢ expected to carry 200 or more passengers at a time 
across the Atlantic, and provide all the luxuries of modern 
travel. There are to be three great hulls built entirely of metal 
which will float side by side on the water. When fully equipped 
and loaded with passengers for a trip the flying boat will 
weigh upwards of 1000 tons. It will be driven by four groups 
of oil burning engines arranged in series, so that should one 
or more of them stop for any reason there would still remain 
ample power to keep the machine aloft. No great speed is 
contemplated, and the flying boat will maintain an average 
rate of about 1eo miles an 


Making a water Spee d record 


measures seventy-two inches in length and sixteen inches in 
height and has perfect working reproductions of injectors, 
lubricators, boilers, checks, safety valves, steam gauge feed 
hose, ash blower, etc. So perfect is every detail of its machin- 
ery that the marvelous little model runs with perfect smooth 
ness and practically no noise. r 


Ancient Lake Dwellers 


N THE remote past many of our ancestors doubtless lived 
in shelters raised on piles far from land in lakes and other 
bodies of water. During a recent dry spell in Europe the 
waters of several lakes fell so low that the foundations 
of whole villages of this kind were revealed. 
lhe first discovery of the kind was made 
some fifty years ago. From systematic 
searches it has been found that lake 
dwelling was once common all over 
England and in many parts of 
France and Switzerland. By living 
far from the shore the lake dwellers 
were safeguarded from wild animals 
and the attacks of their enemies. 
How many thousands of years ago 
these houses were built 





hour, thus enabling her to 
fly from London to New 
York in a little more than 
a day. 


A Stationary ‘‘Bike’’ 
Trip 
T IS now possible to 
measure the exact 
amount of energy you exert 
in riding your bicycle. The 
record is made by means of 
a complicated apparatus 
connected with a stationary 
bicycle. The rider breathes 
entirely through a hose at 
tached to his nose and 
mouth which is in turn 
connected with reservoirs. 
This makes it possible to 
measure the amount of 
oxygen used by the rider 
and the quantity of car- 
bonic acid produced. The 
mechanism meanwhile mea- 
sures the exact speed of the 
wheels although of course 
they remain stationary and merely turn on rollers. 
of experiments are being made with the machine which will 
doubtless throw new light on the science of bicycle riding. 


A series 


50 Mile an Hour Toy 


HE beautiful little locomotive shown in the accompanying 
illustration is believed to be the most perfect model of its 
kind ever built. There is no doubt at any rate thai it is the 
fastest, since it can travel at a speed of fifty miles an hour 
The model is built on the scale of one inch to a foot. It 





Measuring “‘bike’’ energy 


it is impossible to say, but 
their period fell in prehistoric 
times inthe very distant past. 
The same instinct for self 
preservation led the early in- 
habitants of our southwest to live in cliffs. 


“Shooting Stars’’ 


HE “shooting star” or meteor we often 

see darting across the sky is having a 
lively time of it. While the earth is loafing 
along through space at the rate of 18.5 miles 
a second, the meteor travels at the rate of 20 
or perhaps 4o miles a second. It becomes 
visible when it grows red or rather white hot, 
due to the friction of passing through our 
atmosphere. The meteor takes fire when it 
is from 80 to 100 miles above the earth. It 
usually passes the earth without striking it, 
not coming nearer than five miles of the sur- 
face. When a meteor moves slowly it burns 
with a red or yellow flame. When a meteor 
travels at the rate of 40 miles an hour, which 
is not uncommon, it burns with blue flashes 
of intensely hot fire. Its temperature is 300 
or more times that of red heat. When a 
meteor traveling at such a rate strikes the 
earth head on, as sometimes happens, it naturally makes 
considerable disturbance. 


A Wild Animal Famine 


MERICA is suffering from a wild animal famine. During 

the World War the supply of wild animals was naturally 

cut off since no one had the time to hunt or ship them. Ameri- 

can ingenuity supplied many of the articles held up by the War, 
but it could not manufacture wild animals. So great 









A loy battleship 
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locomotive could accomplish it. To-day one may 
travel in a motor boat at the rate of seventy-eight 
miles an hour. The resistance of the air is so 
great when traveling at this rate that the body of 
the boat is shaped like a whale with stream lines, 
so that it will slip through the air and water with the 
least possible resistance. The under body of the boat 
is so shaped that as the speed increases the boat 
literally is lifted above the water and only touches 
the high spots skipping along as a stone skims the 
water. Some idea of the speed may be gained from 
the fact that it is extremely dangerous to jump or 
fall from a boat traveling at a seventy-eight knots 
clip. One man who fell overboard actually had his 
arm broken by the force with which he struck the water. 
Some day we may travel in great liners built on these lines 
which will cross the Atlantic in a single day. 





3300 Years Old 


HE richest treasures of ancient Egypt yet discovered 
have just been brought to light after lying hidden for 
3300 years. Although the objects discovered are worth 
millions of dollars their mere value in money is comparatively 
unimportant. It is believed that the old Pharaoh, King 
Tutankhamen by name,-had no heirs and therefore had his 
wealth buried with him. The great 
marvel of the find is that it 
should have changed so lit- 
tle in all these centuries. 
The vases and other 
objects of carved 
alabaster retain 
their beautiful 
polish. Even the 
perfumery in the 
jars stil’, gives off 
odor, although it has 
lost something of its 
sweetness. The rugs and 
cloth of that ancient day are 
still bright in color. But the 
most remarkable feature of the 
discovery is that it shows the 
Egyptians of that day made objects as beautiful as those of 
the Greeks. It is thought by some that even the Greeks 
copied something of their art from the Egyptians of an earlier 
period, and that even the Pharoahs in turn may have copied 
from a still older and higher civilization, which passed away 
in remote antiquity and has left no trace behind. 


A 500 Pound Battleship 

ERE is a perfect working model of a battleship which 
actually sails and fights. Though only five feet in 
length it weighs 500 pounds, and is fully equipped with engines 
and miniature cannon. The little ship is run by electricity, 
the power being supplied by a storage battery. The ma- 
chinery is so adjusted that the ship will sail in any 
direction for a given distance and return to its starting place. 
The most interesting feature of the battleship, howeverpgAits 
battery. It carries four fourteen-inch turret guns of t 
two caliber pistols. The side batteries consist of twenty-two 
caliber pistols. The “guns” fire either blanks or bullets. 
The batteries are controlled by a time instrument connected 
with the batteries, which makes it possible to fire the guns 

singly or as a broadside when desired. 





An Aero-Iceboat 


N ENTIRELY new form of craft has been devised by 
4 combining the iceboat and aeroplane. By mounting the 
boat on skates the friction is reduced to a minimum. The 
power is supplied by an aeroplane propeller run by a motor of 
one hundred horsepower. Such a craft will fly over the ice at 
the rate of considerably more than one hundred miles an hour. 





is the demand for wild animals to-day for circuses, 
menageries and zoological gardens that animals 








This model can make almost a mile a minute 


are being shipped directly to American ports from 
South Africa and other markets. Great expedi- 
tions are now scouring African jungles to meet 
the present demand. A party of 200 or more in- 
cluding beaters, runners up and men experienced 
in handling lions, tigers, elephants, giraffes and 
other wild animals accompany these expeditions, 
which are often gone a year or more on these 
hunts. Some of the animals thus captured must 
be carried hundreds of miles on the backs of the 
natives to the seaports from which they are to 
be shipped to America. 





70 Knots an Hour 








T IS only a few years since a mile a minute 
was considered a breathless speed and only a 





This motor iceboat has made 122 miles an hour. It is known as the 
“Red Devil’’ and is operated on Turkey Foot Lake at Akron, Ohio 
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Running Time 
(Concluded from page 5) 











had gained three feet over Eyson. Bud won 
away from the three lesser Stanford men and 
gained on Hyson. 

The feeling that victory was his surged 
through Jerry’s blood. It was as though he 
was running to his mother, across the wide 
miles that separated them, and his heart was 
light with joy. There came to his mind a 
fleeting vision of their meeting. He embraced 
her and kissed her, and felt her happy tears 
on his face. He saw her grow well because of 
his presence and care. In the instant of 
thought he even saw himself working in the 
Eastern village, during the summer, so that 
later he might bring his mother back with 
him to Berkeley and care for her until he had 
won his diploma and could take a man’s place 
in the world. 

Faster and faster he ran, without effort, 
gaining a foot and then another over Bud and 
Hyson, who ran abreast. Dimly he heard a 
mighty cheer from the bleachers, and he smiled 
inwardly as the cacophony came to him as his 
own name. ‘Grainger! Grainger!’’ they were 
yelling. He was going to win! 

From a point of vantage, stop-watch in 
hand, Jimmy Bender studied the race. He 
saw Bud and Hyson fight side by side down 
the track, and exulted because at last Bud had 
found the fight worth while. Then he turned 
and looked at Jerry. The splendid speed of 
the boy! Amazing as it was Jimmy was not 
pleased. He knew too well that Jerry’s slight 
frame could not hold up under the long strain. 
He had let himself out too soon. Hyson and 
Bud were running a wiser race. 

Jerry’s sense of victory left him when the 
rhythmic crunch of another runner’s feet 
reached his ears. He was falling behind! He 
was overfyken! He saw a flash of white and 
crimson, then another of blue and gold, and 
suddenly he knew that Hyson and Bud had 
passed him, his team-mate on the heels of the 
other. It was not until then that Jerry 
realized he was tired. No longer did it seem 
that he was running to his mother. He could 
not think of her; his mind was tortured with 
pains that shot up the back of his legs. His 
feet were of lead, his breath came in short 
gasps. Suddenly, in an instant, he had been 
robbed of his wings. 

He stumbled on, sensing now that the race 
was more than half over. He had to hang on, 
he told himself, he had to keep running. 
Now three, now five, now ten feet ahead 
Hyson and Bud ran abreast. He struggled to 
sprint, fell out ef his stride and lost another 
foot. The effort cost him most of his remain- 
ing strength, and he began to stagger. Then, 
with an effort, he willed self-control, and ran 
doggedly after the two in the lead. Te had 
to catch them! He had to! Tears of anguish 
came to his eyes, his breathing was a painful 
sob, but he ran on, blindly. 

Some distance ahead he saw the judges 
grouped opposite the tape. He remembered 
that he had to be the first to break the tape. 
With the last ounce of his strength he sprang 
forward, in a sprint. But it was too late. 
The tape snapped across the breast of Bud 
Perkins. A foot behind him Hyson crossed 
the line. Jerry came in third, two feet behind 
Hyson. 

As someone caught him in his arms he was 
happy that Bud had won. He heard the cheer 
go up. “Perkins! Perkins! Perkins!’ Then, 
a moment later, his own name was shouted to 
the sky. “Grainger! Grainger! Grainger!’ 
But it was too late! 

He stumbled free from the man who sup- 
ported him and staggered across the oval. 
He did not see anyone. He could not stop 
to talk. He could not bring himself to con- 
gratulate Bud, even. He had lost and it 
was too late. A picture of his mother waiting 
for him made him shudder. He threw off 
the arm of someone who greeted him and ran 
dizzily to the showers. Now his breath began 
to come easily, but an overwhelming weariness 
possessed him. He wanted desperately to 
sink down in the grass and sleep. But he 
must get away. 

The shower was deserted when he got there. 
As hastily as he could he stripped and tossed 
his track suit into a corner. He would have 
no further need of it, that was certain. The 
cold water revived him. He rubbed himself 


dry and pulled on his street clothes, not stop- 
ping to put on his collar. Then he stole out 
through a gate used by the laborers who kept 
the track in repair, and, careful to avoid the 
few people who were abroad on the campus, 
walked to a secluded spot in the midst of a live 
oak grove. The gnarled, wide-spreading trees | 
sheltered him from the sun. 

There he flung himself on the grass, with his | 
head buried in his arms, and sobbed. He had | 
lost. He did not care about the outcome of | 
the other events of the day. He didn’t care 
even whether his own team or Stanford won 
the meet. He cculd think, only, of the bitter 
defeat he had suffered and of the gentle mother 
who had prayed for victory. 

In the distance, now and then, he could hear 
the cheers from the crowded bleachers. Then 
after a while he heard no more. The sun 
descended through the branches of the trees, 
the air grew cool, and dusk came. But Jerry 
still lay there, no longer bemoaning the un- 
avoidable defeat, but trying to think of a way 
to get to his mother. He might try to borrow 
the money, from Bud perhaps, but he had no 
security and didn’t know when he could 
repay it. He hated the thought of borrowing, 
and even Bud might not be able to spare 
enough. Jerry knew that he was always in 
debt, despite his liberal allowance. And there 
was no one else. 

His thcughts got him nowhere. Sick of the 
futility of it, and rather ashamed of his own 
emotion, he at last got up and walked back 
across the campus to the house in which he 
lived. He must look up Bud, and congratulate 
him. He was genuinely glad that Bud had 
won. It showed that he could fight when he 
wanted to and that he had the stuff. He 
hadn’t been sure of Bud before, he was so 
easy-going, but now his friend had proved 
himself. He had won against Hyson, whom 
everybody considered a star. 

Jerry forgot his own problem in thinking 
of his friend, and his face wore a half-smile as 
he crossed the street to his house. 

On a stand in the hall he found a telegram 
addressed to himself. He tore it open and read: 

“Good luck. I am counting the days-until 
you come. Mother.” 

By the time stamped upon the message he 
saw it had been delivered that morning. She 
had sent her word of encouragement, an 
expression of faith, and he had failed! He 
crumpled the yellow slip in his hand, and 
turned to go up the stairs to his room. But 
as his foot touched the third step the hall door 
opened. He turned, making no effort to 
conceal his tears, and saw Bud Perkins and 
Coach Jimmy Bender. 

In one leap they were upon him, slapping 
him on the back and assailing him affection- 
ately. Then Bud saw the pain in his face and 
the telegram in his hand. 

““What’s wrong, Jerry?’’ he asked earnestly. 
“Bad news? I’m sorry, old chap.” 

““My mother’s sick, back in Massachusetts,” 
Jerry explained. “She was counting on me 
winning to-day so I could go back to her. 
Now—I can’t.” 

“The deuce you can’t!” cried Bud. 

“That’s just what we came to tell you,” 
observed Jimmy Bender. “We've been look- 
ing all over the campus for you ever since the 
quarter. You’re going with us to Harvard, 
old son, no mistake about that.” 

“But I lost—” Jerry began. 

Bud and the coach laughed. 

“You lost the quarter all right,” said 
Jimmy, “‘but that isn’t the point. The point 
is I had the stop-watch on your first two- 
twenty, and bless my soul if you didn’t tie 
the world’s record for the two-twenty-yard 
dash!”’ 

“What?” 

“You sure did, old kid!” cried Bud. “You 
sure did!” 

“Of course the time is unofficial, but I don’t 
make mistakes. Two reporters got it the 
same as I did. I’m taking you East to give 
you a chance to beat your own time at the 
Harvard Stadium. You run, the two-twenty, 
not the quarter.’ 

“Come on, Jerry, let’s celebrate! It’s my 
party!” offered Bud. 

“Righto!” Jerry agreed. “Our first stop 
is the Western Union!” 
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DANIEL BOONE—1734-1820 


Eleven-year-old Daniel Boone was 
out squirrel hunting with his chums. 
They saw a panther in a tree. Creep- 
ing close for careful aim Daniel killed 
it with a single shot from his flint-lock 
squirrel rifle. 








Suppose Daniel Boone 
had owned a 
Modern Remington Rifle 


ANIEL BOONE had to stop 
to reload his rifle with a ramrod 
after every shot. 


The modern boy with the Reming- 

















ton Slide Action .22 Rifle—model 12 
—has only to pump the slide to reload. 


Model 12 is a remarkable achievement of 
modern invention. True to all that Reming- 
ton tradition means. Which is another way 
of saying that for more than a hundred years 
Remington Rifles have been the well-beloved 
guns of the finest shots and leading sports- 
men the world over. 


Here 1s a rifle to start right with. A real 
sportsman’s arm—light in weight, beauti- 
fully balanced, and safe. With the famous 
features exclusive to Remington. 


Hammerless—no chance to catch hammer in 
clothes, fences or twigs. 


Solid Breech—completely enclosed — dirt, 
tain, snow or twigs are kept out of the action; 
smoke and empty cartridges are kept out of 
line of sight and away from the shooter’s face. 


Take-down—no tools required. 


Safety Devices—impossible to pull the trig- 
ger or fire the rifle when the safety is on. 


Send for Model 12 Folder. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway, New York 


Model 12 Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long and 
-22 Long Rifle Cartridges 





If you want to get full 
benefits of the accuracy 
of your trifle be sure to 
shoot Remington Car- 
tridges. You can get 
them anywhere, 


























‘Tine Radio 


HERE are gray days and cold at camp as 

elsewhere; but at camp such days spell 
“gloom” with a capital “‘G”—that is, if you 
have no radio set. If you have one, it’s 
“Gather round the fire, tune in, and forget all 
about the weather.’ The rain that beats on 
the tent will not sound half so wet, nor the 
wind feel half so chilly. And I can fancy just 
such a gathering on just such a night listening, 
perhaps, to Dan Beard’s familiar voice telling 
one of the best hunting stories that ever “‘came 
over.” No, Dan hasn't said so, but maybe 
he will. You'll have to ask him. 

But Radio means a radio set. And to get 
the right kind of set—one that will give satis- 
faction—you will have to do some figuring. 
Take out your pencil and paper, your copy of 
the list of broadcasting stations and your map. 
Plot the positions of the broadcasting stations 
you wish to hear. Then, with a pair of com- 
passes and the camp as a center, draw a circle 
embracing those stations of most importance 
to you. The radius, of course, will be the 
measure of the distance your set is to cover. 
If the stations within the circle are of high 
power you may reasonably expect to “get” 
all of them. 

Having determined the distance to be a 
tiated, consult the chart given here, and, 
estimating which set is most likely to suit, re- 
member that in the summer-time it is not 
possible to hear (consistently) nearly so far as 
in the winter. The shorter distances, as given 
in the chart, may be taken as reasonably 
reliable for hot weather reception. However, 
as Penrod says, “It might be more, and it 
might be less.” 

Of course you want a loud speaker, pro- 
vided the camp is to be a more or less per- 
manent one and if all are to listen in. Anda 
loud speaker implies a certain general type of 
set. And this type means batteries. Relative 
to loud speakers it should be pointed out that 
these all fall into one or another of two classes: 
1, loud speakers which simply magnify the 
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sound by concentrating the sound waves, and 
2, those which not only concentrate the sound 
waves but magnify them by means of especially 
designed, electrically controlled mechanisms. 
Where considerable volume is of importance 
loud speakers of the second class will probably 
be wanted. For smaller amplification those 
of the first class will do. 

But to get back to the batteries. Where 
the camp is within a reasonable distance of a 
garage or battery agency it hardly pays to 
take a heavy storage battery with you, for a 
storage battery has to be filled and fully 
charged, and under such circumstances ship- 
ment is difficult. If you are going to the camp 
by automobile, however, the shipment need 
not bother you, though the problem of re- 
charging the battery remains. If your set is 
operated with dry cells, all well and good. If 
not, perhaps the best thing to do is to make up 
your mind to leave the storage battery behind 
and use dry cells instead. This is easily done. 
Each dry cell operates at very nearly 1% volts. 
Four of these cells, connected in series, deliver 
a current of 6 volts. Two banks of such cells 
will serve admirably in lieu of a storage bat- 
tery. Fig. 2 shows how to connect these cells. 
They are arranged in “series parallel.” Two 
complete battery sets consisting of eight cells 
each ought to be provided and each set used 
on alternate days. That makes 16 cells in all. 








Standard Radio Sets—Approximate Receiving Ranges and Prices 







































































| } 
|| Kind of Set Range Cost Loud Aerial Loop 
| in Miles Speaker 
|| Crystal 15 to 25 $10 to $30 No Yes No 
Single tube 25 to 4o $35 to $50 No Yes No 
Single tube, 
regenerative 30 to 60 $50 to $75 No Yes No 
One step, : 
regenerative 50 to 100 $60 to $100 No « Yes No 
Two step, , y 
regenerative 100 to 200 $125 to $175 Yes Yes No 
Two stages 
Radio F. 
Detector 200 to 500 $200 to so Yes Yes Yes 
Two stages 
Audio F. 
Three stages 
Radio F. 
Detector 500 to 1000 | $270 to $350 Yes Yes Yes 
Two stages 
Audio F. 














At 35 cents each, the cost is $5.60 for the 
batteries. 

The transportation of the receiving set itself 
need present no obstacles. Remove the 
vacuum tubes and box the set securely, not 
forgetting antenna wire, insulators, ground and 
lead wire, etc. The tubes ought to be wrapped 
in cotton and tissue paper, packed snugly in a 
box and carried to camp in a hand-bag. The 
slightest jar may ruin a tube, for they are deli- 
cate affairs at best. Incidentally, it might be 
well to take one or two extra tubes along for 
safety. 

When you get to camp the problem of instal- 
lation of the set will present itself. Three 
general things will have to be attended to. 
First, the location of the set. Second, the 
aerial. Third, the ground. For those not 
familiar with the arrangement of these pieces of 
apparatus we insert a drawing showing the 
“lay out” commonly followed. 

Needless to say the set must be located so 
it can be used both in rainy and in fair weather. 
It is important also that the place chosen be 
as dry as possible. There is nothing so dele- 
terious to a radio set as dampness. This 
applies also to the dry cells, both “A” and 
“B” batteries—they must be kept dry. A 
good, strong packing box set up on end with a 
couple of improvised shelves for holding the 
set and batteries suggests itself as a suitable 
contrivance. When not in use, the equipment 
may be covered witha tarpaulin or other water- 
proof material. Whatever you do, however, 
take care not to allow the outfit to get damp 
or moldy. Hang a lantern near the set so it 
may be conveniently operated at night. Then 
put up a sign, “hands off,” for there is no sense 
in twirling the dials and knobs just to see them 
go round. 

The aerial ought to be easily erected, for, 
as a rule, where camps are, trees abound; and 
two trees make excellent aerial supports. 
Get the aerial as high as possible and see that it 
is well insulated. Above all things see to it 
that no branches of trees come in contact with 
the wire. If they do, the signals will stop every 
time a branch sways against the wire, particu- 


larly if the weather is wet. Use about 100 
feet of No. 14 stranded copper wire. For the 
lead from the aerial to the set, as well as 
for the ground wire, ordinary insulated bell 
wire may be used. The lead should be 
soldered to the aerial. This means a small 
soldering iron (a hot poker or wire will do), 
some solder and a little flux, but it is well 
worth while. 

The ground may be the source of some 
trouble. The idea of the ground is to make 
a good, permanent contact with the soil—just 
sticking the end of a wire six or eight inches into 
the ground will not do—a good ground is 
necessary. It is as important as the aerial. 
And here let us say something about the 
ground andaerial. Both ground and aerial are 
part of the antenna system. By means of this 
system the incoming radio waves are picked 
up. These waves are very feeble under all 
circumstances. Yet they are the things that 
work the radio set. They are more important 
than batteries, tubes, transformers or anything 
else. Hence, if good rec eption is wanted the 
aerial and ground should receive royal atten- 


tion. Nothing is 
INSULATWE 
FORE : 


too good for them. 
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tin pails, etc.—and bind them tightly together 
with wire and half submerge the bundle in 
the shores of a pond or at the bank of a creek 
or spring or ina marshy spot. To do this you 
may have to go some distance from the camp, 
but do not go too far—certainly not over 75 
to 100 feet—lest you lengthen the antenna 
system too much. The ground wire may be 
led directly to the ground underneath the set 
and then laid in a shallow trench from there 
to the metallic ground contact. So buried, 
the wire is out of the way. No one will trip 
over it in the dark and spoil an otherwise per- 
fectly good concert. 

In larger camps a radio bulletin board is a 
good idea. On it may be posted the programs 
of the various broadcasting stations and other 
items of radio interest. Time signals are 
welcome as are weather, stock and market 
reports and news and sporting items. In 
permanently organized camps remote from 
cities and towns it may be expedient to secure 
the services of a licensed operator who cannot 
only take charge of the radio station but can 
set up a transmitting apparatus by means of 
which communication may be established with 
the outside world in case of emergency. Such 
an operator might also be able to send signals 
at stated times of the day to small exploring 
parties carrying portable sets—such signals 
to indicate the time and weather forecasts, 
etc. 

The question which is going to arise with 
many campers is whether the sets with which 
they are already equipped will be of any use 
at camp. Naturally the owner of a set must 
decide this problem for himself. It is largely 
a matter of distance to be covered by the 
set. The owner of a radio outfit ought to 
be the best one to judge how far * will re- 
ceive. 

If you have not an outfit let us ‘advise the 
purchase of a good set of standard make from 
a responsible dealer. There are many kinds 
of sets and many prices, but in radio as in most 
other things—particularly in radio—the best 
is economy in the end. We do not recommend 
the use of a loop antenna unless it is impossible 
to erect an aerial. The loop is all very well in 
its place and serves its purpose well, but this 
purpose, so far as the amateur is concerned, is 
that of a substitute for an aerial where the 
latter is impracticable. 

And here is another thing to bear in mind, 
and this is the fact that radio waves do not 
pass as freely through objects as over them. 
Radio waves are something like light waves, 
and just as shadows are cast by objects in the 
sunlight so radio shadows are cast by large 
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Why spend one or 
two hundred dol- 
lars on a receiving 
set and then put 
up a leaky (poorly 
insulated) anten- 
na! Why indeed! 
Yet it is done every 
day. 

If you can secure 
a length of gas or 
other metal pipe 
(six to ten feet) 
drive it deep into 
the ground for your 
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ground wire con- 

tact, soldering the latter to it. Choose a spot 
for the pipe where the soil is damp. Wet soil 
makes a better ground than dry soil. Another 


way to make a ground is to gather together a 
number of pieces of old metal—stove lids, 
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Insulation—Many aerials of the inverted L 
type are improperly insulated in that the lead- 
in is fastened too close to the support. If the 
lead-in is taken from the roof of a house it 
should be kept as far away as possible from 
the roof and sides and the entrance should be 
made by way of a long porcelain bushing. 

Changes of Adjustment—Owing to the fact 
that broddcasting is not always made at pre- 
cisely the given wave-length and because the 
transmitting power varies and also because of 
varying atmospheric conditions it is usually 
necessary to tune a set a little differently each 
time one “listens in.” In general, however, 


where dials are used it is a very good plan to 
mark the points which give the best results. 
In this way one may set his controls at ap- 
proximately the correct points before picking 
up his phones. This often eliminates much 
trouble. 

Use for Discarded Tuning Coil—An old 
single-slide tuning coil makes a very good 
loading coil. By attaching it in series to the 
ground or antenna leads longer wave-lengths 
may be received. The rough tuning may be 
done with the slider and the finer tuning with 
the controls of the receiving set. 

(Concluded on page 54) 





Aerial Set and Ground 
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objects standing in their path. In these radio 
shadows there are no wave impulses. Last 
summer the writer saw an aerial erected at 
the seashore, beneath a bluff about 60 feet 
in height. During the month the writer was 
there no radio signals were received, though 
the set was a tube set of standard make. The 
owner was very much disappointed of course. 
No doubt his aerial lay in a radio shadow. It 
is doubtful if he ever got anything but code 
on that aerial. And this applies to an aerial 
in hilly country or shadowed by dense woods. 
Naturally one has to erect an aerial where his 
camp happens to be. But if there is any 
choice at all of location strive to put the aerial 
where it will not be shadowed by hills or other 
obstructions. 

In conclusion (and this is to the younger 
boys), don’t count too heavily upon that 
crystal set. Take it along if you wish and 
give it a try. Maybe you will succeed. 
Nevertheless, if your camp is more than 20 
miles from a broadcasting station the chances 
are you will get nothing over. If you do 
get results nobody will be better pleased 
than we. This is going to be a radio sum- 
mer at camp, and the best wishes for success, 
go out to all. 
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Approved Tents: More Hints on 
Woods Etiquette 


OR some time the Department of Camping 

has been making a study of light-weight 
shelter tents for the year-round hiker and 
camper. Many models were considered and 
experimented with. 

The featherweight shelter tent, issued by 
our Supply Department, has been tested in 
severe winter weather and was found to with- 
stand the storm, sleet, and snow like a regular 
old Scout. Set up, it measures 7 feet 4 inches 
by 5 by 3 feet. It is furnished with six steel 
stakes, two folding poles and a carrying case 
which makes a good pillow when the tent is 
set up. The weight of the complete outfit is 
44 lbs., in the regular O. D. U. S. Army 
shelter half material. When sleeping under 
the open sky, the tent can be used as a sleeping- 
bag with the addition of a poncho for a ground 
cloth. 

A dandy “buddy” tent is the “Forester,” 
which design gives the maximum size for an 
equivalent weight in any other type of shelter. 
(Width 7% feet, depth 714 feet, front height 
6% ; feet, tock 2 feet.) The end of Forester 
bucks the wind like a snow-plow, offering little 
“square rigging” to pull up the stakes. If 
you will take a square piece of paper and fold 
it diagonally, you have a rough model of the 
Forester. The open front catches the heat of 
a fire, while the angle of the walls is such as 
to reflect it on your back when facing the fire. 

A small hood or pedk extends from the top 
of the front as gn extension and a protection 





against a head-on storm. In very severe 
weather, the ropes, held by grommets in the 
tent front just below the peak extension, are 
foined across the entrance. A poncho thrown 
over the rope will shut out a beating rain. 

Two can sleep in the Forester with comfort. 
It is best pitched with a pair of “‘scissors”’ and 
a long pole (14 feet or more) for the ridge, but 
it may be pitched with only one upright. 
The peak of the tent is fastened to the inter- 
section of the poles and a small rope passing 
through the tent supports the ridge. This 
rope permits the hanging of various small 
articles and wearing apparel. A lantern can 
be suspended from the peak. Ample room is 
afforded for duffle under the sides near the 
front. In an emergency, this tent will shelter 
6 or 8 scouts and sleep three. 

The tent is wide enough sleeping broadside 
fuliy exposed to the air, on balmy nights, yet 
insuring shelter against unexpected showers. 

The simplest form of shelter is a piece of 
light weight material water-proofed or canvas 
measuring 7X7, 7X9, or 9xQ feet. Any 
number of models can be devised from these 
sheets. The grommets can be arranged to 
rig up the most practical models. Experi- 
ments can be made by using paper models to 
work up the various types. This “tarpaulin” 
is also useful as a pack blanket used with a 
tump line and a few thongs, or an improvised 
harness. Thus, the regular pack is eliminated. 

The Forester and the* Tarpaulin can be 
obtained through the Supply Department at 
a reasonable cost. Directions for making the 


former appear in the Handbook for Boys. 











Jim Morse Among the Cannibals 


(Continued from page 15) 





cross it, barely attempt descent of the suc- 
cession of rapids. 

They skirted the steep cliffs, not certain 
whether they had passed the bridge, forthe 
Angabunga twisted with sudden and deep 
loops; working their way upstream in the 
hope that they had not overshot, bruised, 
scratched but unheeding with the fury of the 
chase driving them. 

Jim plunged on with set face, his rifle at 
port, thinking of nothing but the litter he had 
seen go across that bridge and what.they would 
do if the bridge was down. It seemed certain 
that Dubu would have thought of that. To 
return to the Mission and use the lower bridge 
would be to give them a handicap that might 
well be invincible. There were side ridges he 
had noticed on the northern side of the river 
that might take hours to negotiate before they 
could reach the spot where Dubu had crossed. 

He saw the skipper, higher up the slope, 
pressing through, his face streaming with 
sweat, the jut of his jaw plain through his 
beard, striding, leaping. The Eleverans were 
making their way through the jungle like 
swimmers through wave and surf. Awoto’s 
red braided uniform he glimpsed now and then 
and he wondered momentarily what kind of 
weather the Admiral was making of it in his 
cage. 

Then he broke through to a clearing that 
zigzagged down from the ridge to the river. 
All about were signs of a hastily broken 
camp with a smouldering fire, pots overturned 
and trampled grass where men had walked 
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and lain. The skipper was beside him, Afua 
part way down the final pitch examining the 
bridge. The rest of the party came bolting 
out of the brush to join them and look at the 
calamity against which they had hoped in 
vain. 

The footrope and suspension ropes with the 
interlacing vines had beer hacked and torn 
away. They whipped the water, tugging at 
their nearer fastenings to a stout tree close to 
where Afua stood, flogging the rapids, looking 
like a net torn from its moorings. The rattan 
handlines, coated with silica, had been hard 
to sever in the hurry of Dubu’s flight. One of 
them had been hacked through and trailed 
downstream like a long vine, the other still 
stretched tenuously from shore to shore, all 
that was left of the primitive but vital struc- 
ture, just a mockery. 

Jim tested it. It was tough enough but 
whether they could ever cross by it, one by 
one, overhand, sagging it down with their 
full weight until their lower bodies would drag 
in the water, was doubtful. He looked at the 
skipper and the skipper shook his head. 

“Never stand the strain, Jim. Looks like 
they’d done us—for now.” 

Afua too decided against such-an attempt. 
The line was too clumsy for a good grip, in- 
tended only for a guide and balance line, 
loosely woven of rattan strips that would 
pinch and cut the hands as weight squeezed its 
loose plaiting. There was another thing 
against it. Watching the test, the Eleverans 
drew back, muttering about crocodiles. 
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200 Wonderful Outdoor 


Stunts in This FREE! 


Boys’ Handbook 


| er ytd red-blooded boy will welcome this book with a whoop 
of joy! It tells all about fishing and camping—how to make 
a cabin, a t, a box kite—how to wigwag—just cram full of 
outdoor dope! Lots of pictures! 100 pages! 


Given Free for 4 Honor Bright Tags! 


To get this book, send us only four tags from Honor Bright 
Shirts or Blouses. We give you first tag Free—send coupon below. 


Then ask Mother to go to the store with you and help you pick 
out some Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses with tags. All it takes 
is three tags more, or four tags in all. 


Ask for These Shirts at Your Store 


Honor BricHT , 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 


The bulliest shirts and blouses you ever saw for 
lively, active boys. Made of closely woven, stout fabrics 
—cut good and roomy—curved armholes for greater 
ease and comfort. Big pocket you can “stuff” full of 
things without tearing it. 


You and Mother will both like the snappy stripes 
and colors—or the khaki or blue for sport wear. 
Strongly stitched and accurately cut. Regular 
military collar or plain, buttoned down. Tell 
Mother to look at the Honor Bright 
Play Suits too, for little tots. 
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38 BOYS’ LIFE : 
1 “No crocodiles in fast water, are there, | 
Afua?” Jim asked. 
“T don’t know about mountain crocodiles,” 
said Afua frankly. “Crocodiles everywhere, all 
7 kinds of water.” 
It was plain the men were perfectly willing 
















> to fight other men, odds or no odds, but to 
LEARN HOW TO PLAY dangle from a rope with none too good a , 
| clutch and chance the rush of a crocodile was 
ANY TUNE IN ONE too much for them. The skipper shook his il 
head again understandingly and Jim had his | e 
AFTERNOON own qualms. Awoto came up to the group, d 
holding the Admiral’s cage. a 
“Crocodile all same fish,” he said. “One a 
FR EE complete instructions kind slow water wrigoa, one kind fast water r 
for making real music urigoa—much too quick. No can do. He | You may have any in- I 
with a Hohner Harmonica (Mouth turned and repeated his words in Eleveran | s gear | for a week's 
Organ). Sent to any American Boy. to the men who rolled their eyes and folded | iw hy dine, Me t 
their arms, baffled, looking to their leaders for gto! | Ak oexpense for 


trial. Send 
the coupon. (Ct 


instructions. 

“How do you suppose they build them in 
| the first place across a stream like this?” Jim 
asked the skipper. 

“T don’t know for sure. Shoot a line across 
with an arrer an’ use that for a heavier 
one till they git a footrope an’ a handline 
for them to work on, I reckon. But it | 


First learn the scale—‘‘do, re, me, fa,” etc. Then try 
“Home Sweet Home.” Diagrams and full explanations 


show you how to do this easily with a 
takes men both sides of the water, that’s sure. 


Eh, Afua?”’ 
H A R M O NI A Afua nodded. Jim sat down on a rock, his 
' 4 chin cupped in his palms. The skipper went 

over to him. 
WESLEY BARRY “Never mind, Jim. We ain’t quit. Better 


Star in “Rags to Riches,” “Penrod,” “Heroes | a —_ oe ee oe 


— es 





After you've done this you can play any tune you can 
whistle—with chords and full accompaniment. Most 


a J : of the Street,” etc., says : | cone te ~" aor ‘ a R 
popular music on the-radio. Biggest hit of the year in : ‘ os ie ae. oe a aap 2 “ | 
. ° want you to know that I’m having | trying to think of something. ve almost go 
New York Orchestras. Be the first boy in your neigh- “barrels” of fun playing the HOHNER | it. Wait, please.” 
borhood to play a harmonica well. Astonish your folks HARMONICA and that every timethe || They stood round him while he tried to con- | 


kids hear me play they can’t stop their , A rs 
from j i | centrate, tried to bring up something from his | 












































and your friends. Be sure to ask at the music goods feet from jigging and dancing. t ¢ E 
store, general store, stationery or drug store in your Gee! If every feller had a HOHNER tpn the picture = pony —— — 
<a P HARMONICA, what a happy wonder- | ly seen on a river in a land very tar away from | 
town for a Hohner Harmonica 50c and up. Write us ful world this would be. | this wild New Guinea bush. He had only | 
this minute and say “Send me Hohner Harmonica ___ Sincerely, | seen it once, almost forgotten it but the im- | 
Instructions” —then your name and address. Address (Signed) Wesley Barry. | pression was still filed in his brain if he could | F 
| F A few cents a day will pa 
. rv. 
your letter to— get through a connection. Instruments and complete 
Seen from the top of a steamboat, on the | 9utfits at factory prices 
. . eae ; t to you, 
. Sacramento River in California near a place | gy 
M. HOHNER called Crows’ Landing. A ferry—an auto- —— f 
A Scout So Is matic tidal ferry—the mate of the steamer .\ gy) y \ 
I (Oldest and largest Harmonica had told him when he asked about it, boy St AS 
s manufactwers in the world) The | fashion. Moor it to the north side when . = eo . 
Cheerful Hohner the tide’s ebbing, south when she’s flow- | <GEipaiipt R= spent See sy eS 
- | ing, haul it back by a rope. Quite a trick, a > , 
_} Dept. 10, 116 E. 16th St, New York City | "” | 8 darian. Send foe TSS 
oe MS a ; For 68 these little marchers f -en a series of s Ss, joine 
= es = AOE For 68 years these little m chars ; It had been a erie of small pontoon , Joined | 
ae st I pe en ay y a rope. The image was coming up clearly 
s S38 ess oe Ev for the on his mental retina. How to apply it here 
d aes : where there was no tide but only the steady 
Fu sinh wahzety and other | B PLAYER! flow down to the Gulf of Papua. He looked 
ing, Galvanized St 1 wepambers with our new, Fol =frem a drometick *Eitoral, Army, about him—there was plenty of driftwood, 
ng, v ‘. J a. ia i ro ue . : 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in a Lseeen Berens and FOR FREE CATALOG: mention +4 big logs. They had axes. He jumped to his 


durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free interests YOU. Free Trial! Easy payments. Sold by | fect. 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. fending munis merchants everywhere. Write PObAY . 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 17, Lebanon, Mo. | LYON& HEALY, 68-83 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO | “It’s easy,” he said. “Look here, skipper, 





this isn’t my invention. I just remembered 
Tez] how it works. We make a sort of pontoon raft 
and we throw off this end of that rattan line 
and make it fast to the raft. Not too big a one 
but good enough to take two or three of us at 
a time. We splice up another long length 
and hitch that to the raft, too. That’s to 
haul it back with. 

“You launch the raft and the force of the 
current swings it across the stream to the other 
bank, moored on that side by the other end 
of the rattan where it’s hitched about that big 
tree. You steady it by the other line and then 
you use the other line to haul the empty raft Send ckton. 
back and repeat the process. It oughtn’t wee elma elmer Ne | meena and 
to take long to make a raft.” of them shown in full colors, all ros terewery sed 

“By Gum an’ by Jubilum, Jim, you’ve got | prices. Also tell me how I may have any instru- 
it!” The skipper slapped him on the back. | cuitene pao er Sere oe Rangel pe a _ 
Then he looked anxiously at the water, gauging it on your special easy payment plan. , 
the flow along the arc which the raft must | 
traverse at the full length of the rattan hand- | Se ON BE yee he 
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a ane line. It would land them down stream but 
Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. that did not matter if the raft could negotiate 


the rapids. Judging them with an expert eye 
TRUE-TONE the skipper thought it could. 


Afua had grasped the plan and Awoto soon 


> S AXOPHONES understood it. They explained it to the men 
and soon they were chopping trees, hauling up 
































ia Tho Semahens is the most beautiful and Ut, - popular of of wind, Jpetrements, ont the driftwood logs that would give the best 
e easiest to play. You le contemplating the study of music shou gin wi e Bra ik SK tg 
Saxophone. ft i. unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- floatage, disentangling and splicing lines from Make Records 
mand for orchestra dance music. E the tangle of the bridge. The skipper and A Y Ri d 
Fhe Piret Three Lessons Pree. Toney learn to play the egtte in oe henr’s Le wg Jim directed the building of the raft, super- § rou nde 
and in afew weeks ayin ular airs. You can take your place in a band or orchestra Cae a ae aoe OE Behe IE 
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in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to play from ——_ and other things you would like to know. e Sk ipper. Never wou ive thought o ag r Rony Re . 
It illustrates and describes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone family. that in a month of Sundays. Simple enough, cease Ae — our real 
Buescher-Grand Cornet With « Bucecher-Grand, you own an Instrument ‘similar to that too, once you see it. We'll be over before 
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| Music by Boy-Power 
| By Travis Wood | 











wat is it about a band that always wakes 
up people? Clashing cymbals and beat- 
ing drums and sliding trombones are lively 
enough in themselves, but they bring to every- 
day Main Streets a swing and enthusiasm that 
are more than just the effects of music. Houses 
and stores are decorated. Folks are gayer and 
more friendly. If you ever heard Sousa’s band 
play “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” you 
peobabily wished you could take it to your 
town and have it stay there. 

Every town ought to have a band of its own. 
Does your town have to hire outside music 
makers whenever it holds a parade or a holiday 
celebration? If so, there is a fine opportunity 
for boys to get together and organize a real 
band, ready to play on community occasions 
throughout the year. 

This is not as difficult as it may sound. 
Seventy-three average boys, aged nine to four- 


cause they are all pulling together toward a 
common goal—making every new performance 
better than the last. They practice every 
day at home, too. $ 

Working together like this has banished the 
practice bugaboo for these boys. When you’re 
just “taking music lessons,” even if youare very 
interested in learning your instrument, you 
know how the clock hands drag during that 
after-school practice hour! Especially when the 
rest of the crowd is out exploring a trail, or when 
shouts of “Slide, Reddy!” or “Three strikes 
and out!” float in from the nearby lot. But 
when a hundred boys, all practicing a given 
amount of time, are working for the same thing, 
it is easier. They are putting their practice into 
action, and they are using team work, just as 
they would on an athletic field. 

These Elmira boys find that their music does 
not take too large a part of their free time. 





teen, joined a boys’ community band in El- - 


mira, New York. Ninety-five per cent. of 
them did not know how to play any instru- 
ment. Yet in three months the band was able 
to give a public concert, which paid for the 
white sailor uniforms. A little later it made 
its first street appearance, at the head of a 
parade. 

Crowds lined the streets. A roll of drums 
sounded around the corner, followed by a beau- 
tiful burst of music. Then Elmira boyhood 
came marching, nearly a hundred strong, the 
sun glancing from new, polished instruments. 

After the first concert thirty-two new boys 
had joined the band, bringing the number of 
pieces up to more than one hundred. Now all 
the schools in the city, both public and paro- 
chial, are represented. Boy scouts demon- 
strated their civic spirit by joining and helping 
to meet this long-felt want in their city. The 
band instruction is proving to be a great help 
in the Boy Scout movement, especially to the 
buglers and the snare drummers. 

The most famous band leader in America 
has praised Elmira’s boy band. John Philip 
Sousa, the march king, heard it play. “You 
have a fine band here,” he said to the city’s 
Mayor. “I’m surprised to see how many boys 
are in it and how well they play.” 

Elmira Community Service, which directs 
recreation on the city’s parks and playgrounds, 
suggested the idea of a boys’ band last sum- 
mer, and the boys were quick to respond. The 
band director arranged for each boy to rent his 
instrument for three months. At the end of 
that time, three-fourths of the boys had their 
own instruments. Some of them earned the 
money themselves, and in other cases parents 
were glad to buy the instruments when they 
saw what progress the boys were making. 

The boys meet for practice every week in the 
State Armory. They take as much interest in 
these rehearsals as they would in a game, be- 


They enjoy plenty of outdoor recreation, in- 
cluding baseball, football, and winter sports. 
They also frequently stage performances in the 
Community Service traveling theater. 

Boys’ orchestras, as well as boys’ bands, 
have done much for communities. A group of 
boys cannot expect to get as immediate results 
with an orchestra as with a band, for orchestra 
music demands more finished effects. But 
team work and practice can produce a very 
satisfying body of tone from a group of stringed 
instrument players, none of whom could do 
solo work. 

Community Service, Inc., at 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has a Bureau of 
Community Music which is glad to help people 
anywhere to start community choruses, bands 
or orchestras. From this Bureau, boys’ groups 
may get suggestions and advice. 

Perhaps there is someone in your town who 
understands band or orchestra leading and 
would be willing to help if he knew the boys 
were interested. In Elmira several experienced 
bandsmen give lessons to the boys at a small 
sum. Your local Rotary Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce or some other organization which stands 
for better citizenship may wish to help a boys’ 
music group buy their uniforms or instruments. 

If you organize an all-scout music group, the 
scout uniforms will serve. Your troop is apt 
to have two or three boys who play instruments 
well. Around them a music group may be 
organized. Boys who are just beginning to 
learn an instrument will be given an incentive. 
And boys who would never have taken up any 
instrument will be encouraged to do so. 

The boys’ band or orchestra may broaden its 
field by occasionally representing the home 
town with a performance in nearby towns. If 
neighboring towns have junior music groups, 
visits may be exchanged. Kansas has a state- 
wide music contest every year, when junior 
bands, orchestras and choruses compete. 











A Mean March Wind 


(Concluded from page 11) ‘ } 








him—or rather I tried to, and the wind did 
the rest. He’s all right now, I’m sure.’ 

“Wallace Pillsbury, the very idea!” ex- 
claimed his mother. “ You!’ 

“Vou!” echoed his father: “Climbing 
up on a weathervane! Why, when I was 
a boy I never—” He paused in embar- 
rassment, for Dr. Doolittle was chuckling 
softly. 
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And just then a big dominick rooster be- 
longing to Jake Mason, half a mile away, shot 
through the open door, closely pursued by 
Drumstick. 

“Good boy!” said Wallace, patting the ter- 
rier’s head—whereupon the little dog rushed 
forth again, determined to round up all the 
stray chickens in the neighborhood, no matter 
who owned them! 
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Pleasure 


Boys, think of the fun, to say nothing of the 
opportunities, of playing in an orchestra or 
band. Popularity comes to those who play. 
Many of today’s successful men have made 
their musical ability carry them a long way on 
the road to success. You can do the same. 
For two-score years Conn instruments have 
been recognized supreme by the world’s 
greatest artists in concert bands, symphony, 
opera and popular orchestras. Exclusive 
features make Conns easier to play. The 
most celebrated artists, including the great 
Sousa, use and endorse them because Conns 
are more perfect in tune and tone, have more re- 
liable action, are easier to blow, more perfectly 
balanced, artistically designed and finished. 
More Conn saxophones are sold than any 
other make in the world. Simplified key 
system, patented tuning device, perfect scale, 
and many other exclusive improvements make 
them the choice of the great “jazz” kings. 
You want the best; be sure you get a Conn. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. Send 
now for information on how to get any Conn 
instrument for trial in your home. Conn is 
the only manufacturer of the complete in- 
strumentation of a band. 


Highest Honors at World Expositions. All 
Exclusive Conn Features at No Greater Cost. 


Dealers and agents throughout the country. 


Factory branches in many large cities. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 
407 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the tele- 
phone building a man worked at the 
test board. It was night; flood had 
come upon the city ; death and disaster 
threatened the inhabitants. Outside 
the telephone building people had long 
since sought refuge ; the water mounted 
higher and higher; fire broke out in 
nearby buildings. But still the man 
at the test board stuck to his post; 
keeping up the lines of communica- 
tion; forgetful of self; thinking only 
of the ngeds of the emergency. 


ward—the spirit that animates men 
and women everywhere who know 
that others depend upon them. By 
the nature of telephone service this is 
the every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is 
present all the time behind the scenes. 
It has its most picturesque expression 
in those who serve at the switchboard, 
but it animates every man and woman 
in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or 
at desks; others out on the “highways 
of speech.”” Some grapple with prob- 
lems of management or science; some 
with maintenance of lines and equip- 
ment; others with office details. But 
all know, better than any one else, 
how the safe and orderly life of the 
people depends on the System—and 
all know that the System depends on 
them. 


On a higher floor of the same 
building a corps of telephone opera- 
tors worked all through the night, 
knowing that buildings around them 
were being washed from their founda- 
tions, that fire drew near, that there 
might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that 
kept them at their work—a spirit be- 
yond thought of advancement or re- 
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The fact that this Course is approved by 
Major General Sauier shows its value. 
Major General Squier, Chief of the United 
States Signal Corps, has, more than any 
other one mam contributed to the great 
success of the wireless telephone in this 
country. fou do not have to buy an 
expensive outfit. This simple, complete, 
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how to build your own, a good one, 
Seven easy all the 
nation you need. 
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CHAPTER XX 


WE MAKE A PROMISE 
FTER we were all rested, all of a sudden 
Hervey jumped up and started off, the 
| rest of us after him singing, “Follow your 
| leader wherever he goes.”” For a while he kept 
singing and we all kept singing. Sometimes 

he would go zigzag on the road and we a!l did 

the same. For a little way he held one of his 

legs in his hand and hopped till he fell on the 
ground and the rest of us fell all over him. 

He did all kinds of crazy things and whatever 

he said we said it after him. Pretty soon he 

turned off the turnpike into another road. 
| “The wrong way to get there is always the 
best,”’ he said. 

“The wrong way to get there is always the 

best,’’ I said. 
| All of us said the same sentence. 
it sounded crazy. 

Pretty soon we met a farmer and Hervey 
| said, “Hey, mister, can you tell us the wrong 
way to the scout camp?” 

I said, ‘Hey, mister, can you tell us the 
wrong way to the scout camp?” 

Bert said, ‘Hey, mister, can you tell us the 
wrong way to the scout camp?” 

The others said the same and the man looked 
at us as if he thought we were lunatics. 

“You're going the wrong way now,”’ he said. 

“Thanks very much,”’ Hervey said, and off 
he started again. 

‘Maybe he’s mistaken, maybe it’s the right 
way and we’re going all wrong,’’ I said. ‘Sup- 
pose he misdirected us and we get some- 
where?” 

Bert said, ‘‘Trust to Hervey, we won’t get 
anywhere. He knows where he’s not going.” 

“Sure, he has a fine sense of misdirection,” 
Garry said. 

“We'll end in Maine,”’ Pee-wee said, “that’s 
where all the maniacs belong. The nearer we 
get to Temple Camp the farther off it is.’ 


Gee whiz, 


“We've been everywhere, 
But up in the air; 
And we haven't dove anything yet.” 
Warde began singing. 

All of a sudden Hervey turned around and 
looked very severe and held his finger to his 
mouth: 

“Silence,”’ 


als ds — 
I said; “‘play the game. Can’t 


you keep still? If you can’t keep still, keep 
quiet.” 
| So then we followed him not saying a word. 
It was fine to hear Pee-wee not talking 
| Pretty soon we came to a place that I knew. 
| They call it New Corners. It isn’t exactly new, 
it’s kind of slightly used. It’s a village. 
There’s a sign that says New Corners; that’s 
so you'll know it’s there. It’s about as big as 
New York, only smaller 

Hervey turned around and said: “Let’s buy 
some gumdrops. Intermission; you can all 
talk.” ° 

We had about fourteen cents altogether and 
we bought some gumdrops in the post-office 
and divided them. There was a big pole out 

| side the barber shop that looked like a pepper 

mint stick and we wished that we could eat 
that. When we started off again, Hervey 
held his hat out on the end of a stick (he always 
carries a stick,,that fellow does) and threw a 
gumdrop into his hat. 

“Follow your leader,’’ he said. 

I threw a gumdrop into my hat the same 
way, and he said, ‘“‘ No you don’t, you’re sup- 
posed to follow your leader. Each one throw a 
gumdrop into my hat.” 

Oh boy, you should have seen our young 
animal cracker go up in the air. He yelled, 
““What do you think I am?” 

“Play the game!” Hervey shouted. “ You’re 
charged with insubordination.”’ 

“T don’t care what kind of a nation I’m 
charged with,’’ Pee-wee shouted. “If you 
throw it into your hat that means I have to 
throw it into my hat. Do you think I’m throw- 
ing away gumdrops? I'll follow my leader, 
but 

Just then Hervey threw a gumdrop into 
Pee-wee’s hat. 

“Maybe you’re right, after all,’’ the kid said; 
“vou know the rules about the game—’”’ 

“Now listen,’’ Hervey said. ‘‘Who’s got a 

| watch that’s right?” 

“T’ve got a watch that’s right,”’ I said, “and 
it’s the only thing here that is right.” 

“That’s because it goes around and around 
just like we do,’’ Hervey said; “it never gets 
| anywhere but it keeps going. You can depend 


on a compass because it always points one way, 
but a watch keeps changing, you can’t depend 
on it. One minute it says one thing and an- 
other minute it says another thing. That’s 
what I don’t like about a watch.” 

“A watch would have. to go some to keep up 
with you,”’ I said. 

“You couldn’t carry a watch,” Pee-wee said, 
“because it would fall out of your pocket. 
You’re upside down half the time.” 

“You’re more like a speedometer,” I said. 
“What do you want my watch for?” 

““Can’t you guess?”’ he said. 

“What do you want his watch for?” Pee- 
wee shouted, his mouth all the while full cf 
gumdrops. 

“To find out what time it is,’’ Hervey said. 

“It’s just exactly four o’clock,”’ I told him. 

** All hold up your hands,”’ he said. ‘Have 
the watch hold up its hands, too. We’re going 
to play this game right.”’ : 

He said, ‘Not one of us is going to speak 
another word till we see Temple Camp. When 
we see it I will be the first one to speak.” 

“T’ll be the next,’’ Pee-wee shouted. 

Hervey said, “The first one to speak before 
I do agrees to stand in front of the bulletin- 
board at camp to-morrow with a sign on him 
saying, ‘I AM A QUITTER AND A FLUNK- 
ER,’ and if I speak before I see Temple Camp 
I'll do the same. How about it? Do you 
agree?” 

“Posilutely,”’ I said. 
ite outdoor sport.” 

“Put me down,”’ Warde said; “I’m playing 
the game.” 

“T’ll be just as if I were asleep,”’ Garry said. 

“T talk in my sleep,’’ Pee-wee piped up. 

“Not one word till we see Tertple Camp,” 
Hervey said; “how about it?” 

“T’ll die for the cause,”’ Bert said. 

Hervey said, “Alright then; ready—” 

“Wait a minute,’”’ Pee-wee said. “Wait till 
I think if there’s anything I want to say before 
I shut up.” 

“Say it and forever after hold your peace,”’ 
I said 

“What's your last word?” Garry asked him. 

“My last word is that I’m hungry,”’ the kid 
shouted 

“All right, shut up, everybody,” 
said, “and 


“Silence is my favor- 


Hervey 


“Don't ask where your're headed, for nobody knows, 
Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be carefu!, don’t trip and go stubbing your toes, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes.” 

\fter that you couldn’t hear a sound. 

CHAPTER XXI 
WE KEEP STILL 
OW in this chapter not a single word is 
spoken. I bet you'll say, ‘‘ Thank good- 

ness for that.’”’ My sister said this will be the 
best chapter of the whole bock because all of 
us keep still. I should werry about her. One 
thing, I’m glad on account of not having to 
use any quotation marks—I hate those things. 
But anyway just because our tongues weren’t 
going that doesn’t mean our feet weren’t going. 
And I’ll tell you this much, something terrible 
is going to happen. Believe me, there are 
worse things than talking. Maybe it’s all right 
to keep still, but it got us in a lot of trouble 
and I’m never going to keep still again as long 
asl live. Pee-wee says he isn’t, either. Hervey 
says it’s actions that counts, but words are all 
right—lI like words. 

Now I don’t know whether Hervey knew 
where he was going or not. That fellow knows 
all the country for miles around Temple Camp. 
He made believe he was lost. He says no mat- 
ter where you are you can’t really get lost 
because you’re some place and if you just keep 
going you’ll come to some place else and he says 
anyway one place is as good as another. So 
even if you’re home maybe you’re lost. 

Anyway he kept going along that country 
road that branched off from the turnpike. It 
was uphill and pretty soon we came to Old 
Corners only there wasn’t anything left of it 
except an old church. I guess the rest of the 
village must have rolled down the hill and 
started up in another place. 

Gee whiz, I like it up there on the hill but 
you never can tell what a village will do when 
it gets started. I was just going to say that 


maybe it was on a funny-bone hike only I hap- 

pened to remember about keeping still. It was 

nice and quiet up on that hill—no wonder. 
Up there were three or four old houses with 
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nobody living in them and they were falling to 
pieces. The church was ramshackle, I guess it 
was good and old. There was grass growing 
between the wooden steps and there was moss 
all around on the stone step. All the windows 
were broken and there was a great big spider- 
web across one window. There were old shin- 
gles on the ground, too, that had blown off the 
roof. ‘There were initials cut in the railing of 
the steps. There was an old ladder standing 
up against the steeple. 

“L-1I1—,” Pee-wee started to say, and just 
caught himself in time. 

Hervey walked straight for the ladder and 
up he went, with the rest of us after him. The 
steeple wasn’t so high but it was pretty high. 
The ladder stood against a little window 
maybe half-way up. Hervey crawled in 
through the window and so did the rest of us. 
He kept looking back holding his finger to his 
mouth, he looked awful funny. 

In there was a kind of a little gallery around 
the edge and you could look down in through 
the middle. It smelled like dried weed in there: 
it smelled kind of like an attic. It was terribly 
hot. I saw something hanging that I thought 
was an old dried rag and when I grabbed it, 
swhh, just like that it gave me a start, and I 
let go pretty quick because it was a bat. We 
threw it out through the opening. There were 
a couple more there but we didn’t bother them. 
They looked just like rags that had been hung 
up wet and got dry hanging there—stiff-like. 

None of us said anything but just did what 
Hervey did as*near as we could in a little, 
cramped place like that. We didn’t lean on 
that old wooden railing around the gallery— 
safety first. Down through that open space 
hung a rope; it went almost to the bottom. 
There was a floor down there: I guessed it was 
the vestibule of the old church. 

Up above us it was quite light because there 
were openings on the four sides, There were a 
lot of beams braced all crisscross like, every 
which way and there was a big bell hanging 
from them. The rope hung down from above 
that bell. 

We cx oul? look right up into the inside of the 
bell, and there was a big spider-web across it 
and a great big yellow spider there. The zope 
up there was frayed where it touched the edge 
of the bell when the bell swung. Hervey tried 


to reach out to the rope but the railing creaked 
and J pulled him back. If we could have talked 
it wouldn’t have been so bad, but it seemed 
kind of spooky with no one saying anything. 

There was a little ladder fastened tight 
against the side going up to that place above. 
I guess nobody ever went up there except may- 
be to fix the bell. Hervey started up. It was 
hard because the ladder was tight against the 
wall and we didn’t have much foothold. But 
I wouldn’t admit he could do anything that I 
couldn’t do and I guess the other fellows felt 
the same about it. 

There wasn’t any place to sit or stand up 
there except the beams. It was kind of like 
being in a tree. We perched in them the best 
we could. The wood was awful dry and every 
time we touched it with our hands we got 
splinters. But one thing, we could see out all 
over the country; we could see hills and woods 
and trees and fields with stone walls that 
looked just like lines. It was pretty hard to 
keep from speaking. Away, way off I saw a 
kind of blue strip and T knew it was the Hudson 
River. I was just starting to say “Some 
bird’s-eye view,” but I caught myself in time. 

Hervey was looking down out of one of the 
openings and he caught my arm and pointed. 
I looked down on the road. It was a crooked, 
rocky road, but it looked all even and nice 
from up there. You could see it away, way off 
just like a fresh place made with a plane, 
sort of. 

Going along the road was an old hay-wagon 
with oxen and a man with a great big straw 
hat driving them. On the wagon, sticking away 
out at both ends, was a ladder. I Jooked 
straight down below and the ladder was gone 
from against the steeple. 

I was just starting to shout after the man 
when Hervey clapped his hand to my mouth 
and with his other hand he wrote the word 
QUITTER on the wooden sill and put a ques- 
tion-mark after it. By that time we were all 
crowding at the opening but none of us said a 
word. Hervey just pointed to what he had 
written and looked at us. None of us called 
after the man. There wasn’t any sound at all 
except the beams creaking when we moved. 

It was good and spooky up there, I know 
that. 

(To be continued in May Boys’ Lire) 
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Mr. Benson looked up and saw a young man 
dressed in a khaki uniform and over the right- 
hand breast pocket of the young man’s shirt 
was embroidered in red letters “Boy Scouts 
of America.” 

“Who? What? Where am I?” 
called out. 

“You're in our hospital tent, sir!’’ said the 
young man. ‘My name is Grant—Dr. James 
Grant—Scoutmaster of this troop of Boy 
Scouts. It is fortunate for you that we found 
you before that thunderstorm broke last 
night.” 

“Thunderstorm? Say, what’s all this about 
anyway?’’ the mystified occupant of the cot 
asked. 

“That’s what we would like to know, sir,’”’ 
said the Scoutmaster. ‘Yesterday my scouts 
vent on a long hike and on our way back in 
the evening one of our patrols, with which 1 
happtned to be, found you unconscious in the 
woods covered with mud and flies, and wearing 
only a very much torn suit of underwear. We 
brought you here, bandaged you up, and one of 
our boys, under my. orders, sat up with you all 
night. That’s all we know about you, sir. 
Just a minute, sir, before you explain anything, 
here is a scout with a light breakfast for you. 
I hope your appetite is all right and that our 
cooking will suit you.” 

A boy entered, bearing a tray of bacon and 
eggs, toast and a steaming cup of hot coffee. 
Mr. Be nson blinked amazedly at this kindness, 
sniffed appreciatively at the appetizing odors, 
and was awkwardly trying to frame a few 
words of thanks, when the Scoutmaster cut in, 
“Not a word, sir, until you have eaten.” 

When the attending scout had taken away 
the dishes, Dr. Grant, the scoutmaster, opened 
the conversation questioningly. 

“May I ask your name and address, sir?” 

Mr. Benson, having given the required i in- 
formation, the ’Scoutmaster next asked, “How 
about your people; shall we send them a mes- 


Sage?’ 


Mr. Benson 


Mr. Benson thought a moment and then 
answered, “T’ve often taken a day or two of 
vacation without notifying anybody, so there 
will not be any excitement for the present, but 
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there would surely be some if they knew of my 
present predicament. Besides, how can you 
send a message out of these woods?” 

“The sending is easy enough,” said Dr. 
Grant. ‘We have a heliograph on top of a sig 
nal tower just behind this tent, and we signal 
every day at noon across the woods and to 
a distant hill where there is another camp. 
The boys there relay by wig-wag—that is 
flag signalling, sir—to a scout who works in 
a railroad telegraph office, and he forwards the 
message to its destination. We get many of our 
supplies that way. Now, your friends need 
not know of your predicament, but as a doctor 
I would advise you to stay around here for 
about a week, a few days at least, to limber 
up and get your cuts and bruises attended to. 
Just send a message that you are camping out 
with Boy Scouts and that you will be home by 
next Saturday. When that’s done you can tell 
me your story.” A pad and pencil were 
handed to Mr. Benson and in the twinkling 
of an eye a scout came and took the message 

“Now, sir, your story,” said Dr. Grant. 

Mr. Benson, lying back and closing his eyes, 
recounted all that he could remember of the 
preceding day’s events. “There is one 
thing,” he concluded, as he opened his eyes, 
“that puzzles me. What became of my fifty- 
dollar bill?” 

“Sure that the brakeman threw back the 
same bit of paper that he picked up?” queried 
the doctor scoutmaster. 

“Positive,” said Mr. Benson. “He could 
never have got so mad if he did have my 
fifty.” 

“Well,” said the Scoutmaster, “we may not 
know where your bill is, but, I have an idea 
that we can quickly locate your two gold ten 
dollar pieces and the rest of your property. 
You said that the time was about two-thirty 
and that the sun was shining on your left-hand 
side as you followed the tramps?” 

“As well as I remember,” replied Mr. Ben- 
son. 

“That means that they were travelling in 
a north-westerly direction. They expected to 
locate in a barn about six o’clock. That means 
three and a half hours travelling and they 
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WRIGLEYS 


The Great American Sweetmeat 


Teeth were given to man to use. 
Like our muscles, they need exercise 


and plenty of it. 


WRIGLEY’S provides pleasant 
action for your teeth—also, the soft 
gum penetrates the crevices and 


cleanses them. 


Aids digestion by increasing the flow 
of saliva which your stomach needs. 


Use WRIGLEY’S after every meal— 


see how much better you will feel. 


The perfect gum is made under 
conditions of absolute cleanli- 
ness from pure materials, and 
comes to you in sanitary wax- 
wrapped packets. 
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ULVER? ScriooLs 


The Culver boy is up and doing every minute of 
the day. In the Naval School he learns the art 
of seamanship under the direction of men from the 
U. S. Navy. He can choose to learn 
horsemanship on Culver’s famous horses. 


The younger boy in the Woodcraft 
School hikes through woods and fields, 
blazing new trails, eating his meals around 
the campfire. He travels by canoe along 
lakes and rivers. 


There are a hundred thew at Culver / ke 
to keep a boy busy. 2,000,000 Sk j 
equipment at Culver haine the boy to : o 


do everything in just the right way. 


Write Catalog Department for cata- 
log of Naval, Cavalry, viation or 


Woodcraft Schools, Cuiver, Indiana. | 
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TREES AS GOOD 
CITIZENS 
By Charles Lathrop Pack 
Pres. American Tree Association 


Here is a re concise, well illus- 
trated book of shade-trees. You are 
asked many questions about tree 


care and conservation. As a good 
scout, you should know. This book 
tells. xplains varieties and selec- 


tion for different locations. . Splendid 
information about tree memorials 
and Roads of Remembrance. Cloth 
bound; 268 pages; 16 full color- 
plates; 125 other illustrations. Post- 
paid, only $2.00. On approval. 


American Tree Association 
1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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Strength! 
Speed! 


PIN over the pavement Their clamps grip like a bull- 

on Winchester Roller dog's jaws. Their steel disc 
Skates, just as you glided _rollers—hard and fast and 
over the ice last Winter. | true—spin like greased light- 
Here—there—back again— ning ondouble ball-bearings. 
Winchesters roll you on 
flying feet. 


When you're off on an er- 
rand or out for fun, Win- 
‘—Because they are Win- chester Roller Skates add 
chester made. zip and go. You know you | 
Like Winchester guns,these are shod with the fastest 
Winchester skates are built and finest —the kind that 
on honor to stand the gaff. Champions use. 





5000 Hardware Stores display this sign on their windows: 


THE WINCHESTER STORE 


They sell Winchester Roller Skates, Pocket Knives, Flashlights, 
Rifles, Fishing Tackle, etc. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 








DOLLARS 


uick, easy profits. 

Banal space. ttle capital neces- 
all year. 6 to 

12in a litter. rir) litters a year. 
Sell weaky ae meat and fur or 
tobe: guarantee you $7 
25 ca a ha palrand Day express. 
Write today. 





STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409H Broadway New York City 








You reach camp fresh and fit and sure 
of a good dinner when you use our 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Reduce weight camping supplies 10%, to 40° 
Save canoe and auto space. Special combination “effere 
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You may as well save money on everything you 
buy. 

This catalogue shows all kinds f fishing rods 
reels, guaranteed, tested castin ne lines at a third 
less than elsewhere, all kinds o —_- a 
and clothes for the out of doors, 1 sup- 


plies and uniforms. Everything Le! sat- lars 
isfactory or your money back. CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111Grand Ave. Kansas 
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| from here 


could not average more than four miles per 
hour at the very most in those woods. Roughly, 
the distance they expected to travel must have 
been between twelve and fourteen miles. If 
they intended to take another bite and stop 
for it, we might reduce the distance to, say, 
about ten miles. Now, we scouts hiked north- 


| westerly about fifteen miles last week and 


though we found many small cottages, we 
found only one farm that had a barn large 
enough to hide seven tramps. We stopped 
there a while—it is exactly ten and a half miles 
and the owner of it, a Mr. Fenton, 
told us of a raid on the chicken coop by a 





|number of tramps last year. The same old 


gang, I guess. You said they mentioned 
something about staying a few days?” 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Benson. 

“Fine!” said the Scoutmaster. He immedi- 
ately produced a whistle and blew a call. Like 
magic appeared a troop of boys all in a line 
and at salute. 

“Jim, ” said the Scoutmaster to a big freckled 
husky scout, “how are you fora ten mile trot?”’ 

“All set,” said Jim, laughing, “a scout’s 
always prepared.”’ 

‘Good,” said the Scoutmaster, “now get 
four more like yourself and Tom Binney can 
signal across to the hill camp for as many as 
can be spared.’”’ He briefly outlined the plan 


| he had of capturing the tramps, one group of 
| boys to gather a few farmers and dogs and 
| to approach from the north and the other camp 


scouts to proceed with whatever help they 
could get from the south side. The scout in 
the signal station was to be instructed to wire 
for the sheriff and his posse, to take ultimate 
charge of the miscreants. 

The stage all set, the trained scouts were not 
long in putting the plan into operation and it 
was indeed a surprised bunch of tramps that 
was roused from midday siesta. They were 
surrounded by a veritable ring of pitchforks, 
barking dogs, men and boys. 

The sheriff was on the job, too, and a thor- 
ough search of the tramps’ habiliments brought 
forth not only Mr. Benson’s property, but 
many other articles that were listed at the 
sheriff’s office as missing. 

It was evening when Mr. Benson was pre- 
sented with his property and he, in gratitude, 
attempted to bestow the two gold pieces on 
the scouts who had so greatly assisted him, 
but was surprisedly stopped when the scouts 
firmly but politely informed him that scouts 
did not accept payment for doing good turns. 

“Well, I never,” he blurted out, “but at 
least let me pay for my board and lodging.”’ 

“No, sir, you’re my guest for this week,” 
said the doctor, “but if you want to come next 


| year we'll figure out some terms.” 


Mr. Benson was well enough to sit up at the 


|camp fire that night. Next morning he heard 


the very early bugle call, saw the physical 


BOYS’ LIFE 


drill, the cooking, and joined in at the won- 
derful breakfast. 

During the week he saw boys sitting under 
trees reading books and holding bunches of 
leaves in their hands. On inquiring the nature 
of their reading, he discovered that they were 
studying botany. Other boys he saw con- 
structing a wooden bridge across a stream, and 
making a trail for use the next camping season. 

Everybody was busy studying or working and 
all as though they were having the most enjoy- 
able recreation. Bewildered, Mr. Benson could 
hardly believe his eyes. He got interested 
enough to help saw and chop wood and learned 
how to build a fire. Before the week was over 
he discovered that there were many things he 
wanted to learn and regretted that he could not 
encompass all within the short time left. 

When Saturday came he was escorted by 
a patrol of eight boys across the rustic bridge 
that made a short cut. Then through the 
woods where he wanted to stop and study the 
trees. He was forbidden by a small scout, who 
insisted that delays would occasion the missing 
of the only train that day. Mr. Benson took 
his orders from the small scout. A parting 
cheer from the group of boys and Mr. Benson 
was soon on his way home, but this time he did 
not travel in a sand car; he was comfortably 
ensconced on velvet cushions. 

“Well,” he mused, “I don’t know that 
velvet cushions are the best things to keep a 
man fit, but they are at least better than 
hanging between sand cars.”’ 

Arriving home, clothes all cleaned, but wear- 
ing a khaki shirt instead of his accustomed im- 
maculate white one with its imposing collar, 
he strode across to view himself in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece in his den, when lo and 
behold! there right under the clock was stuck 
his fifty-dollar bill where he himself had ab- 
sent-mindedly placed it on that eventful 
morning. 

He took the bill out, gazed at it for some 
time, and, evidently coming to a decision, 
picked up the telephone and asked the operator 
to connect him with the local Boy,Scout head- 
quarters. Getting in touch with tfie executive, 
he asked for all kinds of information concerning 
subscriptions and associate memberships and 
finally asked, “Do you fellows ever take on 
fat men about fifty-four years of age as scout- 
master?” 

“We take them all shapes, sizes, weights 
and ages,’’ came back the reply. ‘‘Come on 
down and let us look you over,”’ continued the 
executive’s voice. 

“T’m coming right away,’’ said Mr. Benson, 
“and say,” he added, “I want fifty dollars’ 
worth of associate membership, or whatever 
other kind of business ship you have that will 
relieve me of a fifty-dollar bill. I have value for 
it already in a scout camp away out in the 
woods.”’ 








Things a Fellow Can’t Forget 


(Concluded from page 16) 








didn’t. Not one. You went back to some 
of them two or three times, just to make 
sure. And do you remember how, after you 
had gone through the pockets and thought 
that you had found every one, there was just 
one more tucked away some place you hadn’t 
thought of? And, say, didn’t you feel rich 
when you found that extra pocket? And 
didn’t you run your finger first in one corner 
and joggle it around and then move it over 
to the other corner and then didn’t you find 
a raveling and—be honest—didn’t you pull 
that thread out and break it off because you 
thought some way or other it would make the 
suit look nicer? Of course you did. 
And then do you remember how good you 
felt when you found a watch pocket? You 

had never thought about a watch pocket, but 
the minute you saw it didn’t you decide that 
you just couldn’t possibly get along without 
it? It would be like trying to run on one leg 
—and not a very good leg at that. 

And, say, do you remember, when you got 
that new suit on and walked down the street, 
how you threw out your chest and your shoul- 
ders back, and put your hands in your pockets, 
and lifted up your feet higher than was neces- 
sary to get them along the street, and puckered 
up your lips and looked around as if it was an 
every-day affair to you, and tried to whistle? 
Don’t try to tell me you didn’t. I haven’t 
always parted my hair with a towel. And didn’t 
you think the whole world was looking at you? 
And then do you remember how you thought 


about having your hands in your pockets and 
how you took them out and carried them at 
your sides as stiff as sole leather? And then do 
you remember, when the other fellows came 
up, how they got hold of your suit and felt it 
and looked at the lining and counted the but- 
tons on the sleeves and admired it and asked 
you how much it set you back—how you pre- 
tended to be bored and squinted your eye down 
the street as if you weren’t any more interested 
in them than in politics in Peru?—do you 
remember that? Of course you do—there are 
some things a fellow can’t forget. 

But when you got a cheap, shoddy suit, 
did you feel that way? Did you want to go 
down the street where the gang was with a 
suit that would make the ash man hang his 
head? Not much. You wanted good clothes, 
and I don’t blame you. Who wants to look 
like Rip Van Winkle when all the other fellows 
have on nobby clothes? Nobody. It isn’t 
right to treat a fellow that way. A boy has 
just as much right to good clothes as anybody 
has. People used to think that they could give 
a boy a gunny-sack and expect him to look 
dressed up; they thought that they could show 
him a piece of goods, a dozen buttons and an 
assortment of buttonholes and make him think 
that it was a suit. But nowadays boys are 
getting wiser. They know the difference be- 
tween a flour sack and a bit of good tailoring. 
When you get right down to the bottom of it, 
a boy is entitled to as good a suit of clothes as 
his father wears. 





Watch for articles in the May and June issues on Hiking Rations—What To 


Take and How To Cook ’Em by thai famous camper Horace Kephart. 
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The Bullseye Chance 


(Concluded from page 13) 
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be feelin’ in a, bet er humor th n last night 

when he was goin’ to finish us. Sure, I’ll climb 

that mast. Want that little old flag anyhow 
if we ever get away.” 

“We ain’t goin’ to get away—’ Dolph 
retorted fiercely. ‘I know what he means. 
He’s orderin’ each of us to climb a stick and 
straddle the top of it. You with the flag. 
Then he’ll shoot us———” 

Tom leveled a cold eye at the waiting 
bandits. He knew that none of them under- 
stood enough English to get Dolph’s low 
explanation. 

‘How'd you know? Did he say so?” 

“No, he didn’t say so. But I understood. 
They’ll have their fun with us up there bare- 
headed in the sun, and then drop us on the 
deck of this hulk with a couple of bullets 
apiece. That’s all—nobody’l!l ever know——” 

The two Americans stared in each other’s 
faces. Not by a twitching muscle did either 
betray fear or even knowledge of El Gato’s 
diabolical joke. Climb up there and wave 
that worn little flag as they died : . . after all 
their hopes of what this old schooner with the 
little flag might have done to save them! 

The leader was cursing at Dolph again. The 
boat with the three armed men and two Indian 
oarsmen drifted past the stern and he ordered 
it pulled back again. It was not fifteen feet 
from the low rail of the schooner when El 
Gato resumed his tirade. 

“How do you know? Maybe it’s not so—”’ 
whispered Tom. 

“Can’t be anything else—— 

“Well, I’'d as soon chance it as anything,” 
grunted Tom. “They can kill us here on the 
deck anyhow.” 

“T hate to obey that yellow dog’s orders 
and then.get killed, too i 

Rag. Soe i Bh a 

“He’s yellin’ at me, now—” put in Tom. 
“Other fellow’s gettin’ his gun into action.” 

“He says climb or they’ll kill us.”” Dolph 
turned swiftly to his comrade and put out a 
lean hand. ‘Tom—it’s goodby, old man. 
I know—I’m used to these tricks— I.... 
We ain’t a chance . . . no joke to this—good- 
by——’’ 

He had gripped Tom’s hand and turned 
hastily away to go along the lower margin of 
the target cloth to the foremast. It leaned 
out shakily with the drag of the cloth, and its 
port shrouds and stays all missing. 

At the base of it, Dolph turned seriously to 
his pal. ‘Nothin’ to it—I know that’s the 
game.” 

Tom Olano hesitated in a desperate, surging 
rage and fear. He would not climb at this 
murderer’s orders if he was sure Dolph was 
right. He would have seized a stick and died 
fighting on the deck. But the bandits were 
joking and urging them so carelessly that he 
hoped against hope that Dolph was mistaken. 
El Gato was just taunting them evilly and 
would then take them back to land, whatever 
their chance of escape from death might be at 
Arroyo Seco. 

“He says—climb—” muttered Dolph, and 
with the fatalism of his half-breed Indian 
blood, he swung a foot up on a rotted gasket 
and put his arm about the stick. 

Tom watched him start. Then he faced 
E] Gato. The chief broke into derisive commen- 
dation of Dolph’s act. The other two bandits 
shifted their rifles and watched with silent 
grins. El Gato turned to Tom, then, howling 
abuse on the young American. 

Dolph was five feet up when Tom started. 
He just made up his mind there was a doubt. 
But when he had climbed, foot and arm-hold 
about the unsupported stump, he shot a 
glance down at the boat past the ragged 
lacing of the cloth that stilled his heart-beats. 
El Gato was silently motioning to the oarsmen 
to bring the craft about broadside on towards 
the target; and the two riflemen had crouched 
back to give each other room and turned their 
beady eyes upward with weapons in hand. 

It was too terribly obvious what this 
arrangement was for. The three bandits could 
fire together at the victims not forty feet 
from them up against the sky on the mast 
stumps. But Tom wenton. The silhouettes of 
their bodies must have been ‘plain to the 
killers, for they were on the opposite side of the 
limp target cloth. Tom twisted his hand in 
a flimsy halyard, for everything seemed about 
to drop to pieces with the dry rot. The 
schooner had a bad list out towards the 
bandits’ boat. q 

Doiph’s head came above the corner of the 
sail on the foremast. It was a few feet higher 
than the stump which Tom had climbed. He 
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hung with a foot in a rusted gasket that held 
the side of the sail below him, and muttered 
something to his friend that a second later 
made a bitter smile come to his lips. 

“Look out, Dolph—or you'll take a tumble. 
This mast is shot all to slivers near the deck, 
and # 

He heard a wild sibilant whisper from his 
pal. “Swing on it—shake it ... we might as 
well go to the water and dive for it. I ain’t 
goin’ to be killed like a squirrel——” 

Tom’s head was above the stump. He 
rumpled up the little faded muslin flag 
against the ropes, swung his body out and 
then smashed it inward against the mast. He 
still heard his friend’s gasp: “Swing on it! 
This stuff is just hangin’, Tom Fe 

A roar of derisive laughter broke from the 
three gunmen in the dugout. They couldn’t 
understand this—the two Americanos swinging 
and flopping against the top of the sail cloth. 
E] Gato began to motion Tom, the bigger of 
the prisoners, to climb higher. He wanted 
the victims clear above the cloth, clutching the 
mast stumps with their knees and spread- 
eagled against the sky, their arms up and 
waving—then they would shoot them like 
sparrows. 

“Tear this rotten cloth out—” gasped 
Dolph. “I can’t stand this—I’m goin’ to 
jump. They can get me through the head 
when I have to come up——”’ 

“Look out—it’s goin’—”’ 
“Dolph—my mast is goin’! 
way ... jump—hit the water and dive—— 

““Goin’—’”’ Dolph was jerking and scramb- 
ling around fiercely by the top-lashings of the 
cloth. And suddenly the main-mast popped 
with a slithering of its shot-shredded strands 
near. the deck. It heeled out with Tom 
fighting desperately to get free of it and leap 
to the water. It would be death there a mo- 
ment later when they had to arise from the 
sea, but El Gato would not get his squirrel- 
killing at least. 

“Look out!” He heard Dolph’s wild cry. 
And then the great target cloth tore out with 
the main-mast stump dragging after and pull- 
ing the lashings from the fore stick. As it 
struck the water, with Tom trying to twist his 
hands from the gaskets, he saw Dolph alone 
on the other mast and then saw him jump with 
a last shout. 

The next instant Tom struck flat on his side 
upon the heavy sail and with it outspread on 
the water. The mast plunged under and 
bobbed up, but the cloth lay out in a great 
expanse, save in one spot where it was heaving 
up and gyrating in a confused wrinkled fold. 

And beyond this Tom saw his comrade’s 
grim face suddenly appear. The target sail 
had plunged far over the dugout with the five 
men in it, half-swamped it at first, and left 
them all struggling and tangled under its 
breadth! 

“Come on!” Dolph was yelling wildly and 
dancing about on the bow of the boat. Tom 
uprose, got a foot to the floating mast, and 
plunged on. He sprang to what looked like 
the stern seat just as a ripping tear came in the 
cloth close by his hand. Beyond he saw the 
outlines of struggling men and heard a wild 
melee of shouts and scuffles. Dolph was drag- 
ging at the end of an oar which stuck out 
through a tear, and then swinging it high he 
brought it down on a cloth-covered protuber- 
ance that looked like a head. Again Dolph 
struck flail-like blows upon everything that 
moved. 

Above the curses and howls there came a 
shot, a spit of fire just by Tom’s knee. He saw 
the poke of a rifle muzzle follow, and both his 
strong hands closed over it. He fought and 
dragged at the barrel, holding it off from his 
body, and spurt after spurt of fire and acrid 
smoke burst from it harmlessly past his face. 

“Smash ’em down, Dolph!” he was roaring. 
“‘He’s here—shootin’—the Cat himself! Shoot- 
in’ in the air!” 

The next moment he had torn the short 
rifle clear through the rip in the cloth, whirled 
it butt-first and brought it with a deadly crash 
upon El Gato’s head. No need to see if he had 
collapsed under that blow! 

Tom sprang over the cloth towards his 
friend, and with the heavy oar and the clubbed 
gun they swung with all their force on every- 
thing that moved under its torn and distorted 
breadth. 

A bubbling gasp came just over side. A 
wild face, black long hair streaming over the 
water, turned upward to them with a pleading 
whine. It was one of the outlaws who had 








grunted Tom. 
She’s_ givin’ 
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remember: 
flavor is the middle name 
of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


At least that’s what one fellow said 

after eating four slices of home- 

made bread covered with Beech- 

Nut right out to the crusts. Pure 

flavor packed in a jar—that’s what 

it is! 

If your mother wants to 
know how to use Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter in other 
ways around the house, 
write to us for the Beech- 


Nut Book of Menus. Glad 
to send it. 


Bring a couple of the other fellows home 
with you after skating or a good hard hike. 
Just let them try a thick sandwich of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. New warmth, 
new strength for the young human engine! 


Rich, golden-brown Beech-Nut! See how 
smoothly it scoops up out of the jar. Try 
spreading it with chopped raisins or cream 
cheese. It makes an outdoor meal fit for a 
king. Grocers sell Beech-Nut everywhere. 
Ask your mother to put it on her order. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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School Term: 
Sept. 15, 1923 
to 
June 10, 1924 


Combining Unexcelled Educational Advantages 
With 270 Days’ Unsurpassed World Cruise 


Only boys’ school of its kind in the world. Last two years of High School and first two 
years of Liberal Arts College. Accredited by leading educational institutions. Strong 
faculty. Ideal conditions and facilities for study. Calls made at most interesting ports 
of both hemispheres. Interior excursions to is, war zones, ‘“‘The Eternal City, 
Holy Land, Pyramids, etc. Noted institutions, libraries, museums, art galleries, palaces, 
cathedrals, capitals visited under the direction of faculty members and competent guides. 


Ship noted for good behavior in all weather. Remodeled as floating school by naval 
and school architects. Every convenience, including recitation rooms, library, labora- 
tories, lounge rooms, gymnasium, hospital and recreational space and facilities. 2,000 
troops capacity as U. 8. transport, but only 400 students will be accepted. Free services 
of school surgeons, dentists and nurses. Sports and games supervised by Athletic Direc- 
tor; musical activities by Orchestra Leader and Band Master; cuisine by trained dieti- 
tian. Everything for students’ welfare and happiness and for physical, educational, cul- 
tural and moral development. Christian atmosphere. High character requirements, 
Limited enrollment makes it advisable to write immediately for complete information, 
tuition rates, etc. 


CANDLER FLOATING SCHOOL COMPANY, 1131-K Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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e | twisted his tortured body over the gunwale, 
but he could not swim. He raised a bleeding 
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naked Indian oarsmen was swimming for .the 
other boat which lay fifty feet away. The 
fishermen had just turned dull, frightened 
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on the official American League Ball. 

You'll see it on the gloves, bats, mitts 












faces at the battle over and under the sail- 
cloth target. They had no arms, and would 
not have lifted a hand to help El Gato’s men 
anyhow. The Cat had impressed the ignorant 
coast fishermen by threats of death. He did 
not belong to their district or clan—they had 
| only obeyed him through fear. 
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Tom took a swift glance at his captured owners every year. 
rifle. The clip showed two steel-jacketed Have you got your Saget 
Si ee ie ‘ bullets left. “Jerk off that sail, Dolph,” he et? Ifnot, 0 to any store an 
Look up the store that sells this brand. There you will see guated. “I'S be seady for anything that a Pn ea Yankee, $1.50, 
all the points that make Reach goods superior. You will >, agin nae nat OS oor . the Eaaton nny pe. - 
, EE: celiac ag? tite , . ) “Only three left in the boat—and they’re that tells time in the dark, an 
see a big assortment of everything in athletic goods at prices yaa sl Dolph began to drag st the sail all cheechens, peieed upto 00. 


and shout in Spanish. He got a faint, groaning 
surrender from the smaller bandit of the two. 
The other—El Gato of the High Sierra—was 
| bleeding from a split across his skull from ear 
to crown. The third outlaw, overboard, was 
whining his fear of sharks. ‘ 

“Get in—”’ ordered Dolph. “You and this 
fisherman take those oars. Now, pull, bullies 
—pull! Lift an eyelash and my friend’ll let 
daylight through you. Throw the Cat’s legs 
off that seat and row—row—row 2 


Tom Westerfelt stood in the stern, wiping ‘Q = ae ae 9 


you can afford to pay. 


Ask to see Reach Tennis Rackets 
and Balls and Reach Golf Clubs, 
Balls and Bags. 


A:J:'Reach Co 


Philadelphia Pa. 
























: 1k aves the sweat from his eyes and swinging ‘the rifle y Dandy to take on hiking 
Brantford, ,@inada. all the | casually over the other fishing boat. The ti ps, in woods of or, te the comp. 2% in. 2 
facts and figures of baseball | Indios began to jabber, and Dolph pointed FS Le lg | aa on canstel =a cin 






|ahead. Then he added a brief heated instruc- | 4 belt. $1.50, Leather sheath, 75¢. 


: | K: if ’ 
ey told ’em to beat it home and send a W craft ad 
s Boys good knife li 
runner south to the commandante. There'll be | this one. C pe wake cheery “4 


sharp 
a troop of the Obregon nationals in long before ee a ae 
the Cat comes to his senses—if he ever does. Sing 00, 
Sit down, Tom, old boy! You and me are | ea mete mentatom® 
running this round-up! He told us to climb | fi MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
and salute our flag, hey?” | 5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone Mich. 
Tom grinned out of his sore parched lips: | 
‘Say, you sea-going vaquero—we did. And 


Phen 5 the blessed old faded starry ra B => 

ee aon ee s g! et _— 

the gob that nailed it there'll never know we /| y 
| 


—rules, averages, histories, 
schedules, etc. It is the 
official authority. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 25 cents in stamps 
for a copy. 

Address Dept. 2 






Worlds Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 









































knocked a bullseye with this big-gun target! “CROWFOOT” 


Style No. 2253 Model 
Boys’ sizes, 2-549. .$5.50 
Men’s sizes, 6-11.. 6.00 

C and E widths in stock 


It’s the last long mile that tells and 





DO YOU LOVE THE | 
| 


BIG OUTDOORS? ||| Handling a Canoe 


om the Carry H here is a mocca a that ma ane all 
| > | the miles easy. trong, comfort- 
Then go to the (Concluded from page 28) aide the kines sant aan Scheel: 
&' = = ———————— Real Chocolate Elk Leather 
with flexible chrome soles and 
rubber heels. Best work- 


D AN BE ARD ee rolled up, as in Fig. 8, the paddle pe mg eye te 
| handles will not feel comfortable. When you Ee 


are ready to walk off, Fig. 7, practically the pone yf hea 


whole weight of the canoe is supported by the . Dept. 8 
Outdoor School two paddles which rest upon your shoulders, BERKSHIRE MOCCASIN CO., Ee 
and your hands are used more to balance wee 
; ‘ to support the canoe. 

It is Not a School Like the One By keeping these diagrams in front of ea 

. and practising the act, you will soon become | 

You are Now Attending, but an expert and be able to handle your own 
canoe alone. 

In a letter to me, Scoutmaster Ralph 


A School of the Open | F. Perry makes the following excellent sug- | BOYS 


—— | 
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gestions: | 
. “Tt has seemed strange to me that no Merit | ° . 
Not a Summer Boarding House Badge has been provided for this before. In| Think of it! 
for Mollycoddles but a Place ~ early days » oe — I believe | A 15 ft. canoe to weigh only 40 Ibs., other 
| there was an onor tor canoeing. - lengths in proportion. Lightest, strongest 
to Develop beautiful craft was one of the chief possessions and easiest to handle. Just what you want 
of our aboriginal Indians, and they dev eloped | lh As ny YE Motor 
’ y, both design and skill in handling to a wonder- | Send for free CATALOG and show tt to DAD. 
RED BLOODED BOYS ful degree. The canoe was adopted immedi- 
x P was ately by our forefathers and surely none will | E ITE Oo 
: Swimming, Hiking, Woodcraft admit that the development of our country 156 Wat 5 “ - WH on bs om ‘Stiiee ’ 
Dan Beard in Buckskins would have been as rapid as it was had the sence sa 











pioneers been confined to the use of such craft 


A Trail Blazer in the Field of Education |\\¥s.\t2. eoutie inchs one of its fowniation | TO Y R ANGERS 8 t° 12 





r stones until it includes a Merit Badge in f America — 
Scout Craft and Camping Come With Us mae. ; f cae oe tO RE on 
“Gibbs’ suggestions of requirements are INDIAN Oo 
Grow Strong, Handsome and Happy good, but I see he is strong for the sailing type Fescinating Developing Program. _ Send for free copy 
eee et OT NED ey ene ee eee ne ee of craft. This is not the canoe associated | National Headquarters. 16 West 23rd St., New York 
Dan Beard Outdoor School > with our pioneers, but is a latter-day develop- | - 
: ment, largely of the sporting fraternity, I would 


87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. suggest the following requirements: 
Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 
ony anne for Canoe Merit Badge 

ppc Nal ee a a al igee Available only to those who have passed 
Ee PSP Ee a ee Pere pes Lr Rt CP a et ae eae ee sin Sie Beaten Eke 
ii “2, Handle a canoe properly both in a cur- 
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CANOES $45 UP 
Graceful, speedy, handsome models. 


Glee ae 


ROWBOATS $40 UP 


Light of draft and easy on the oarsman. 











Special Boats for Outboard Motors $46 UP 


Special seam construction resists vibration. 


—— ——— A | 





a 


Motor Boats (16 to 26 Ft., Engine Installed) 
$200 UP 
SAVE MONEY 


CATALOG FREE oroek by MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
73 Ellis Avenue Peshtigo, Wis. 





The Lightest, 
Speediest and 
Most Durable 
Outboard 
Motor in 
the World. 






Almost as Easy to Carry 


asa Pair of Oars 
Makes a speedy power boat or 


pleasure launch any boat or 

—, 4 bey y or girl cop bende 8 
e whole — enjoy i 

Twin Cylinder, — 


Weighs Only 35 Lbs. 


16 to 50 pounds less than usual, yet 
guaranteed more durable, Has 
real carburetor, real magneto — no 
batteries to carry—spark and throt- 
tle control like auto, instant reverse, 
self tilting and ten other valuable 
features. Write for Free Catalog 
folder today. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 


910 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Office 
120 Broadway, New York City 


ohnson 
WATER~BUG 


THE LIGHTEST. LIVEnIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER. 


canoe, 








Enjoy healthful outdoor life ina Kennebec. It’s great 
fun—and safe. Special construction prevents tipping. 
Kennebecs are strong, lighi—have eful lines and are 
beautifully finished. Please send forillustrated catalog. 
Popular prices. Kennebec Boat & Canoe Company, 
8 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine 











Yow can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents per — -page book on Commering | and 

Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs, B. N. } Re 
144 Bogue Blidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 


p——“INITIATION STUNTS’”’ 

A collection of side degree stunts, initiations, 
yells, cheers, toasts, etc. Cloth binding, price 
$1.05. Send for free pateis of Amateur Plays, 
Minstrels, Jokes, and Hand Books. 


FITZGERALD PUBLISHING CORP. 
Dept. “B S” 18 Vesey St., N. ¥. C. 
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| Indian stroke, 


ent and wind, pulling ahead, Lacking, working 
sideways, and turning in a space not exceeding 
one and a half times the length cf his craft. 
‘3. Demonstrate ability in the usual Indian 
stroke submerged, and sculling. 
“4. Right, empty, and re-enter a capsized 
canoe deep in water. 


patterns. Know the principal types and the 
characteristics of each. 

“6, Paddle a hundred miles (fifty miles 
and return or a hundred miles of water) with 
only one companion and within a month’s | 
time; or spend six consecutive days on a canoe 
trip, not camping in any one place more than | 
two nights. Carry all equipment in the canoe. | 

‘7. Know the chief makes and types of | 





of the canoe and of some of its great devotees. 


‘5. Make a paddle of one of the approved |. 


canoe, the uses and limitations of each. | 
“*8. Know something of the history and lore 


“9. Demonstrate picking up a canoe anc 


carrying it over a portage.” 


Handbook for Boys 


MANY accidents happen in canoes—not 
“V4 because they are unsafe when properly 
handled, 
improperly handled—and many people do 
not take the trouble even to find out the 
proper way of managing a canoe. The size 
of the single-blade paddle should be in pro- 
portion to the size of the boy who uses it—long 
enough to reach from the ground to the tip 
of his nose. The bow paddle may be a little 
shorter. 

The canoeman should learn to paddle equally 
well on either side of a canoe. 

When paddling on the left side the top of 
the paddle should be held by the right hand 
and the left hand should be placed a few inches 
above the beginning of the blade. The old 
which is the most approved 
modern method for all-around canoeing, 
whether racing or cruising, is made with the 
arms almost straight—but not stiffi—the arm 
at the top of the paddle bending only slightly 


| 
Extracts on Handling Canoes from the | 


but because they are unsafe when | 





at the elbow. This stroke is really a swing 
from the shoulder, in which there is little or | 
no push or pull with the arm. 

The double paddle is not to be recommended | 
to the exclusion of the single blade, but there | 


in its use. 


In getting in or out of a canoe, it is especially 
necessary to step in the very center of the 


‘boat; and be careful never to lean on any object 


—such as the edge of a wharf—outside of the 
boat, for this disturbs your balance and may 
capsize the canoe. Especially in getting out, 
put down your paddle first, and then, grasping 
the gunwale firmly in each hand, rise by putting 
your weight equally on both sides of the canoe. 
If your canoe should drift away sideways from 
the landing-place, when you are trying to 
land, place the blade of your paddle flat upon 








the water in the direction of the wharf and 
gently draw the canoé up to the landing-place 
with a slight sculling motion. 

When it is necessary to cross the waves in 
rough water, always try to cross them “quar- 
tering,” i.e., at an oblique angle, but not at 
right angles. Crossing big waves at right 
angles, or-head on, is difficult and apt to strain 
a canoe, and getting lengthwise, or broadside 
to, between the waves, is dangerous. Always 


| have more weight aft than in the bow; but 


when there is only one person in the canoe, it 
‘may be convenient to place a weight forward 
as a balance; but it should always be lighter 
than the weight aft. A skilful canoeman will 
paddle a light canoe even in a strong wind by 
kneeling at a point about one-third of the 
length from the stern. 

In case of an upset the greatest mistake is 
to leave the boat. A capsized canoe will 
support at least four persons as long as they 
have the strength to cling to it. A single 
man or boy, in case of upsetting beyond 
swimming distance to land, should stretch 
himself flat upon the bottom of the canoe, 
with arms and legs spread down over the 
tumblehome toward the submerged gunwales. 
He can thus lie in safety for hours till help 
arrives. When two persons are upset, they 
should range themselves one on each side of the 
overturned boat; and, with one, hand grasping 
each other’s wrists across the boat, use the other 
hand to cling to the keel or the gunwale. If 
the canoe should swamp, fill with water, and 
begin to sink, it should be turned over in the 
water. It is the air remaining under the in- 
verted hull that gives the craft sufficient buoy- 
ancy to support weight. 

Never overload a canoe. In one of the 
ordinary size—about seventeen feet in length— 
three persons should be the maximum number 
at any time, and remember never to change 
seats in a canoe when out of your depth. 


are many times when there is an advantage | 








CANOEING 
Puts on the Muscle 


ee strokes, drifting along a quiet stream. Why, it’s no effort 
at all. The lightest pressure of the blade keeps you moving. 


But at the end of a summer’s canoeing, look in the glass. Look 
t the muscles under the arms, back of the shoulder blades. 
They’ll be knots—put there by paddling. And these are the 
muscles that put a “kick” in either hand. 


Every young man should know how to handle a canoe—should” 


For the “Old Town” is the easiest of 
The strongest and steadiest canoe made. 


learn in an “Old Town.” 
all canoes to paddle. 
There is a certain pride in owning an “Old Town.” It is recog- 
nized as the finest of canoes. And rightly so. For every “Old 
Town” is patterned after a real Indian model. No one can sur- 
pass the redman in building grace, beauty and speed into a canoe. 
“Old Towns” are the sturdiest canoes made—the longest last- 
ing—and the lowest priced. $54 up, from dealer or factory. 
The new 1923 catalog shows all models in full 
colors. Write for one to-day. It is free. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
394 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Old Town Cances 
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The Best Drink for Hikes, 
Camps and Outings 


New, Ready-to-Serve 
Chocolate 








Chocolate, milk powder and sugar, blended in just 
the right proportions for you to make rich, full- 
flavored hot chocolate by merely adding hot water. 

Ready-to-Serve Chocolate is put up in individual 
envelopes—an envelope to a cup. The envelopes are 
strong and tough. You can stuff a couple in your 








haversack for hikes without danger of their tearing. 
In boxes of 100 individual envelopes for use by 


Patrols for hikes, camps and outings. 


. Scoutmasters: 


If you order one or more boxes 
of 1co envelopes for the use of 
your troop, we will give you the 
benefit or our Special Quantity 


i 
I 
1 
New York C 
i 
- 
Discount of 15%. The wholesale {| 
{ 
I 
| 
1 
i 
1 
i 
1 
1 


Chocolate. 


price is $3.60, but this special 


‘ Troop Name 
discount brings the cost down to J 


Coupon 
Huyler’s, us “ee 18th Street, 


Please ae me, prepaid, 
(100 envelopes each) of Ready-To-Serve 


$3.00 per box. Fill in and mail Scoutmaster’s Name............-0++0% 
the attached coupon and we will «“ AMER Ae ieee! cage 
ship your order prepaid. 

TS POEs iat A at eth yo <3 <tc 
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Think ated Grin | | 


Edited by Frank J. Rigney 



































“ April showers bring up May flowers.”’ That Putting Money in It 
| may be all right concerning the showers of the — “}Jow much are these puppies, little boy?” 
last twenty-nine days of the month, butisnotto “Ajj a quarter except this one, and he’s thirty- 
, be unquestioningly accept d on the first day. fivecents. He swallowed a dime yesterday.” 
e ° 999 On April 1st keep your w-ather eye open and 
We just made it! | your other one open as well. You'll need them . 
both, for the April shower of that day may not 


be exactly as one would expect it to be 





j x “One minute more and we'd The weather man for that day seems to be 
; in f, Id our lazy good-for-nothing Idle Five Minutes 
i have been in for a merry © He spends his time spending time, your time 
drenching. |and his, and his usual method is by pulling 
a . °49 |a shower of jokes. I[t’s no use carrying an 
Lucky? I Il say so, and it’s |umbrella either for his jokes are mostly dry. 
lucky we both had New Depar- Below we publish a few of the advance drops 
tures. There’s twice the fun that fell our way. Don’t lose any time getting 
riding when we can coast— to shelter. A Plant-Raiser 
there’s less work and we can April Winners Mr. Suburb: “ Yes, I planted some bulbs the 
Send today for ill stop quicker too.” Scout Cameron Carlisle, Pennsylvania; other week, and they came up three days after- 
end today jor illus- sd i‘ Scout Burt Carlston, Wisconsin; wards.”’ 
ne Tighe Any dealer can sell Lg i | eee rower hg ran age amy 0 PP pr cence 59 oreat! Some patent fer- 
. ie Scou 1arles Bengough, New York; ilizer, aes See y 
It’s free and you'll New pat ince equipped t Scout Alden Wadsworth, Ohio; Mr. Suburb: “No, your dog!” 4: 
like it. cycle or put this great coaster Scout Frank Sunshine, Pennsylvania. r 
: Four Four —Ache 










brake on the wheel you have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 


“Tf you had four apples,”’ said the teacher, 
“and your father gave you four more, what 
would you have?” 


“Stomach-ache,”’ replied Bobby. 






Cause for Alarm 

Ma: “I think we’d better call Dr. Jones. 
Freddie has a severe pain in his head.” 

Pa: “Oh, pshaw! He’s had that so often 
before!” 
2 Ma: “Yes, but never on a day when he’s 

Easily Done free from school.”’ ; 
Pat: Patience and perseverance accomplish 
. f all things. 

that brought the Bike back Murphy: Rubbish, sir! Will patience and 
, perseverance ever enable you to carry water 
in a sieve? 
-— ——— Pat: Certainly. 


Murphy: I should like to know how? 
Na i To Boys Who « - Pat: Sure—by waiting patiently for water to 
wereisacoursemar | LIKE To Draw 3%: 


freeze! 
WILL TEACH YOU To DRAW 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS- SEND $2 Turn your hobby intoa profit- 
FOR PORTFOLIO OF PLATES able occupation. If you like to 



















R—ns? 
“He is perfectly quiet, gentlemen,” said the 


Grounds for Complaint 











: — seen E. 1424 St draw, become a CARTOONIST. 4%) dealer, referring to a horse which two novices 
ah ~ Coase Shoes E. Cleveland 0. You can learn cartooning at were to drive, “‘but you must keep the reins Radio Fan (to helper who is a joker also): 
ee pot ee >. ae Landon, Pictur off his tail.” “Say! What’s the idea of fixing that wire to 
ling easy to learn. By this method the Landon “Right,” said they, “we will bearitin mind.” — the coffee percolator?” 
MAKE MONEY AT HOME — Se oy ag ag _ = , bei they returned the proprietor inquired Helper: “ Well, the coffee is ground, isn’t it?” 
: pamagee mie — . ™ * | how they got on. - 
ose | ““Splendidly,” was the reply. ‘We had one S’picious! 





No canvassing. Full particulars & booklet free. Pg: ° ne 
Write to-day. Authorized & fully paid gapieal Write for Free Chart | rather sharp shower; but we took it in turns to ‘Are you certain this is the man?” asked the 


Series baa” , poe aa eg ted to, C Ry ng hE tg ony Re | hold an umbrella over his tail, so there was no judge when a farmer accused a laborer of 
» sitemeter re: cessful Landon students. Please state your age. | real danger.” shooting a chicken. 

“T won’t swear to him,” said the witness; 
“but I'll say he’s the man I suspect of doing it.”’ 

“That’s not enough to convict a man,” 
retorted the judge. ‘“‘What raised your sus- 
picions?” 

“Well, sir,’ said the sturdy farmer as he 
slowly mopped his forehead with his handker- 
chief, “it was-this way. I see him on my prop- 
erty with a gun, then I hear the gun go off, then 
I see him putting the chicken into a sack, and 
it didn’t seem sense nohow to think the bird 

* committed suicide!” 


. 
| 
| 
i 
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” 





It’s An EMBLEM THE LANDON SCHOOL 7929 feisep Gio = 


Write Jokes 


Easy, fascinating work. Our sales de- 
| partment pays from $1 to $5 for jokes, 
epigrams and stories. A short course of 
three lessons teaches you how to write 
them. One joke alone often pays for 
the course. Humorists earn big pay. 
Get into a field that is not yet crowded. 


‘ Write for information. 
“ {| AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
- Zz Office D, 414 Park Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 






















Needed Grub 


Model 74 Jones was complaining that he did not feel so 








fit as usual, and a friend suggested that he 
should take more exercise. 

“Try horse-riding, for instance,” advised his 
friend. “It’s one of the best forms of exercise 
on earth,” 

“T know that,’’ answered Jones doubtfully, 


Fitted with plain or truss fork, exclusive 

double bearing cones, light, strong, easiest 

running. 

A Model Especially Suitable 
For Boy Scouts 


Amazing Bargain! 
Zn Lincoln Wren House $1. 00 




















1 PB ing ways make it afavorite. wtde- | | “but I’m afraid I couldn’t afford it.” 
This is the bicycle for a Boy Scout. Many — eo “Couldn’t afford it!” exclaimed the friend. 
other special features illustrated in free | ag AS 60 00 $7.00, And vet becouse | | «But you already have a horse, and look at the ’ ‘ 
catalogue, write only $1,00—prepaid. (eat of B Look pas, 1a) at | ‘appetite it would give you.’ P — of the Time 99 peg 
Lincon. Wren House aren't  elishied money |, “Yes,” responded Jones, with a sigh, “and mployment Agent: “Well, what do you 
EMBLEM MFG. CO. | yoo Aieed we oe ens vite Re ore Wells sh, Geen | just think of the appetite it would give the work at?” R © 
ANGOLA, N. Y. { | horse! Tramp: “At intervals. 





April 
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Selecting and Adjusting a Bicycle 
By Charles Olive 





THE popularity of the bicycle is on the 
increase. Wheels have always been popu- 
lar with the young, but more boys and girls are 
buying bicycles now than several years ago. 
Older folks, too, are beginning to find the bike 
more u<efuland interesting. The reason is that 
during recent years, the roads, almost every 
where in the country, have been gréatly im 
proved. Many of the smaller towns have paved 
streets, and stretches of paved highways are be- 
ing built heré and there, and excellent graded 
and gravelled roads are found in all parts of the 
country. With a wheel, therefore, it is easy to 
make trips out into the woods, or to lakes and 
camping grounds, and have some real fun and 
enjoyment. A bicycle does not cost much 
nowadays, and bicycling is healthful exercise. 
Riding a bicycle will be more enjoyable if the 
wheel is rightly selected. In the selection of a 
bicycle, whether you ave choocing one for the 








first time, or have had several wheels, you 
should be very careful to make sure that the 
bicycle you finally select is fitted in every way 
to your individual physical requirements. 

The bicycle should not be geared too high, 
the frame should not be too 
high or too low for the rider’s 
stature, the saddle or the handle- 
bars should not be badly adjusted; 
any one of these things will cause 
an awkward and uncomfortable 
posture, which will detract from 
the perfect pleasure of bicycling. 
One must keep in mind that the 
only motive power used for pro- 
pelling a bicycle is that developed 
by the legs and feet; this power 
should be conserved and made to \ 
produce maximum results with 
minimum efforts. 

To obtain the proper height, the rider should 
stand beside his wheel and adjust the saddle 





other adjustments, but they are of minor 
importance. 


on a level with his hips. Then, sitting up in the 
saddle, and having the crank hanger at its 
lowest point, he should be able 
to touch the pedal with his heel, 
while the leg is bent slightly 
at the knee. The front end 
or nose of the saddle should 
be on a line directly with 
the cranks when they are in 
a perpendicular position. Never 
should the saddle be more than 
an inch back of this line. For 
eo a natural and comfortable 
riding position the handlebars 
should be adjusted practically 
on a level with the saddle, and should not 
spread wider than the shoulders of the rider. 
If the saddle is far back of the center of the 
crank hanger, and the handlebars are higher 
than they should be, riding becomes labori- 
ous and difficult, and no progress can be 
made, especially against a strong wind or 
over hilly roads. 

The bicycle rider should not get into the 
habit of assuming the more or less crouched 
posture of the motorcyclist, for then hill 
climbing will involve great exertion, and long 
distance riding will become practically a 
physical impossibility. The rider should sit 
in the- saddle as straight as he can, leaning 
forward a little only when going against a 
strong wind. 

Whether the bicycle is to be used for pleasure 
or for utility, the most practical gear is 24 x9, 
74, Or 25x09, 77. <A wheel that is geared too 


high runs hard, and requires undue foot and leg 
pressure to propel it. When the gear is right, 
and the handlebars, saddle and seat post are 
properly adjusted, the most essential features 
of a’ graceful, easy position is attained, and 
effortless propulsion is acquired. 


There are 





Direct from our Factories 


Ranger bicycle for you—the best bicycle ever 
built—at a much lower cost than even cheap imita- 
tions. Dealing direct with the factory, you save the main sell- 
ing expenses that increase the price but give no real value to 
ordinary bicycles. ALL, you pay for in a Ranger is real quality, 
best material and skilled workmanship. That's why you can 
own the famous Ranger, the aristocrat of bicycles for less 
money than an ordinary bicycle costs, 








Styles-Sizes & Colors 
44 Ranger Bicycles afford a choice 
for every taste and pocket book, 
Camel-Backs, Roadsters, Racers, 
Juveniles, Arch-Frames; Girls’ and 
Ladies’ models, too. You can’t equal 
the bicycles or the prices anywhere. 
For a generation we have devoted all 
our time to manufacturing bicycles. 
The enthusiastic ‘‘good will’’ earned 
by satisfactory service to over a mil- 
lion riders in all parts of the world 
is our best guarantee of service and 
value to you. 


12 Months to Pay 


You can secure possession and use 

of your Ranger at once and pay for it in 
twelve small monthly payments. Our thous- 
ands of cash customers buy at very low Fac- 
tory-to-Rider prices. The Easy Payment 
prices are only slightly more tocover added 
clerical work. Because you are dealing direct 
with the makers both Cash and Easy Pay- 
ment Prices are naturally lower than you 
can obtain on other bicycles. 
We send Ranger bicycles all over the 
country by fast prepaid express, so there 
will be no delay in receiving the Ranger 
you select from the big, free catalog we will 
send you. Safe delivery in perfect condition 
absolutely guaranteed. 


Big Free Catalog 


Over a million customers in all parts of 
the world save money buying their bicycles 
and accessories direct by mail from our big 
Chicago factories. The beautiful Ranger 
Catalog (printed in six colors) shows all 
models in full colors and the small boy or 
girl can make selection and order, just as 
easily as the grown man or woman. 

lamps, horns, front or rear 
wheels, and bicycle equip- 
ment of all kinds are also illustrated and 
described in the catalog. We save you big 
money on tires and bicycle sundries. Use the 











MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G17, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider wholesale 
prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 





coupon today and get this magnificent free DOS 55355 occwseaccs ‘ccheckcaciidmsahoaanads wie 5 ili a 
catalogof Rangers and valuable information 

with Factory cash prices and easy payment terms. BF. Dot Bitcet No... .......-<00.s00e cccccececvepeves seus 
Send No Money CE ee er 


Simply use the coupon or on a postal write 
today for the big free illustrated Ranger catalog 
—the Special Factory Prices and 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN 264 CITIES 





Easy Payment 
The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is 


plan. You run_no risk as we allow 30 days free 
trial (actual riding test)on all Rangers ordered 
by mail. If not satisfied in every way, send it 
back and the trial will not cost you a cent. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


letter of introduction to him so I can inspect the Rangers 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or on Easy 
Payment Plan if I prefer 
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Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Mack T. Hays, Covington, Ga. | 








DEPT. G17, CHICAGO 











Dear Epiror—aAt the time I was a second 
class scout I had often heard the other boys 
speak of the magazine almost reverently. I had 
never had a desire to read it as I was interested 
in cheap and what I now class as “rotten” 
fiction. One day in October, 1921, our scout- 
master said that the official magazine had made 
a special offer to each troop. I subscribed, not 
wishing to be left behind. 

The first issue was the “Thanksgiving” 
number. I was never so surprised in all my 
life as when I opened and reviewed its contents. 
I found it and found all other issues, chock full 
of peppy stories for real wide awake boys. I 
now believe the Boys’ Lire is absolutely the 
greatest all round magazine published in the 
world for boys and men. More morals are 
found in the Editorial and Cave Scout than 
any magazine published. Dan Beard’s scout- 
ing section is a great help to any hoy and ro 


scout should be without the National Council 
News. 

The Boys’ Lire seemed to wake me up. It 
aroused new ambitions within me and caused an 
enthusiasm which I had never known. I at 
once lost all interest in cheap fiction and began 
to read worth while stories in Boys’ Lire. .- I 
haven’t the power nor ability to put into words 
what “The Magazine of Magazines can do for 
a man or boy.” 

I have been a regular reader of the magazine 
ever since I subscribed to it. It is always hard 
for me to wait for my next issue. You, brother 
scouts, know that it is always interesting aad 
better to have it in the home. 

I am sure this magazine contains the most 
wholesome reading and always when read by 
the father brings him close to the son. In my 
case it brought also my mother nearer to me.— 
Mack T. Hays. 





| Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
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|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions; a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE? b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? 
You need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years 
of age may compete. 
. 3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


1923 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, w prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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Boys—Rain Doesn’t Warp These Bicycle Rims 


Williams Wood Lined Steel Bicycle Rims are unaf- 
fected by weather or changes of temperature. They can 
be ridden in all seasons of the year, in all kinds of climate 
and in all parts of the country. Rain, snow, or extreme 
heat do not affect their satisfactory service. 

Steel on the outside—seasoned hard wood on the in- 
side, makes the ideal combination 
for bicycle rims. These new 
Williams Wocd Lined Steel Rims do 
not warp, split or crack. They 
are easy on tires and not expensive. 


Insist on Williams Rims 


Williams Steel Wheel & Rim Co. 


Utica, New York 
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| The Rise of the Dub | 
Getting Johnny Off. to School | (Concluded from page 7) 
A quick, hot nourishing breakfast for children who go to “Have you paid any attention to him lately I knew you wouldn’t hear of that. You've 


school—a problem easily solved by thousands of mothers 
who know 


Shredded Wheat 


Make it a hot dish by pouring hot milk over the Biscuits; or pour hot 
water over them, drain it off quickly and then cover with milk or 
cream. The crisp, tasty, oven-baked shreds of whole wheat with 
milk is Nature’s perfect food combination for growing youngsters. 
It gives strength to the body and a clear brain for work or play. 
Contains the mineral salts that make good bones and sound teeth. 


Shredded Wheat is 100 per cent whole wheat, ready-cooked 
and ready-to-eat. It is a perfect all-day food, delicious for 
breakfast, or any meal. Contains all the bran you need to 
stimulate bowel movement. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat Cracker—a real whole 
wheat toast—eaten with butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 


Made only by The Shredded Wheat Company, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








at all?” inquired Jimmy. 

“Well—er—no, I haven’t had the time to 
watch him,” admitted Art. 

“Then you know nothing whatever about 
him!” exclaimed the other triumphantly. 
















Retail Price inc. tax $17.00 
The .22 “‘Sporter.” 23-inch 
barrel, genuine American wal- 
nut stock, pistol grip, five-shot 
detachable box magazine, 
checked full-curve trigger, 
chambered for .22 long rifle 
cartridge. Weight, six pounds. 


Old Jim Crow—Has 2 
very habit of steal- 
ing the tender shoots 

Mr. Farmer’: fields. 


Get the old thief 
with a Savage Sporter 


The accuracy of the finest target rifle 
built into the most up-to-date sport- 
ing model. 

That’s the Savage Sporter. 

A true son of the famous Savage 
high-power bolt action rifle. 

For the Sporter has the same clean 
lines—the same smooth balance—the 
same sure, simple action—of its 
father. 

Parts so few and so strong that the 
Sporter will stand twice the rough 
handling of an ordinary .22 rifle. 

And the barrel is rifled in exactly 
the same way as the Savage small- 
bore target rifle. 

This means that the Sporter will 
stack up with any rifle when it comes 
to accuracy. 


Professional hunters and trappers 
aretaking tothe Sporter—they know. 

And the price—only $17. Think 
of it—only $17 for a sturdy .22 re- 
peating rifle—and a Savage at that. 

For those who prefer the slide ac- 
tion repeater—there’s the Savage 
Model ’14—the same accuracy—the 
sure action and strength of the 
“se Sporter.”’ 

Ask at your dealer’s or write for the 
interesting catalog describing in de- 
tail the complete Savage line. Address 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 324 Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms 
Company 








Model 1914 Savage .22 Repeating Rifle. Originally 
and distinctively Savage. Solid breech, solid top— 
no exposed parts. Sturdy and accurate. 





“T do. Listen, Art, it won’t do any harm 
|to put his name on the list of substitutes, 
| will it?” 

| “Oh, great cats, you’d wear out the sphinx!” 
|the captain capitulated wearily. “All right, 
|to get rid of you I’ll put him down. Now 
beat it!” 

Jimmy flew off in mad excitement to tell the 
news to Beecher. 

“You'll have your chance to-morrow, old 
man!” he cried. “Leave it to me. I'll see 
that Art puts you in.” 

As the day wore on, however, Jimmy was 
assailed by a new worry. Might not Beecher, 
facing his first game—and the biggest one of 
the season at that—succumb to nervousness 
or stage-fright, and lose temporarily his hard- 
won control? .This fear worked upon his mind 
all evening, and finally he could stand it no 
longer. 

“Perhaps he’s in a blue funk right now!” 
he groaned, and started post-haste down the 
hall toward his friend’s room. At the door, 
however, he came to a sudden stop. He lis- 
tened a moment, and then slowly a grin over- 
spread his face. 

From within came the sound of a ’cello being 
played as though its owner had not a care in 
the world! 

Shortly the music stopped, and Jimmy 
poked his head in the door. 

“Hello, Jack!” he cried. 
back to your old love!” 

“You bet!” replied the other. ‘Nothing 
like a little music as a tonic before a big 
game.” 

Jimmy looked at him keenly. 

‘You didn’t feel quite so chipper before you 
began playing?” he ventured. 

The ’cellist dropped his eyes. 

“Well—no,” he admitted in a low voice. 
Then seizing his bow, he met Jimmy’s eyes 
again. 

“But I’ve been playing Beethoven,” he 
continued, “‘and I feel as though I could con- 
quer the world now!” 

And he plunged into the opening measures 
| of a ’cello sonata. 
| Jimmy stayed for half an hour, then went 
| off to bed with a look of complete satisfaction 
on his face. 

“He'll be steady as a rock to-morrow!” 
he told himself. “Praised be the name of 


”? 


Beethoven! 


“T see you're 


* * * 


It would be an absolute crime to recount the 
history of the first five and a half innings of the 
Parkersville game. Why hand down to 

posterity the tale of Madison’s woe? When 
|a team with a staff of wooden-handed pitchers 
meets a team with an array of pile-driving 
batteries, the veriest kindergarten infant can 
‘ompute the result. That’s the only way one 
can describe Parkersville’s batteries—they 
were pile-drivers of the most ferocious sort. 
They knocked the simple offerings of Madison’s 
pitchers into every corner of the field, and 
when they’d used up all the corners they be- 
gan on the territory outside the fence. 

They accumulated eleven runs in six turns 
at bat, while Madison, nervous and disheart- 
ened, barely succeeded in bringing two men 
across the plate. What was even worse, the 
latter team seemed at the end of its resources 
in the matter of pitchers. Every member but 
one of its regular staff had already been driven 
from the mound, and this one remaining hope 
was wobbling pitifully. 

““When he gives up the ghost what shall we 
do?” whispered Art in dispair to the coach as 
Madison prepared to take the field for the last 
half of the sixth. 

“Oh, begin on the second-string men, I 
suppose,” replied Granville wearily. 

“Those ping-poing artists!” groaned the 
captain. 

Then suddenly there came a voice at Art’s 
elbow, speaking so emphatically that the 
captain jumped. 

“One of them is no ping-pong artist!” it 
said firmly. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jimmy 
Art when he had recovered himself. 
you here again?” 

“Art, this is the time to put in Beecher,” 
proclaimed the catcher with decision. “He 





hd 


remonstrated 
“ Are 





should have gone in in the first inning, but 


got to try him now, though. If he doesn’t 
make good you can take him right out again— 
and I'll eat every hat I possess, including the 
straw ones.” 

The captain, impressed by the boy’s earnest- 
ness, wavered. Then: 

“Well, I’m glad somebody has some faith 
left around here,” he said. “All right, you 
win. Is he warmed up?” 

“T’ve had him warming up for three in- 
nings!” shouted Jimmy over his shoulder as 
he dashed jubilantly off to tell the news to 
Beecher. 

“Well, if you aren’t a case!”’ ejaculated Art, 
staring after him with open mouth. 

A few minutes later the great crowd of 
Madison supporters in the stands was aghast 
to behold a lanky figure take its position on the 
mound in place of the stocky form of the 
previous pitcher, who had opened his half of 
the sixth by allowing Parkersville to place 
three men on bases. 

“They’re putting in the ‘wild bird’—that 
fiddle-player,” the disgusted whisper ran the 
rounds. “Come on, fellows, we might as 
well goehome.” 

The “fiddle-player,” however, seemed un- 
aware of the sensation he was creating. He 
stood calmly in the box and surveyed the bat- 
ter, who happened to be Number Three man 
in Parkersville’s batting -order. Then he 
glanced at the catcher, and suddenly his arm 
shot out. 

“Str-r-rike one!’’ remarked the umpire. 

The three base runners, who had been taking 
long leads in confident anticipation of a hit, 
turned and raced back toward their bases. 
But the man on third had taken tooJong a lead. 
Jimmy hurled the ball hard and true. 

“Out at third!” cried the umpire. 

Again the lanky pitcher delivered the ball. 
The batter was sure it was an outcurve, and 
swung accordingly. It turned -out, however, 
to be an. incurve. 

“Foul, strike two!” intoned the man behind 
the catcher. 

Beecher received the ball and toed the box. 
the two surviving base runners, conforming to 
their practise during the earlier innings, idled 
far from their bases. Suddenly the pitcher 
whirled, his arm shot out, and the ball flew 
straight to the first baseman. 

“Out at first!’’ called the official at that base. 

The batter, dumfounded by the sudden fate 
of his team-mates, swung wildly at the next 
delivery. 

“Str-r-rike THREE!” proclaimed the um- 
pire. “Side out!” 

An audible gasp of astonishment ran through 
the stands. Parkersville out—in less than a 
minute? Down on the field the Madison 
players came romping exultantly in to bat, 
filled suddenly with a desperate hope. TYis 
new pitcher—could it be possible that he 
might save them after all? Art Mallory, not 
slow to seize his chance, began to harangue 
them, exhorting them to bat in runs, ruus, 
RUNS! 

“Fellows, it looks like we’ve got a pitcher at 
last!”’ he shouted enthusiastically .if ungram- 
matically. ‘And we have three innings left 
to win this game in. _ We can do it and we're 
going to do it! Come on—for the glory of 
Madison!” 

And Madison, suddenly awakened to new 
life, went to bat with a rush of enthusiasm 
which overwhelmed ‘Parkersville’s startled 
players. The first three men put themselves 
on the bases; and then Jimmy, for the glory 
of Madison and his friend’s name, stepped into 
the ball with such a mighty swing that it 
disappeared over the right field fence. 

Parkersville 11, Madison 6. 

Captain Art, following him, connected 
with a fast one and wound up at second base. 
Evans advanced him to third by a sacrifice. 
O’Brien, the little shortstop, struck out, but 
Buz Wendell stepped into the breach and 
brought his captain home with a well-placed 
bunt. What mattered it that Grant, who fol- 
lowed him, popped a foul into the catcher’s 
waiting hands? Madison’s runs now totaled 
seven, and Parkersville was badly shaken. 

In the second half of the inning Beecher 
struck out three erstwhile pile-drivers with an 
way ease that made it look the simplest 
thing in the world. But the other members of 
Madison’s pitching staff could testify that it 
was a feat savoring of the miraculous. As 
a matter of fact Beecher’s balls were the most 
teasing, perplexing combination of curves, 
shoots, drops, and fadeaways that it had ever 
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Show This To Your 
NEW SCOUTS 
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YOU CAN HELP THEM 


AND EARN MONEY! 





‘“‘WHAT TEXT-BOOKS ARE TO 
SCHOOL, BOYS’ LIFE IS TO 
SCOUTING,”’ SAYS PATROL 

LEADER 


a boy only ten years old saw the 
advertisement for Boys’ LirE which led to his sub 
scription. He read the magazine eagerly and lent 
it to his boy friends. He has been taking it ever 
since, part of the time through the troop, for on his 
twelfth birthday he was taken into a Troop of 
Scouts, having moved to the city. To-day he 1s an 
Eagle Scout, Patrol Leader, Scribe, and one of the 
most up-to-date scouts in Troop 5. can safely 
say that if it had not been for Boys’ Lire he would 
not have reached the rank he has, for I happen to 
be that boy. 


“Five years ago, 


I say this entirely without boasting, just to show 
w Boys’ Lire has helped me. 
I find 


As a patrol leader, out what other patrols 


are doing and what mine ought to be doing, new 
stunts for Patrol Meeting, etc. 
I CAN ASK QUESTIONS AND TELL MY 


TROUBLES IN DAN _ BEARD’S SCOUTING 
SECTION AND GET THEM ANSWERED BY 
THE BEST AUTHORITY ON SCOUT 


ONE OF THE BEST SCOUTS IN AMERICA. 


As a scribe*I learn the Official News straight from 
National Headquarter get new ideas for keeping 
my records and so kee D up with the times. 


As a plain scout I see what the other scouts are 
doing. I get new pointers on Nature, Bird Study, 
Craftsmanship and scouting in general. I read the 


‘Think and Grin’ Section, those columns of funny- 
bone ticklers. I get the latest prices on official 
uniform and equipment. 


I find out about the yuts of other lands in the 
World Brotherhood of ‘ion, and last but not least 
I get a lot of clean, peppy, wholesome stories, written 
by the best authors in America, which every boy, 


whether he is a Boy Scout or not, ought to be able 
to read. 
Boys’ Lire stands for and is making the boys of 


to-day the clean, stalwart citizens of to-morrow. 


As a magazine for boys not scouts, Boys’ LIFE 
stands second to none. With its abundance of good 
stories, the pages of pictures, articles on nature, etc., 
it is a magazine for real boys. 


As for Scouts, I can only say that Boys’ LIFE is to 
scouting what text-books are to school. ‘The Hand- 
book for Boys’ and Boys’ LiFe going hand-in-hand, 
make a combination that can't be beat. 


I most emphatically recommend Boys’ Lire to 
every red-blooded American boy and guarantee that 
no real boy will ever regret (if he does he is not a real 
boy) subscribing to Boys’ Lire. 


Patrol Leader John M. Pittenger (Ohio) 


Want Money? 


See How This 
Scout Got His 


"THESE up-and-coming 
boys are two of the 
hundreds of live fellows 
all over the country who 
constantly “cash in” on 
the fact that there are 
scores of parents and boys 
who have never yet had 
some one show them a 
copy of BOYS’ LIFE. 
e Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
. for All Boys. 

ead Salesman 
White's stat’ement. 
This Eagle Scout (35 
merit badges) says: 

“My getting subscriptions is mostly due to lending 
copies and tellin; Ree and their parents of the interests 
and benefits of BOYS’ LIFE. When a boy is short of 
money, I tell him inl to earn some or give him the 
special 8 months for $1.00 Offer.” 





Gordon White 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazire, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Money Earn- 
ing Methods of BOYS’ LIFE Salesmen, and enroll me as 
a Special Representative for Spare Time Service. 


Name 


Address 


Father's Name 
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been the sorrow of Parkersville to encounter. 
She was helpless in the grasp of the lanky, 
dreamy-looking ’cellist, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it it was again Madison’s turn 
at bat. 

“What did I tell you?” 
exultantly to Art and Granville. 
that boy a wrist and a set of fingers?” 

“He certainly has,’ agreed the coach 
heartily. ‘And what’s more, he seems to 
have learned how to use them!” 

“Say, he must have worked like a dog to 
get such control!” marveled Art. 

‘He worked like a pach of dogs,” 
Jimmy simply. 

Madison opened the eighth inning with an 
enthusiastic rush, but Parkersville steadied 
down and held her to the two tallies which she 
obtained by the daring use of the hit-and-run. 
In the second half Beecher rocked perilously 
for a short time, allowing the bases to be filled; 
but he recovered his poise just in time and 
retired his opponents forthwith. 

Thus the ninth inning opened with Madison 
at bat and the score 11 to 9 in her oppo- 
nents’ favor. Pandemonium reigned in the 
stands. 

“Get those three runs! 
runs!” was the deafening cry 
across the field. 

It spurred Madison to heroic efforts. Be- 
fore Parkersville knew what was happening 
two singles and a double had brought a run 
across the plate. Only one run behind! 

“Steady, Parkersville! Steady, Parkers- 
ville!’ was now the dominant cry. Obediently 
Parkersville steadied. Her pitcher struck 
out the next man, and her first baseman made 
a brilliant one-hand catch of a high foul. 
Then Art stepped to bat—Art, whose last 
year at Madison it was. In his heart was 
determination, and in his eye a dangerous 
glint. He waited for two to go by him, then 
swung with all his power at the third. 

It was a straight liner. It whizzed scorn- 
fully by the shortstop’s futilely outstretched 
hand, and bounded merrily across left field, 
the Parkersville fielder in full cry after it. 
One Madison man crossed the plate. The 
coacher waved the next one on from third. 
The fielder dived madly for the ball—the run- 
ner raced madly forhome. The fielder stopped 
the ball, whirled, and threw it; the runner 
took a prodigious slide. Then all was ob- 
scured in a cloud of dust. 

After what seemed ages, into the sudden 
hush broke the umpire’s voice: 

“SAFE!” 

And the great shriek that followed would 
have made Armistice Day hang its head in 
shame. 

It’s true that the next batter ignominiously 
struck out; but nobody minded very much. 
All thoughts were concentrated on the last 
half of the inning—the half when Beecher 
would have to show his mettle as perhaps never 
before had he been called upon to do so. The 
score was 12 to 11, in Madison’s favor; could— 
oh, could—the dreamy pitcher hold Parkers- 
ville scoreless? 

The dreamy pitcher pitched three very 
dreamy, wandering balls to the first Parkers- 
ville aspirant to fame. They all wandered 
across the plate at the last minute, though 
much to the batter’s surprise. So he retired 
to the bench, and the next pile-driver tried his 
luck. He did better, on the whole, for he 
managed to connect with the ball. However, 
it popped directly into the hands of Terry 
O’Brien; so that didn’t do much good, after 
all. 

Two down! 

Then the king pile-driver of all the Parkers- 
ville pile-drivers stepped boldly up to bat with 
an outward swagger that perhaps he did not 
feel right down inside. Beecher put two 
tantalizing strikes over on his dangerous ad- 
versary, then seemed to waver. His next 
three deliveries were all wide of the plate. 

‘Three and two,” announced the umpire. 

“Pitcher’s in the hole! Pitcher’s losing 
his nerve!” howled the Parkersville adherents 
gleefully. 

The Parkersville batter, gaining confidence, 
swung his bat ferociously and: glared at 
Beecher. Beecher was seen to hesitate for 
a moment, and Jimmy thought he heard him 
whistle a bar of some melody between his 
teeth. Then slowly he wound up and let 
go with a quick twist of his lithe’ wrist. 

The batter thought it was going to be a high 
ball, and swung accordingly. 

It turned out to be a low ball. 

And that was the end of that game. 


Jimmy whooped 
“ Hasn't 


said 


Get those three 
which rang 


* * « 


When the last bonfire had flickered to ashes, 
and the last cheer for ‘Beecher! Beecher! 
Beecher!” had died into the silence of night; 
when, indeed, the hero himself had gone wearily 
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Sectional view of rubber- 
tired disc wheel. (3 larg- 
est Auto-Wheels equipped 
with over-size tires.) 


You can have 
disc wheels, too 


You can have steel disc wheels on your 
coaster wagon, just as Dad has on his car. 
And with over-sized rubber tires, too,—sturdy, 
fat, solid rubber tires which ride easily and as 
swiftly as a racer. 






Most boys like the wheels this way. But 


Other Features 
Steel-tired disc or wood 
spoke wheels, if desired. 


All wheels interchange- 
able. 


Self-contained roller bear- 
ings. 

Hound brace. 

Hand brake. 

Special hub cap and lock- 
ing pin. 

Sides mortised and nailed. 


mobile. 


sister. 


a boy like you. 





The Auto-Cart 


Auto Wheel Coaster Co. lnc. 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 














Have You a Camer 
Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 

CAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


CAMP KANUKA FOR BOYS 


LAKE CLEAR, ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
Eighth Season. July 5 5 poe 
ming, canoeing, baseball, basket! ball, boating, te: tennis, fsh- 
ing, tutoring. For booklet address ‘JOHN PLANT, Box K3, 
SALGETETOWN, N. J. 











PIONEER TOURING CAMP 


Boys, tour New England } uly and August in autos modernly 
equipped for camping. Travel only two hours per day (no 
Sunday travel). Fineathletic and radioequipment. Tutoring 
free. Supervision by college men. Age limit 13 to 19. Registra- 
tionlimited. M. Yarrington, See,, 707 St. Johns PI., B’klyn, N.Y. 















Write for free catalog of 

- S. ARMY SUPPLIES|) 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 


y & Navy Supply Co. 
Bex 1855, Richmond, Virginia 


CANDY 


At Wholesale 


Established wholesale house. High grade goods. 
Schrafft, Hershey, Waneta, Waleco, P! ye eng ete. 
Orders from schools, churches, societies, classes, Scout 
Troops, ete. accepted and filled at wholesale prices. De- 
livered express prepaid East of Syracuse and North of 
Philadelphia. iberal allowance elsewhere. 30 days 


PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


Gee nine teenies cases of 5c and 10c bars and 
ull instructions for ordering. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
14 Broad Street burg, Mass. 
Wholesale IE a 




























you can also get disc wheels with steel tires, or 
wood wheels with steel tires, if you prefer. 


Substantial steel disc wheels are only one 
of the many features which make a boy as 
proud of his Auto-Wheel as Dad is of his auto- 
Just look at the list of others. 
one is a reason why boys say that the sturdiest 
coaster is the 


Auto Wheel 


Write for Catalog which shows all models of the Auto- 
Wheel and also all models of the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion for your little brother and 
If you send the names of three local coaster 
wagon dealers, telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, 
we will give you a year’s subscription FREE to the 
“‘Auto-Wheel Spokes-man,” a dandy little magazine for 


Every 
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Scouts 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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BOYS’ LIFE 1 


| but happily to bed, Jimmy met Buz Wendel 
in the hall of the dormitory. ; 

“Well, Jimmy, old man,” said Buz, “I 
apologize for everything I ever said about 


A A 66 9 Li Ss * jr’ Oe rte bas ne an ee 

ll Aboard The “Boys? Life Special: Jack Beecher and his hands! Between them, 
W to-day!” 

“You're right, Buz!” d the catch 

seisnidicniatciciuiti his emia ili retiapaiaat wont “er unlbaeter at on 


wasn’t so much those hands of his that helped 
him to beat Parkersville, as it was two other 


8 Months’ Trip—Only $1.00 things” 













































































“What?” inquired the other curiously. 
“Desperate hard work and Beethoven,” said 
Jimmy. 
r. a TS =—1 &/ . it y Gog } } li} |, National Council 
a apm ; i i 1 || News 
—— (Concluded from page 20) 
= — =? ae ome = : 
KOS 
God’s manifestations to us. I love to camp 
. ‘ ‘ 2 ea better than anything, in fact I go to the beau- 
How would you like to take an eight months’ trip that will include such. places as tiful White River in the Ozark Mountains 
° nf . : . : : every summer for a while. We have a cottage 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, Asia, the South American Jungles, the Arctic re- there, and I swim, hike, paddle a canoe, and 
gions! Suppose you could have riding with you, doing and showing thrilling things, Se See ae Tee a 
such friendly heroes as Jim Morse, Johnnie Kelly, Roy Blakeley, the bunch from Among my scout activities in Oklahoma 
. a) dae . Z ‘ r . City I was the Signaling instructor of the 1920 
St. Jo’s School—a train full of fellows who would pack the whole eight months of camp of 300 or more boys. My speed Sema- 
ee , tole dve _— 4 valuable in : phore is 120 letters per minute. 
the excursion with fun, adventure, thrills and valuable information, too. merit tiie: 
| ¥ 


They Deserve A Good Turn 


BY THIS time, you will no doubt, have been 
asked by your scoutmaster to remember 


You can start now! Just hook up the engine. A dollar bill is the powerful old green- 
back locomotive that will start an eight months’ BOYS’ LIFE subscription (new 
: T T ° -_ . ‘ me. . : the scouts in far away Armenia who are still 
ae > Ss s1e ¢ 4 : Faye ) ~ 
| or renewed) for you NOW. In the eight months’ copies you will find stories and Taeis on” te ae eee of seein a 


articles and departments that will truly give you a wonderful world-wide trip in ficulties and hardships. We hope you will 
7 find that you have some cast off clothing, , 


. rO9 -_ 
company with the heroes of ROYS’ LIFE pages. particularly some outgrown scor% outfit to 
| | hand on to these gallant brothers of yours. 

Athletic equipment of every sort is also greatly 
desired. Do what you can. These boys 
have gone through miseries and horrors which 


Buy Your Ticket | Eagle Scout Wallace is Going you, please God, will never know. | Help them 
Now 








Turns. 
Here is a story brought to us straight from 


Among the outstanding scouts who ; 
Armenia by an Armenian gentleman from 


are going along with Boys’ Lire, Smyrna, whose name was on the list prescribed 
because they know from experience for death by the Turks. And- why? For 
the value of every month with the a = only hog that 7 was a — 
° r § > Magazi is Fe eader, devoting his life to Scouting. e 
Special Rate Boy Scouts Magazine, ¥¢ Eagle story has been elsewhere told of how his life 
Scout Leon Wallace. Of him the was spared because he happened to be out of 
$1 00 For Kinneuma Messenger” says: Smyrna, when the city was burned last Sep- 
° a , tember, trying to get printed in Constanti- 
“With the award of the Archery nople a Scout Handbook, which he had himself 

8 Months merit badge at the September | laboriously written by hand. 
This story is one of Boy Scouts themselves. 


Court of Honor, Eagle Scout Leon There were hundreds of them, little fellows, 























Wallace of Troop 26 became one of many of them half clad, half starving, march- 
the most advanced Boy Scouts in ing down to the haven under the shadow of 
‘ ; 7 the world.’’ | Mount Ararat, where the orphanges supported 
Right down below is the by the Near East are saving children’s lives, 
ticket to which you can pin HOW BOYS’ LIFE HELPED as far as their resources permit. But when 
these lads got to the door of the orphanage it 
your dollar and mail at once. THIS ADVANCED SCOUT was to meet the staggering news that the 
c WALLACE homes were already over-filled, that not one 
You and your chums can go Soon after he became a Scout, more boy, let alone hundreds, could be taken 
‘ -OTIER Wallace subscribed for Boys’ Lire, and he renews regularly. Why? in. 
ahead on the “ BOYS’ LIFE Be telle vou when he eave: Through the bitter cold they had to march 
SPECIAL” foreight months , away again, striving as best they could to keep 
th “i f th “From the time that I really began to understand Scouting, I have . age ge as —— of 
without waitin or e reg- / = 3 i ae . a eo - he despa yhic re em. me day 
8 s read Boy s’ Lire. Although I did not realize it then, I know now ds haul aii diaiats ties tee nk a 
ular $2.00 yearly subscrip- that Boys’ Lire is as indispensable to Scouting as Scouting is to had fallen, that he would lie there and freeze 
. -. Thi d citizenshi While it is a spur to drive ahead to greater to death unless he was helped. What hap- 
tion price. This means only os or hatin, wal jet Thaee Sept 0s : 
P littl - things, it brings as well the opportunity for relaxation and real | —, a ae, ee — hr pa 
12%c a copy, a little over ya a is ia od . Sake Se . emselves arried the weaker lad on 
2c Opy; enjoyment. Boys LirE can accomplish more in its influence in als ean shesiiiein,. taille aber adie. santind 
half the standard price of building character and citizenship, than any other magazine I know. him with their own bodies, wrapping him in 
. , > >: —_— F | garments sadly needed for their own protec- 
20c a copy. All aboard: Also see Patrol Leader Pittenger’s words—page 49. tion. The boy’slife was saved. Another heroic 
story was added to scout annals. 
Are they worth helping? We’ll say they 
are! 
Spring Preparedness 
Boy Scouts of America, Name j 7 ; IF YOU have not been able to get out camping 
200 Fifth Avenue, ; during the winter, April is the month to 
make your preparations for the summer. 
New York. Address... ... wees v The buds in most localities are beginning to 


swell on the trees, the ice to break up, and the 
: air is soft with the first promise of spring. 

City or Town ee a How about that equipment that you packed 
away last Fall? Everything needs oiling after 
its winter’s stagnation. Better brighten up 


Enclosed please find $1.00. I want to 
ride on the “ Boys’ Life Special.” Please 
send me “BOYS’ LIFE” for eight 
months. State....... . that axe and knife. Bring out your old hiking 
shoes and give them an extra waterproofing 
treatment, for spring trails are damp and 
muddy. 











April 
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Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 











Watch mother’s pantry and don’t let her 
throw away any cans with push-in tops. 

Perhaps she will make you some food bags, 
if you ask her. Or maybe you can make them 
yourself. 

If the luxuriant garden you hope to have 
next summer is to be a success, March is the 
month to begin it. Write to the large seed 
houses for catalogues that will not only tell 
you what to buy, but how and when to prepare 
the soil and do your planting. The local 
gardener, or the truck-farmer on the outskirts 
of town, has valuable information for you. 
Many scouts have made trays for starting 
seedlings and conducted some interesting 
germination tests on blotting paper. 

A good scout is always prepared, and April 
is a key month to prepare for a summer of 
success. 








If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
America, you will be one as long as you | 
live. 


DON’T QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with yous 
troop you cam register as an ASSOCIA 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to a 
page 23 of your Handbook. 





If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is | 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can } 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 
| 


Register with the National Council the 
minute yeu are eligible to VETERAN | 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 

as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “‘TEN 
YEAR’”’ MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME A 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
instructor along some _ special 
They are very much needed. 


you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. | 


expert 
line. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand asa troop committee 
or local ,aCc 

or Scout a real 
every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 
SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Suir. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation c&nnot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. No boy or man 
= in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 





men’s jobs, 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT 


CLASS RINGS PINS 


Handsome be og sent free on request. 
We send samples on approval. 
shown Silver Plate 2 colors enamel. 
ters and date 25c ea. 12 or more 20c ea. 
werling Silv . 45e ea. Pr or — ea. 
e make pins from up an ngs 
$2.25 up. Add 5% War Tax. No. 686 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7739 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
. 1923 

















As yes ‘inet 
Saw It 


(Concluded pos page 20) | 











bulged out the sides of the building and threat- 
ened to smash all the windows. 
After testing the agility of the minds and 


|eyes of the scouts and inquiring as to the 


ranks and honors of those present, Mr. West 
dwelt interestingly on the subject of oppor- 
tunities for scouts in America. He told of in- 
cidents where poor and homeless boys had 
risen to great heights in affairs of the world 
and cited his own life as an incident, showing 
how, when everything had seemed dark and 
gloomy and the world had seemed to be no 
place for a homeless and deformed boy, he had 
risen to the highest rank in scouting, that of 


| Chief Scout Executive of the United States. 


After a brief silence and short lapse of time 
that allowed the full strength of Mr. West’s 
speech to be absorbed, the program of scouting 


| commenced. 


Under the able direction of Scoutmaster 
Milton J. Smith, Troop 38, prominent with 
their green and white attire, pleased all with 
their joyful chorus selections. 

Next was a real demonstration of scout work, 
when Troops 20, 80 and 82, directed by Scout- 
master Harry Kahn of Troop 82 and of London 
Jamboree fame, and commanded by Raymond 
B. Haywards, exhibited a Voice and Pep Drill. 

To show the universal fellowship of scouting, 
scouts of Troop 12, directed by their Scout- 
master, Y. Sano, demonstrated the usefulness 


|} of Jiu Jitsu in ordinary life. 


On the athletic field, First Aid is always a 
necessity and to prove this fact, Troops 6 and 
14, coached by Scoutmaster \Harold (Daddy) 
Stein, instigated a real football game on the 
floor. Great was the enthusiasm over the 
hotly contested game, until after a fourth down 
on the one yard line, one man lay crumpled on 
the field and another rose with a grimace of 
pain and limp right arm. Without hesitancy, 
the broken arm was set in splints and placed 
in a sling, while a stretcher was made with two 
poles and three coats, all set on two bicycles 
and the injured boy carried from the field on it. 

Then to relieve the grotesque picture in the 
mindsof all left by thesight of theinjured scouts, 
Scout Blair Oram, late of Troop 12 of Perth, 
Scotland,iaccompanied by James Lemon, Scotch 
Piper, both in their native dress, won the hearty 
applause of the entire assemblage with a grace- 
ful Highland Fling and Sword Dance. 

Not to be outdone by the west of Europe, 
the west of the American Continent was 
represented by Scout Buster Edward Whelan of 
Troop 27, who showed a decided proficiency in 
Trick Roping, much to the enjoyment of his 
spectators: 

And then everyone wished or was glad that 
he or she was a scout and a participant with 
those on the floor, for Troop 24, instructed by 
Scoutmaster Fred C. Schleuter, showed the 
wholesomeness and sportsmanship of Scouts 
and their games. It was indeed with regret 
that the Troop was forced to leave the floor, 
for lack of time, and the spectators’ apprecia- 
tion of the games demonstrated was reflected 
by yell after yell and the thunderous applause 
that followed the gamesters off the floor. 

In perfect military formation and precision, 
Troop 80, under the direction gf Scoutmaster 
Edward A. Barrer and commanded by Capt. 
Raymond B. Haywards, gay with their signal 
flags of red and white, signaled en masse to 
Mr. West a welcome to the city. Preceded 
and ended by a yell, the first being their troop 
yell and the last a thundering “Welcome Mr. 
West” and with all the side lights out and only 
four powerful spotlights bringing out the sig- 
nalers on the floor, the scene was one that 
would not be forgotten soon, and left an im- 
pression on the minds of even the seasoned 
scoutmasters. 


W. L.DOUGLAS 


W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 


BECAUSE W- ©.  Bomaies has been anette surpassingly 


of nearly half . century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 


W. L. DOUGLAS ™2me and portrait is the best known 





FOR MEN 












year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


hoes for forty-six years. This experience 


shoe Trade Mark in the world. It 





stands for the highest standard of quality, style and 
workmanship at the lowest possible cost. 


shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
| If not convenient to call at one of our 116 stores in the 
| large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
| Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
| by the name and price stam 
||| pair before the shoes leave t 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO yey ay If no dealer in your town 











No Matter Where You Live 


on the sole of every 
e factory. Refuse sub- 





shoes, write today dent 
for po tae ba rights to handle this quich W.t. Douglas Shoe 
selling, quick turn-over line. 138 Spark 8t., ah Hy Dias, 











HEY, FELLERS! 


KIN YOU BEAT THIS? 
BIG LEAGUE STYLE BASEBALL 


SHOES 
ss PEYQIS4 


ILLUSTRATED PAIR 






WE WANT TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH ALL THE ‘‘REG’LAR 
FELLERS’”’ WHO READ BOYS’ LIFE We're mantfacturers selling;direct to the 


wearer. To introduce ourselves and our 
values we're advertising this unbeatable offer. These shoes (see picture) are exactly the same model 
worn by the big league’stars. They're made of —“ chro leather with tempered steel spikes and 
will stand up like a major under the roughest use. Y’RE REGULAR SHOES FOR REGULAR 
FELLOWS! Sit down now, write your name, address Lym +f size of your shoes. Send $2.15 and enclose 
15c for postage. Your pair will be sent without delay. And if you don’t think they’re worth tar more 
than the price you paid, shoot ‘em right back to us and your money will be returned. 
UNIFORMS We're manufacturing a dandy uniform for boys. Made just like a man’s big league 
suit. The cloth is our famous Nevertear flannel and is guaranteed to wear—and 
wear well!—through ‘a whole season. Complete boys’ uniforms including shirt, pants, cap, leather 
belt, stockings and team initial sewed on in your team colors, from $3.50 up. Special discounts to 
schools and teams. Send for free samples of cloth. 


EVERLAST SPORTING GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


275 BOWERY (Dept. B.L.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 














To advertise Horace Partridge sweat shirts we sew on free from 
one to three fine felt letters. 


Don’t have to tell you fellows about sweat shirts. 
they’re the best garment in the world for training and athletic 
wear. 
and every outdoor man. 
on your clothes. 
Makes you look like a big leaguer. 


Costs only $2.cc. 
and the sweat shirt will be sent you prepaid. Or send soc in 
stamps with your order to show you mean business and pay the 
postman $1.60 when he brings the shirt. 


(1) We'll send your exact size if you send the measurements 
around your chest with your coat off. Use tape or piece of 
string and then measure the string. 
(3) What color letters. 


Get your 
more we make a special price of $20.00 per dozen, lettering free. 


49 Franklin St., Department D 





~ ‘Any letters you wish sewed 
on a dandy sweat shirt! 





Any letters you want, in any color. 
You know 
Worn by all the college athletes, big ball players, boxers, 


Made for hard knocks. Saves wear 
Fleece lined. Neat fitting. Light gray color. 


Special Price 


Letters free. Send the $2.00 with your order 


Easy to Order 


(2) The lettering you want. 


“gang” together. Wear the same lettered sweat shirts. In lots of haif a dozen or 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers Athletic and Sporting Goods 
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The Winning Punch 
Here’s a book, boys, that 
tells how Babe Ruth, George 
Sisler, Ken Williams and 
other Famous Sluggers get 
the winning punch in their 
batting. It tells you 


How to Bat 

How to stand at the plate, 
how to grip the bat, how to get 
your body into the swing, how 
to get away from the plate, 
how to out-guess the pitcher. 


Illustrated with pictures of 
Famous Sluggers in actual 
batting poses. 

Written by an expert who has 
made a study of the art of 
batting. 

Get a free copy where you 
buy your Louisville SLUG- 
GER bats, or send a postcard 
for your copy to 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


747 South Preston Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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advertisement for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp mailers. ine report any unsatisfactory 
ervice.| 
TRI ANGLE 
Scarce FIt 
(like unustration. 
also 50 other dij- all for 
ferent stamps. China 
ship set, large $1.00 * 
5S. revenue: milli- 
ae ney meter seale ruler and 
perforation gauge. Bargain 
lists and 50 to 60% approvals 
with every order. Fennell Stamp Cv., 
Dept. L, Fatlerton Bidg., St. Louts, Mo. 











PACKET EXTRAVAGANZA Superb Assortment rich 
in picture, scene and commemorative issues. Contains 
such stamps as pretty Nyassa, 6 Liberia, Sudan Camel, 
Ecuador Trian 5 other Triangles, set Newf'd Caribou 
it Airplane, St. ya St. Vincent, Mauritius, old Natal, Me 


mel, Croatia, and 515 diff. others. Allforonly $1.00. The fin 
est grade approvals at 50°, sent to reputable collectors. 
S. GROSSMAN CO., 1568 First Ave., New ‘. 


York, N 


Stam ps F ree 


ing for our ona al sheets. 
paper. Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at %%c 
each and 1500 stamps at le each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors We buy stamps. . 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


BON 158 


i 


STAMPS 


100 Used Foreign Stamps, 
all different, free to all send- 
Postage 2c. Mention this 


Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only Cc 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. 72-p 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 





50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 





Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 
Java, etc, and Album, 10c 
1000 finely miyed, 40c; 50 different U.S. 25¢;10¢ 
hinges, 10¢, Agents wanted. 50 per cent. “List Free 
buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis Mo 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used on unused French Colonies. Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native »Chiefs, Scenery, ete. Big Price 
List of 1,000 genuine sta amp bargains and copy of the 
Empire Stamp Bulletin,” all for 2c postage 
Empire Stamp Co., 343 Lippincott St. Toronte, Canada 
7 0% sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Hanover, Penna. 


D I Se O U NT a 


Dept, K 






















IT TAKES TIME 
TO MAKE A STAMP 

\. COLLECTION 
QQ 
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HAT do you do with 
the new _ issues?” 
Harry asked, “the 
there are no places for in 





ones 


thealbum? They accumu- 

late and are in danger of 

being creased and spoiled if left looce between 
the pages.” 

ot ou re right,” Bob replied. ‘The new 


issues come along demanding to show their faces 
with the countries to which they belong and it is 
a puzzle to know just how best to care for them. 
I have my own method and though it involves 
a lot of work I tind it quite satisfactory—yet 
not entirely so as there are always new arrivals 
that are not even listed yet.” 

“And what is your way?” Harry demanded. 

“Tl show you.” Bob brought his stamp 
album from the closet where a shelf was 
devoted to his hobby and opened it to one of 
the European states that had recently been 
busy with new designs and printing presses 
and displayed to Harry’s interested attention 
a well arranged page with these same issues 
placed in orderly array, the name of the 
country at the top, dates and data in their 
proper places. 

Harry’s enthusiasm if easily roused was 
always sincere and he was now unstinted in 
his praise of the neat appearance and grouping 
of his friend’s work. ‘‘ You could hardly tell 
it from a regular page,” he wound up. 


“Would you care to see me make one?” 
Bob asked. 
“T sure would. Go to it, boy!” 


A second journey to the closet produced a 
package of paper cut into sheets nine by eleven 
and a half inches. “You know Corby, the 
printer?” . 

“On Sutter Street near Main? Didn’t I take 
his daughter, Irene, to the party last week?” 


| “Well, I had him cut this up for me. It is 
| just the width of the album page but a half 
inch longe e; 
ei hy the extra half inch?” 
“Be patient and you'll see.” 
Bob produced a small drawing board, 
thumb tacks, a tee square, a bottle of black 


drawing ink, a ruler, and pen and pencil. 
With the aid of the tee square, using the edge 
of the board, he tacked the paper evenly. 
Measuring off a half inch along all"but the top 
edge of the paper which was an inch in and 


| marking the distances lightly with his pencil, 


| top inked border. 


he dipped his pen in the ink and with the aid 


z => 
eut - * 5 
here? ~ a 
country _— - 
> 
a. 
aate{ | = 





of the tee square, ruled in a neat Lorder line 
on all four sides. Once more resorting to the 
ruler a pencil line was traced lightly down the 
length of the sheet and exactly in the center. 
Using the tee square he marked three lines 
also in pencil just below and parallel to the 
‘That’s for the name of 
the country, description of the set and date of 
issue,” he explained. 

The lettering was penciled in carefully and 


we n, from an envelope which he took from the 


| bridge 





hack part of his album, a number of stamps 


The ingenuity of the scouting program 
was demonstrated by Troop 5, under Scout 
master Allen J. Stampa, and Troop 80 under 
William U. Remensperger, by a_ bridge 
and signal tewer. Troop 5 completed its 
in the fast time of seven minutes, 
while Troop 80 completed its tower in record 
time of eleven and three-quarters minutes. 
Both were built without nails or doweling 
of any type,—the scouts relying completely 
on ropes and their knowledge of knots and 
how to make them tight for adhesion 
powers. 

Before the finale, Mr. West again spoke to 
the assemblage and delivered a few messages 
of scouting as well as dwelling on the Round- 
Up which is soon to start and displaying the 
ribbons offered by our President Harding for 





Gossip For COLLECTORS 


by OrrinW. Simons 


were selected. They 
air r post issues. 
‘These are 
“and only four « 
row. There are 
eleven to the second. 
There will be two each 
line on my page.” 
Placing the stamp against the line and just 
below the date he had lettered he made pencil 


long stamps,” he explained, | 
an be accommodated to the | 
seven to the first set 
I'll use one for measur 
side of the center 


Ing’. 


dots 
by moving the stamp along. ‘As there are 
only three places to be ruled for the second line 
my guide stamp has to be first placed evenly 
over the central guide line and then one place 
dotted off on each side. Now, I letter in 1922 
for the next set first placing the guide line with 
the aid of my tee square and then two more 
rows of four and finally a three. 
the ink.”’ The indispensable tee square was 
very carefully shifted along as the black lines 
were ruled in. 
“Well, I declare, 
Harry commented. 
“Tt is. Just a little care is all that is 
necessary. Now, the description of each 
stamp must be lettered in the space it is to 
occupy and the sheet is ready to be tipped 


it looks easy enough,” 


happe ned to be Memel | 


and | 


on all dour sides repeating the operation | 


And now for | 


into the album by the use of a little paste | 


along the edge.’ 
“How about that extra half inch at the top?’ 
‘To be sure; I nearly forgot. You see that 
was where I used my thumb tacks. I didn’t 
vant any holes in my page so now I measure 
off the half inch and a pair of scissors will trim 
away.” 


‘You’re a wonder, Bob,” slapped his 


Harry 


chum on the back. ‘Would you let me try 
one?” 
“Delighted. When you’ve mastered this 


difficult art we'll open a correspondence course 
in ruling st imp pages. Let’s see. Here are 
some very recent issues that I happened on 
er they're listed in the sti imp magazine so 

» know the set is complete. They’re from 
Gecthin. Do you know where Gambia 
and to what nation it belongs?” 

“Sure thing—it’s British—a crown colony 
and protectorate on the west coast of Africa.” 

“Don’t call me a wonder, Harry. You talk 
like a book. Well, here are the stamps. 
Observe the elephant and the palm tree. They 
don’t grow in Iceland. 
George with the British crown resting on 
top of the frame that surrounds the profile 
portrait. } 


is 


There are fifteen varieties; 14, 1, 


114, 2, 214, 3,5,6and 1o pence. And then the 
shillings, different in design and larger with 


more palm trees and the front half of an 
elephant looking out from each side—1, 2, 2 
and 6, 3, 4 
with the new multiple crown and script C. A. 
I have them up to the three shillings, violet 
and black.” 

With this material Harry set to work, fol- 
lowing the method he had just witnessed and 
with a few suggestions from Bob made a very 
creditable job for a first attempt. 

Take some of the paper along with you,” 
Bob said, ‘“‘and notice it is light and thin 
though opaque. Heavy paper would bulk 
up the book too much. As it is, only a limited 
number of sheets can be accommodated.” 

“Why, wouldn’t the book shut?” 

“The back is inclined to break if the thing 
is overdone. It is only a plan for temporary 
relief as finally the limit must be reached and 
a new album become necessary. In the mean- 
time your new stamps are not only protected 
but are where they can be seen and that you 
will find a distinct advantage.” 


Councils and Troops making a 25% 


in membership. 

It was with regret that “Taps” was blown 
after ““America” had been played, for the 
evening had been an enjoyable one, giving a 
true picture of the development of scouting 
and -its wide spread of knowledge. 

Too much cannot be said of the committee 
which worked so untiringly to make the Rally 
the success it was. To Edward A. Barrer 
goes the biggest share of honors, for it was he 
who proved a most worthy chairman of the 
committee, but even his success would not 
have been accomplished so readily without the 
ablest assistance of Harold E. Hansen, Charles 
F. Goodwin, Harry H. Kahn and Milton J. 
Smith, his co-committeemen. 

By Wa. U. REMENSPERGER, 
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SAVE 25% to 60% 


on elightly used 


3 GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and Lenses of every. description. 
Equaltonew. Savemoney. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catal 
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BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


, and 1o shillings, all watermarked | 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, 
ration gauge and millimetre scale. 1 triangle stamp, 
packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, 
Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., and price lists—ALL FOR 10c 
and 2c postage to approval applicants only! 





Pikes Peak Stamp Co. eunedtde, Colo. 


| 








‘ARMENIA 





FRE Fine set of War 
Stamps, Surcharged 

f Stamps, Unused, _ Pictorials, 

British and French Colonies, etc., 


with large illustrated packet price list. Remit 2c for 
postage, (stamp or coins) 

MIDLAND STAMP COMPANY 
TORONTO CANADA 





1921 first unused set of three 
lic. These “Seraps of paper 
prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on and cut— 
that Armenia is not—the land of misery." Wonderful 
Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 





STAMP 05 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 

bday list of 3000 Bargains and 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 

4 35 we KT of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
Cc, dC, 91. 2.25, . BULLARD 4&4 CO., 

plus world ad of stamps, 446 Tremont St. Dept. ‘a9, 


15e St Direct im- 
porters: album manufacturers. ton, ass. 


BOYS! “BYMOR” STAMPS! 
1000 mixed, mostly Eu ope, 25c; 
1000 hinges, 10c. ce t Free. 
stamp and a perforation gauge given for the 
address of a Collector. Try our fine 50% 
Approvals. We buy old stamps and collections. 
Bymor Stamp Company, Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOYS, LOOK! A large packet of different stamps sent 
absolutely free to all applicants for our approval sheets of 
high grade stamps of every nation at price defying prices. 

Those who are really interested will gain great advantages 
as our regular customers get many choice bargains and 
always get a square deal 100 all different stamps for 7c! ! 
Send NOW! Rex Stamp Uo.,247 Russell Hill Rd., Toronto, Canada 


SNAP 200 Foreign 10c. 60 Different 


U. S., including $1 and $2 rev- 
enues for 12c. With each order we give our pam- 
hlet which tells ‘‘How to Make a Collection 
roperly.”’ Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 
35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
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NY, ABSO- 
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The official © | 

Scout Axe—a Plumb 

F your equipment is to be correct, your 

Scout Axe must be the only official axe 

—the Plumb. It has the red handle, the 

black head, and the Plumb Take-up Wedge, 

that keeps the handle tight. With leather 
sheath, $1.65, at hardware stores. 

Take Along 
This File 


The PLUMB ALL-WORK FILE has 


‘ 








| Boys Who Have Made Good 


(Concluded from page 9) 














self over the edge of the c‘iff. Only after the 
most heroic efforts that lasted for nearly three 
hours was he finally revived enough to permit 
his removal to a lower level, and during all 
this time the scouts were working in the danger 
zone with lightning striking all about them; 
bolts crashing against the rocks of the mountain 
tops. 

With Kent attended to it became necessary 
for the scouts to climb once more into the 
danger zone to gather up blankets and scat- 
tered equipment; the blankets being necessary 
to keep the injured scouts warm. But they 





a sheath to protect the teeth. Carry it 
with you to sharpen your scout axe, 
knives, tools, ete. Two files—fine and 
coarse—in one. Forged handle is part 
of file. With sheath, 35c. (except in 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


DOUBLE LIFE 
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Hammers Hatchets ( 
Files Sledges Axes 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Easiest riding, raciest, most substantial wheel built 
You'll want it sure when you see the 18 exclusive features 
of the latest model electrically equipped 


BLACK BEAUTY 
Big color-illustrated 
large variety of styles. 
model and we'll ship 
approval—at wholesale 
privilege of 30 days’ trial. 
Five years’ guarantee and 6 
months’ accident insurance 
with every wheel. 

SEND NOW FOR BIG CCLOR- 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
including supplies, tires, lamps, 

horns, etc., at factory prices. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO.OF PA. 


Established 27 years 
Dept. 154 Philadelphia, Pa 
Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent 
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Don’t Lose Your | 
BOYS’ LIFE! | 

|-- 50 WAYS TO | 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers have 
secured the money that paid for their BOYS’ LIFE 
subscriptions. 

Piling wood. 
Raising a calf. 
lowing lawns. 
Selling papers. 
Painting fence. 
Delivering milk. 
Sweeping church. 
Keeping chickens. 
Selling magazines. 
Cleaning up yards. 
Carrying out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck. 
Working in an office 
Collecting scrap iron. 
Working in drug store. 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 
Raising a potato patch. 
Working in greenhouse. 
Working for a gardener. 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden produce. 
Working around the home. 
Working in doctor's office 
Cleaning neighbor’s cellar. 
Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering telephone books. 
Working on baker’s wagon. 
Bringing up coal and wood. 
Vorking in a grocery store. 
Picking turkeys and squabs. 
Fixing grates of steam roller. 

ing janitor work in school. 
Burying a dog for a neighbor. 

Sawing wood with the bucksaw. 
Delivering notices for Preacher. 

Errands on Saturday afternoon 

Writing and translating letters. 

Making a birdhouse fer neighbor. 
Candling egzs at a produce house. 
Working after school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Pulling nails out of boards for builder. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 

jother gave it to me for eating less butter. 

50c WILL KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 

You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. Send 
50c (five dimes wrapped securely or, better still, 25 
two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed for three 
months. That gives you plenty of time to earn more. 

Nsure your next three months now. Address: 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


1923 








went back into the lightning zone with the 
same heroic courage they had displayed all 
through the ordeal, and even brought the 


Far West). | body of Scout Heideman down to a lower and 


safer place, for he had been struck when he 
was only about a hundred feet below the sum- 
mit of the peak. 

This done, the scouts and the Scout Execu- 
tive concentrated their efforts on keeping the 
injured scouts warm and_ reviving their 
strength in the hope that they could be brought 
to the point where they could be carried down, 
from the 10,000 foot level to a valley below 
which was about 5,500 feet elevation. 

While this work was going on Scout William 
Murray was detailed to gather together enough 
rations for one meal, as well as all the shelter 
halves that were unused and to proceed to 
the bottom of the mountain and establish en 
emergency camp, to which the rest of the 
scouts would bring the injured as soon as they 
could be moved. 

Night had come on when, thanks to the 
effort of Scouts McCarthy and Weal, the 
injured scouts Shiner and Kent were finally 
brought, around to the point where they could 
stand on their feet and walk with assistance. 
McCarthy and Weal then undertook to get 
them down to the emergency camp, making 
their difficult and painful way over the slide 
rock trails. Scout Lanphier, though not as 
seriously injured as the other two, was thor- 
oughly incapacitated because of the injury 
to his leg and foot and it became necessary 
for the Scout Executive to undertake to carry 
him on his back down that perilous slope, 





| where a misstep or the dislodging of any of the 


liding boulders would start them both rolling 
down the steep mountain side. It was a 
gruelling, heart breaking task that the Scout 
Executive had set himself but he won through 
in true scout fashion. In his report concerning 
this part of the dreadful adventure he says: 

“IT am not equal to the task of describing 


the nightmare ard toiture of that tlie’ 
that was made by inches, crawling, sliding, 
every effort a chance on life itself. I was 
forced to zigzag my way across the face of the | 
mountain for the descent was too steep to go 
directly down.” 

And meanwhile the two sturdy scouts, 
3radford and Marvin, who had undertaken the 
eleven mile trip to the nearest ranch for as- 
sistance, had covered the distance in one and 
three quarter hours (how they did it they can 
not explain themselves for it was the roughest 
kind of going without trail for a greater part 
of the way, and they traveled without the 
assistance of their compass which the magnetic 
influence of the lightning had shattered). 
At Nelson’s a rescue party was organized im- 
mediately. The rescuers arrived at the 
emergency camp a little after midnight and 
just about the time that Scout Executive 
Owen came in with Scout Lanphier on his back. 

Then, with horses and wagons, blankets, 
food, and assistance at hand, the work of 
taking care of the injured became less difficult. 
The entire party was transported to the Nel 
con ranch where they spent the remainder of 
the night until physicians arrived from Butte, 
and removed the injured boys to their homes 
or to the hospital. A second rescue party 
went back to the mountain and brought down 
the body of the scout comrade who had passed 
on. 

One of the many heroic incidents of the 
many that transpired that fatal night was the 
trip on foot from the scout camp eight and 
a half miles over rough mountain country by 
Scoutmaster Sarles to the nearest telephone to 
summon help and medical attention for the 
party at the Nelson Ranch. An old pros- 
pector, Dinty Logan, first brought word to the 
Scoutmaster at the scout camp that the acci- 
dent had occurred. Mr. Sarles immediately 
left the camp in charge of the patrol leaders 
and attempted a really perilous trip through 
the darkness, over treacherous roads to the 
nearest telephone at the Kansas and Montana 
Mining Company’s mills from which point 
he called Dr. J. A. Donovan of Butte and other 
assistance. 

It is interesting to note that radio played 
an important part in the rescue of the boys 
from Table Mountain and bringing medical 
aid to the Nelson Ranch. A telephone mes- 
sage of the catastrophy to KFAP the broad- 
casting station of the Anaconda Standard was 
all that was necessary to start a broadcasting 
of calls for assistance. 
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Batter Up! 


Do you know the difference between 
a hit-and-run play and a squeeze play? 
Do you know why Babe Ruth, heaviest 
stieker in baseball, learned to bunt? 


Do you know how 
to cure a batting 
slump? 


Do you know 
what kind of signals 
your team should 
use? 


Do you know why 
a bunt rattles the 
team in the field? 


Mr. Salsinger’s 
second baseball ar- 
ticle in the April? 
number of THE : 
AMERICAN Boy is a corker. It tells 
you how big league stars made good— 
Ty Cobb, George Sisler, Tris Speaker, 
Eddie Collins, Harry Heilmann, Wal- 
ter Johnson and others. Whether you 
play or merely “follow” the game, you'll 
want to read this article. Watch for it. 


In the April issue 
of THE AMERICAN 
Boy you will also 
meet, among other 
» good things— 
William Heyliger’s new 
= fiction story, “North- 

field Helps Itself,” tells 
how Northfield High 
tackles a campaign for 
an athletic field, with Carlos Dix, beloved 
“grad” and successful lawyer, in a puzzling role. 


“Mirza Fateh Khan,” by Captain Achmed 
Abdullah, in which there is a thrilling duel, 
“according to the Foreign Legion,” with each 
duellist firing grimly in the dark—a giant, 
bullying adventurer against a slim Persian boy. 








The first of a series of 
articles on High School 
Politics and Politicians, 
by an editor of THE 
AMERICAN BOY, who 
visited schools to find 
out what is being done 
in student-body politics. 


“Jibby Jones and the 
Liver Coffee,” a tale, 
by Ellis Parker Butler, 
that will make yo: 'augh. 


“TheHaymakers’ Row,” 
a Connie Morgan story 
of trouble on a ranch, by ,ames B. Hendryx. 





Don’t miss this big splendid issue. 
It’s full of glorious fiction and alive 
with entertaining facts. 


Single copies 20c at news-stands. A 
year’s subscription, 12 numbers, by mail, 
costs only $2.00. Subscribe for a.year or 
leave a standing order with your news- 
dealer. 


odie ch ted 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. yl 
No. 523 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich. k 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe | 


current issue, to 
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Rad —®., | Selectiono | 
EF Outfits 





Montgomery 


gletle 


Catalogue 





One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Book, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work—one copy is 
yours Free. 
Simply write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you Free, 
by return mail. 
_ It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
ingly low prices on everything for the 
expert and the amateur. Every im- 
proved pari, the most up-to-date out- 
* fits, everything that is needed of the 
most modern type—at the lowest 


possible prices. 

It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio construc- 
tion and operation. Every one interested in 
Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 
of instruction. 


“| Why Pay Higher Prices? 


Montgomery Ward & Co. has for fifty years dealt on a 
Money-Back basis, absolutely guaranteeing everything 


ey sell, With quality absolutely assured, why pay 


higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio 
Book and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 


One copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 
rd. Write to the house nearest you. 


Address Dept. 8-R 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Zort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Ward 8 @, 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


















| “come to stay.” 


| becoming more reliable. 


| when 
| acted wisely in waiting. 


| Lots of boys 


| thing more than copy hook- 





All Radio Advertisements published in BOYS’ LIFE have been examined and approved by an expert 
in that line. Only worth while goods are offered for sale. You can have confidence in our advertisers. 
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The unit illustrated in 





$7.50 
Send for Free 


GENERAL 








PRICE, 


AMPLIFYING UNIT WITHOUT 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


the cut is a complete single stage 
audio frequency amplifier. It con- 
sists of our Type 231-A Amplifying 
Transformer, Type 255 Filament 
Rheostat, and Type 282 Tube Socket 
mounted on a nickel finished brass 
plate. It is all ready to insert the 
tube and make the external connec- 
tions. May be used with any type 











of detector. Price does not include 
WD-11 vacuum tube or dry batteries. 
Bulletin 914-Y 


RADIO CO. 


Massachusetts Avenue and Windsor Street 


CAMBRIDGE 39 





MASSACHUSETTS 








For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 

Forthe Home or School Room, 

Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 

Minstrel Opening Choruses and 

Blackface Plays, Recitations, Drills. How to Stage a Play. 
Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 

T. & DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGO 








GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 

Send for the Old Tower booklet on “ putting on a show “— 

containing valuable and definite information for amateurs, 

and a list of plays suitable for Scout Troops and boys’ clubs. 
THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Radio Notes—Questions and Answers 
(Concluded from page 36) 








a) 


Transformer and Spark Coil—The spark coil 
is employed for changing low pressure direct 
currents into high pressure alternating cur- 
rents. The transformer is used for changing 
the frequencies or voltages, or both, of currents 
already alternating. Both function inductively. 

Code—Boys who are beginning wireless are 
urged to practice the code. Some day they 
may wish to take out an operator’s license and 
a knowledge of the code is needed in order to 
pass the tests. 

Making a Set—We recommend making your 
own set. To be sure one can buy parts and, 
probably, in that way make a better set than 
the boy who makes his own parts. But in the 
long run the boy who makes his own will be 
way ahead of the other fellow. 

Don’t Be in a Hurry—Broadcasting has 
There have been many im- 
provements in both sending and receiving 
technique. Manufactured parts are steadily 
Don’t be in a hurry 
to build that Armstrong Super-regenerative 


Set. Don’t be in a hurry V 


the simpler sets and, later, 


used as a tickler but as a secondary pure and 
simple), are ordinary variometers. One of 
these variometers is inserted in the plate cir- 
cuit, the other in the grid circuit. There are 
numberless hook-ups—but I am inclined to 
advise the standard regenerative hook-up, 
using the two variometers to control the feed- 
back. A tickler hook-up becomes very sensi- 
tive when more than one tube is used. 

N THE November issue of Boys’ Lire I saw 

a paragraph stating that you would answer 
radio questions. I have an Armstrong Regen- 
erative detector set (drawing of set inclosed) 
and would like to add one stage of audio-fre- 
quency amplification. Will you kindly give 
me a drawing of same? Can three-ply veneer 
be used for a panel?—Scout James C. Bosley. 


© 


Transformer 


RP 
Ss. 





to assemble a radio fre- 
quency hook-up. Stick to 
£ 


the atmosphere is 
clear, you will find you have 





Figures and Formulae— 
“don’t care a 
about figures and 
formula. What they want 
are results. However, the 
time soon comes when many 
a boy finds that to get re- 
sults he has to do some- 


rap” 


ups. It is then that figures 
and formulae come in mighty handy. 


OULD you please give me a hook-up for 

the following radio parts in a regenerative 
single tube set: variometer, twenty-three plate 
condensers, socket. rheostat, grid-leak and 
condensers, tapped coil 344x2 “A” and 
““B” batteries. Will a “peanut tube” fit the 
ordinary socket?—William Mensing, Jr 
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TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 

salaries; Oldest, largest school. 
and Government officials. 
jog free. 


Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind- 











Direct from Maker 


Only $1 25 


Equal to regular $3.00 

love. Made like pro- 
essionals. Genuine 
tough grain leather, 
well padded, deep 
formed pocket. Just 
the glove to make the 
team. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send $1.25 
today ororderC.O.D. 
and pay $1.35 on 
arrival. 





GheNugget 
Stove 


The greatest thing of its kind on the market. 


Special Camp Grids and Utensils 
for Scouts. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
UNITED STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Dept.M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 














The Big League Glove Co., 458 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 











The hook-up is shown herewith. Drawing 
(A). I know of no “peanut tube” which will 
fit an ordinary socket. The WD 11 tube fitsa 
| specially designed socket and is operated 
lighted with a single 114 volt dry cell. 





I AM making a tube set now, having good 

results with the set you described in August 
Boys’ Lire and I am sending you a copy of 
the hook-up I am going to use. I have an 
“ All-wave” coupler to use in plan of the vario- 
coupler. Would you please tell all about 
making the feedback coils and how to assem- 
ble the set.—Charles H. A pplety. 


An all-wave coupler is all right provided 
you wish to tune in to long waves —otherwise 
the ordinary vario-coupler is satisfactory. 

In the all-wave coupler the secondary may 
be used as a tickler or it may be used as a 
secondary. If used as a secondary place a 23- 
plate variable condenser across its leads. If 
as a tickler the condenser in this place is 
eliminated. 

The feedback coils in common use in regen- 
erative hook-ups (where the secondary is not 
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Variometer 





Insert a 23 plate ab X 


 ASv. 
Try the hook-up shown herewith. Drawing 
(F). It will probably be critical. I would 


recommend the two variometer hook-up in case 
you wish a set that will not howl overmuch. 

I have used three-ply veneer panel many 
times in assembling sets. Given a good coat 
of shellac, especially on the edges, this material 
seems to be about as good as anyone can wish. 

Let me hear how this set works out if it is 
not too much trouble. 

EING an interested reader of your 

column in Boys’ Lire, I am taking the 
liberty of asking you if a loose coupler will 
give as good results as a vario-coupler in 
a single tube set. If not, just where the 
difference is, as my impression from what 
little I have read is, that a closer adjust- 
ment could be made with loose coupler. 
But as the vario-coupler is shown in most 
all hook-ups I do not know whether to go 
ahead and use my loose coupler or not. 

I have just finished making one, the 
primary being wound on a 7” tube 3%” 
in diameter, and used No. 24 enamel cov- 
ered wire and wrapped tube solid. The 
secondary is wound on a 7” tube 3” in 
diameter with No. 24 cotton covered and 
tapped every 24 turns, which gives me 9 
taps. P. L. Zimmermann. 

The chief trouble with a loose coupler is 
in what is called the “dead end effects.” 
This is true also of the primary of a vario- 
coupler when some of the turns are 
switched out, but does not hold with re- 
spect to the secondary of a vario-coupler 
which usually has not quite enough turns, 
and in which the full number of turns is always 
inuse. In the secondary of a loose coupler there 
are almost invariably too many turns and some 
of them have to be switched out, leaving a dead 
end, the latter exerting a counter E.M.F. upon 
the live end, thereby weakening the signals. On 
the other hand, where a wide-wave range of 
signals is to be covered the old loose coupler 
bears up well since it is especially adapted to 
wide wave-length range reception. In the vario- 
coupler the deficiency in turns in the secondary 
is made up by shunting the secondary with a 
23 to 42 plate variable condenser, and for 
broadcast reception where the wave range is 
quite limited, this latter method is more 
efficient than is the loose coupler method of 
tuning by taps. In both cases the coupling is 
of course variable. I, myself, used to use @ 
loose coupler, and thought I was getting good 
reception, but have junked the loosé coupler 
in favor of the more efficient vario-coupler on 
broadcast waves. However, since you have 


made part of the loose coupler you can get 
just as good results-by winding the secondary 
with about 40 turns (omitting all taps), and 
by shunting the secondary leads with a 23 
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| GET A SPORTS TIMER 


and regular Time Keeper 


FROM BOYS’ LIFE! 











we 
A STOP WATCH? 

“Better for games than a stop watch,” 
say the manufacturers of the “New 
Haven Sports Timer.” 

It is a regular watch, thoroughly tested 
to keep accurate time and guaranteed 
to be free from any mechanical defects 
AND, in addition, it is provided with a 
lever which stops and starts the second, 
minute and hour hands: 

You need not do without any longer. 

















—Why wait to get a high priced stop 
watch? 

This wonderful and practical watch and 
“timer ” will be given for selling only 
three NEW yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE (your owa will not count) 
and 25c. (total remittance $6.25). 


’ THE BOY SCOUTS’ 
BOYS’ LIFE," \facazine 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















FILMS DEVELOPED 
kk’ Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
i loped for 5c; prints 8c each. Over-night serv- 
Neo ticta FRE AUTO. Ask ‘or details, Roanok 
’ Photo Finishing Co., 257 










9 e 
jt Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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| Sir Walter and the Spud 


N Ireland, they still point to the 

place where Sir Walter Raleigh 
planted the potatoes he brought 
with him from America. The ven- 
turous knight was much impressed 
with the edible qualities of potatoes 
and touted them highly to his 
friends. But in spite of his efforts 
to popularize the spud, it was half 
a century or more before it became 
an article of general consumption 
abroad. 


To-day, a new food product becomes 
nationally known almost overnight. 
Modern methods of distribution 
quickly place it in thousands of 
stores. Advertising tells the pub- 
lic about it. People try it, like it, 
and shortly it is in general use 
throughout the country. 








By the same means American manu- 
facturers—through advertising— 
are putting within your reach many 
of the boons of modern life. With- 
out advertising, we would lack 
many of the comforts and conve- 
niences that go to make life what it 
is in this year of grace. 


Advertising keeps your information 
up-to-snuff on every article of 
human need, whether it be food, 
clothing, articles of household 
utility, necessities or luxuries. 


Fa 





Advertisers deserveyour support. 
; Patronize them 


| 








what might be called a vario-coupler in loose 
coupler form, and it ought to give excellent 
satisfaction. 


Q: In the February Boys’ Lire I noticed 
a hookup in “Slim’s Adventures in Radio” 
where a WD 11 detector tube was used, in- 
stead of the ordinary UV-200 tube which re- 
quires six volts where the WD 11 tube uses only 
one and one half volts. Does this tube detect 
as clearly as a UV-200 tube and are as good 
results obtained? Could a WD 11 tube be 
installed in place of a UV-200 tube without 
any alterations to the outfit? Where can a 
WD 11 tube be purchased and at what price?-— 
| JoHN OveR Burcu. 

A: The “WD 11” tube does not give quite 
as good results as the Radiotron 200 but is 
slightly more stable than the latter and does 
not emit “tube noises” to the extent that the 
200 does. To substitute the “WD 11” for the 
Radiotron 200 a “WD 11” socket must be 
used, or an adapter; the storage (6 Volt) 
battery must be replaced by a 114 volt dry 
cell, or two such cells in parallel; and the grid 
leak modified. “WD 11” tubes cost about 
$5.00 each and can usually be obtained from 
any dealer in Radio equipment. 

It is sometimes found that by reversing the 
“A” battery leads the “WD 11” tube gives 
louder response. 

In general the “WD 11” is perfectly satis- 
factory, and as it saves the expense of a stor- 
age battery and can be used as an amplifier 
as well as a detector this tube has become very 
popular. For amplification however the UV- 
201 is, in my opinion, better. 

It will stand over 45 volts on the plate, when 
used as an amplifier. When used as a detector 
19% volts to 221% volts on the plate are ordi- 
narily required. 


| plate variable condenser. You will then have 
| 
| 








Q: How many broadcasting stations are 
there in Colorado, and where are they? 
I am making a receiving set at home. It is 


far would such a set receive messages from? 
Also where are the stations WDY and WJZ? 
—Joun E. NELSON. 
A: My list shows the following stations in 
Colorado: 


oe oe ee KFAJ 
Colorado Springs........ KND 
Pe 5 ere KDZQ 


KFAF, KIZ and KOA 
A single slide tuning coil with crystal de- 
tector will probably bring in Radiophone from 
stations 20 to 25 miles distant, though hardly 


| further than that. 


Station WJZ is located in Newark, N. J. 
Station WDY was located in Roselle Park, 





N. J., but is no longer there. 





Q: I see in your department for January 
you do not know of any Salt Lake stations. 

There are three. KZN who broadcasts from 
8 to g daily except Sunday. KQYL who 
broadcasts from 7 to 8 daily except Sunday and 
WVX who broadcasts from 7 to 9 on Sundays. 

Can stations 600 miles distant be heard in 
the day time with a three stage amplifier ? 
—Davip FREED. 

A: I thank you for the information con- 
tained in your letter relative to Broadcasting 
Stations in Salt Lake City. 

You may be able to get stations 600 miles 
distant with the three stage amplifier, but I 
doubt if the reception would be uniform and 
clear. Many “fans” are getting greater 
distances regularly on one tube, but there is 
never any telling about distance. The sure 
way to get distance is with Radio Frequency 
amplification. But Radio Frequency is an 
unknown quantity at present, although in the 
hands of experts it is successfully applied. 
One stage of Radio Frequency, a detector and 
two stages of Xudio Frequency makes a pretty 
good set and long distances are covered— 
provided always the set is properly made and 
properly operated. 





Cycling Hints 


1. Never ride until at least half an hour 
after a meal. 

2. Do not ride up hills until you become 
exhausted and so are forced to dismount. 
You will find it much the wiser plan to get 
off directly you feel a strain, and the journey 
will not take you very much longer. 

3. All clothing round the stomach, chest, 
and neck should be loose, and nothing worn 
which affects the breathing. 

4. Don’t drink too much of any liquid while 
riding. A rinse of the mouth with cold water 








is very refreshing and has no bad effect. 

5. The handle-bars and saddle should be 
| so adjusted that the body is well balanced, 
| and a bent back avoided. 
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a crystal detector set with a single coil. How. 





What Happened to Bill Stevens? 


[Prize Answer No. 2] 


Stuart Simpson of Detroit says Bill and Fred had a 
‘¢ mill ’’ that landed them in the Infirmary 





To remind you: Bill Stevens, foot- 
ball star, good student and all-round 
good fellow, found himself an “out- 
sider” in Dalmar College, because he 


failed to keep clean. Finally some- 
thing happened that changed Bill’s 
course. What was it? 


Here is the answer sub- 
mitted by Stuart Simp- 
son, age 14, of Detroit, 
Mich.: 
“Say, Bish, there’s Joe. 
he supposed to be at History?” 
“Search me!” 
“Hey, Jo-ee—where’ya goin’?” 
“Down to the ’Firmary to see 


Fred and Bill.” 


Ain’t 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of 


IVORY 
99% % PURE 


Copyright 1923 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


“Tn a fight?” 

“Ya. Yesterday was Bill’s birth- 
day. Fred gave him some Ivory 
Soap and a washrag; and Bill beat 
up on him. Now they’re in the 
’Firmary. Come along and _ see 
em. 


At the Infirmary the boys found 
Fred and Bill clasping hands .and 
grinning. 


“Boys,” Bill announced, “I’ve 
been thinking, and I’ve found that 
Fred’s my best friend, for he told me 
a thing that was spoiling every- 
thing! Gosh! but I feel swell!” 

Good for Bill, say we. And good 
for Fred, too! Any fellow who's 
willing to risk a licking for doing a 
friend a good turn isa friend any fel- 
low ought to be mighty glad to have. 
That sort of friendship takes cour- 
age. We congratulate Stuart Simp- 
son on his answer. 


Watch next month for Vernon 
Battman’s answer. It’s a good one, 
too. 


Meantime, if there’s no Ivory 
Soap in your bathroom, it’s time to 
do something about it. 


SOAP 


IT FLOATS 








ishermen have written for HILDE- 
BRANDT’S HINTS on flies and spinners. 
It's brimful of live tips for catching bass, 
Wil trout, pike, muskalonge, and every 

yf, game fish. Write for it today. 


ly 
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(Parcel Post Prepaid) 


The Famous Radiofone 
Super Crystal Set 


Normal Range 20 to 30 Miles—Longer 
Distances Often Possible 


HERE is the handiest, most compact and easiest 
operated crystal set you ever saw. Only one 
adjustment to make in addition to the detector. 
No slider rods—tunes by rotary switch lever on 
contact points. Tones come in clear and loud. 
Tuner range from 200 to 485 meters—gets ama- 
teurs, broadcasted musical programs and market 
reports. 
itted with famous “Triple-Test’’ crystal— 
manutactured by Foote Mineral Company, Phila- 
delphia—very sensitive—and every crystal is 
again tested in our own shops after the set is 
fully assembled. 

‘All binding, posts on the back—and marked. 
Cabinet mahogany finish. 

Buy Direct from the Manufacturer. 
MoneylBack if Not Completely Satisfied. 
We can sell this super crystal set at such low 

price because we deal direct with users. You pay 
no jobbers’ or dealers’ profits. Send for your set 
oday.. We prepay all delivery charges. If the 
set does not satisfy you in every way send it back 
and we will refund your money. Over 7000 sold 
in three months. 
You run no risk. Order your set now—and 
begin to enjoy the wonders of Radio. 


The Radiofone Corporation 
5680 Twelfth Street, Dept. 10, Detroit, Mich. 
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Boys, did you ever stop to think 
why SIGNAL Radio outfits are dif- 
ferent—why they satisfy the keen 
radio student who knows and msists 
upon the best, yet are so simple in 
operation that the amateur readily 
obtains perfect results—why they— 
_ But before you read another word, 
just look at the SIGNAL Vernier 
Rheostat below. It’s the first suc- 
cessful vernier using a single knob 
for control. 

Our corps of expert research engineers pre- 
sent the latest developments in radio first. So 
for the newest 
and best inRadio, 
ask for SIGNAL 
—it’s your pro- 
tection. 

Fine adjust- 
ment easily ob- § 
tained. Furnished 
with or without 
knob and pointer 
so dial to match ‘ 
others of set may 


be used. 
MiGtCo! 
Factory and General Offices : 
1908 Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 





(2204A) 

Aseate 
Glace d INFORMATION COUPON 
Montrea} Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 
Hew ¥ 1908 Broadway 
Pittsburgh y 
St. Louis enominee, Mich. — 
Toronto Please send catalog and bul- 

letins atvi: complete lormation 
‘ You'll find our about SIGNAL wapment 
pour. a to name and address tten 

ir ry. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


—= $$$ —__ —__—_——— 
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Looking Ahead to Camp? 


GET YOUR EQUIPMENT AT LITTLE OR NO COST 


FIREMAKING SETS 






SCOUT AX 
ficial ax for the Boy Scouts 
f America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 
solid steel, hand-forged and coated with a non- 
rusting fi Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing . Given for selling only two New 
Yeatly Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). Or for 
One. New Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remit- 
tance $2.50.) 











WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. Wise 
Scouts never sleep on the ground without such a 
blanket under them. Single waterproof sheet made 
of finely woven seamless waterproof duck; olive 
drab; fitted with brass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size 45x72 inches. Given for 
selling two new yearly subscriptions and 50 cents 
(Total remittance $4.50.) 

BLANKET ROLL STRAP. For carrying 




















Long the despair of Scouts who have had to 
make them for themselves with too often a scarcity 
of the right kind of material. Set consists of bow 
with leather thong, a drill, and drill socket.. Notched 
fire board and package of tinder. : 

Given for selling only one new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents (a total remittance of $2.25). 


THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
*““SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS’ 

















blankets, ponchos, etc. Three web straps with 1 
patent buckles. Given for selling only one new A sturdy carefully 
yearly subscription. (Total remittance $2.00.) BOYS WANT BOYS’ LIFE IN CAMP made ap ae ate 
size nickel case. he 

P “rs ’ hands and als 

1 WATERPROOF SCOUT HAT. Goes well with Many thousands of new scouts will be subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE, APS. 0 with a cub. 
all official garments and defies the heaviest rain. ’ : ; ; ste -ontaini zen- 
Flannel lined with ear tabs and chin strap. Given The Boy Scouts Magazine, within the next few months. They ct con yeter cong oe 


for ‘selling only one new yearly subscription. want all the help for the up-and-coming scout, that fills BOYS’ pow nt aye OY con- 
struction and insula- 


(Total remittance $2.00.) P : 
LIFE pages. They will want to prepare for sagas wo gc mye tion insures timekeep- 
’ : in mp. eck up on the _ing in spite of jars, 
COMBINATION PONCHO. Rain coat, sleep- and BOYS’ LIFE will help now and in ca P. af d jolts and rough usage. 
ing padi, pround cloth oe oe tent all in one. older scouts, too! By telling boys about BOYS LIFE an orward- Given for a 
watest U. S. Army style; double textured, oliv . * 101 i one ., Hew yearly 
drab bombazine with a coating of fine Para B+ ote ing their orders, you can earn equipment or cash. The articles BOYS’ LIFE sub- 


between, giving exceptional wearing qualities under ~~ ghown here are only a few of hundreds you can obtain. Tell BOYS’ scription om on 
. a 















































severest conditions. Size 45x72 inches. Given for own) and 
| selling ten new yearly subscriptions. (Total remit- LIFE what you want. (You may want cash. If so, ask about —_. remittance of 
tance $20.00.) +s ¥ or for two new 
the cash commission plan.) yearly subscriptions and only 50 cents (total $4.50). 
: iness Department 
SUNWATCH Address: Bus , 
i YS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
r This wonderful BO ’ e Boy scouts g ’ 
Sunwatch made 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, . 2. 
by the well known 
Ansonia Clock Tens il and 
Company is known as ‘‘the SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION flashlight- both in 
tickless timepiece.” It's a 1. Khaki Web Belt. 114” wide, gun metal Scout buckle and one! Youcan write 
sundial, watch and compass all two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. (Give loose waist page = A aplig 
in one and so ingeniously de- measure in inches when ordering.) a room without any 
signed that its beautifully finished 2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By this means Same cncepe ot poet 
brass case closes to a thickness : : . ‘aa Pencil point: | NicK- 
: Scouts can signal one another or call help in emergencies. eled finish,5 44” long, 
| of 34 of an inch and has no cS ¥ - : complete with 
wheels or springs to get out of 3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout knife on it. clad taccader 
order. Dan Beard says, “I would Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout uniform. Made of best battery, Edison Mazda bulb and pocket clip. 
like to see every Scout hav ” Given for selling only one new yearly subscription and 25 cents. 
e ee every Scout have one. (Total remittance $2.25.) 
A real egg Saree en Ee 
Given for selling only two tation of the Eastman Koda 
tg ‘ompany behind it. Makes 
new yearly subscriptions (total : px mand ae 1% mee sm 
remittance $4.00) or sent for Loads in daylight with No. 00 
sending one new yearly subscrip- a | coe ers ct is 
, - substantially constructed, has 
tion and 35 cents. (Total remit- automatic shutter for time 
tance $2.35.) and snapshot exposures. Its 











negatives are of such quality 
that enlargements can easily 




















CAMP BLANKET . - be made from them. Given 

4 , ’ , . : for selling one new yearly 
Official camp blanket, weight, 314 pounds. Stamped with subscription and 30 cents (a 
seal. Exceptional gga qualities; substantially made from . ‘ " ie = es total remittance of $2.30), or 
good wool, khaki color. Size 58x82 inches. _ quality braid, with sliding knot and loop for attaching whistle or sent without charge for two 
Given for selling five new yearly subscriptions and 25 cents. knife. new yearly subscriptions. 


(Total remittance $10.25.) (Total $4.00.) 
ALL THREE articles given for selling only one new yearly sub- T 
scription and 15 cents (a total remittance of $2.15). 





GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 


Eight-pointed, jeweled center. 14 
inches diameter. Sent prepaid for selling 
only one new yearly subscription at $2.00 
(remittance $2.00). 
DELTA SPOT LIGHT 

ELECTRIC LAMP 

Latest thing in 
camp lamps. Has 
long distance reflec- 
tor. A push of the 
thumb produces a 
powerful round 
spotlight with a 
range of 200 feet. 
aaverage 30 to 40 hours’ continuous burning. 
Sold without battery to prevent damage in 
transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery, which can 
be purchased anywhere. Given for selling only 
one new yearly subscription and 50 cents (a 
total remittance of $2.50) or sent without 





SCOUT BREECHES. Modeled full; have two front and one 
watch pocket; laced below knee. Given for selling three new 
yearly subscriptions and 15 cents. (Total remittance $6.15. 


’ HEAVY KHAKI SHIRT. Has loose fitting rolling collar, two 
Stanley breast pockets with buttoned flaps and embroidered ‘‘ Boy 
Scouts of America,” in red over right breast pocket. Coat style; 
standard khaki material. Given for selling three new yearly 
subscriptions. (Total remittance $6.00.) 





EMERGENCY CASE 


" This outfit has proven a very 
popular addition to our first 
aid supplies. Packed in pocket- 
case 5 x 3% inches. Selected 
materials, thoroughly sterilized, 
consist of roller bandage anti- 
septic linen, absorbent cotton, 
carron oil, arnica, adhesive 
plaster, liquid plaster, oint- 
ments, surgeon’s lint, mint 
tablets, safety pins and book of 
first aid instructions. Weight, 
1 lb. 

Given (without scissors) -for 
selling only one new yearly sub- 
scription. Remittance $2.00. 








No. 1448. ELECTRIC BELT LAMP. Will do all 
an ordinary flashlight will do. Can be buttoned on 
coat or fastened to belt, leaving both hands free. 
Can be set upright or hung from nail. Complete with 
battery, Prepaid. Given for sending only two New 
Yearly Subscriptions. (Remittance $4.00.) 



































charge for two new yearly subscriptions. 
ber nabeere ~ ggg ap a pony cg Read Every Offer Carefully. Send all orders to Boys’ Life, 
i; any renewal of a present subscription. Carrying charges to you are paid by us. 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Only Official Snaleeet for the Boy Scouts of America 


Busy Scouting Days Ahead 
Freshen Up Your Uniform For Spring 
Replace Hard-Used Winter Garments With New 


Cat. No. Article (See Supply Catalog for sizes) Price 


645 Boy Scout Coat, Regulation.......... $3.45 
651 Boy Scout Breeches, Regulation...... 2.40 
511 Boy Scout Shorts, Regulation......... 1.90 
647 Scout Winter Shirt, Heavy Khaki..... 2.25 
648 Scout Summer Shirt, Fine Jean........ 1.95 
649 Scout Woolen Shirt, U.S. Flannel. .... 4.00 
503 Scout Hat, Snappy New Model........ 2.50 
oe eS” Perr ere eee 50 
RI rT RIS re 2.50 
591 Scout Canvas Leggings............... 90 
Gee. Sonceeen, Catton... .«... 2. nae sccs. 60 
528A Stockings, Cotton, Footless........... .60 
S27 Stockings, Woolen................... 1.80 
527A Stockings, Woolen, Footless............ 1.80 
666 Sweater, Worsted (sizes up to 36) ..... 3.50 
667 = (sizes 38 to 44) ..... 4.00 
564 Mackinaw, Heavy Melton (sizes 12 to 
I gk. ois, 4:3 a eR eat 8.00 
OE Fart Ps a oss ce is ee he eh 2.00 


Prices do not include postage; Catalog gives rates. 


Scout Leaders’ Official Uniforms 
501 Scout Officials’ Hat, New 


+ a en ree $4.50 

669 Officials’ Stetson Hat, New 
a oc ka ad Ve cet 10.00 
525 Leather Puttees............ 5.25 
565 Mackinaw, Heavy Melton.... 9.00 
595 Sweater, Worsted........... 4.00 
See Poncho, G6n00.. .. . 2.6. .5 2 4.50 








Government Standard Khaki Special Offer to Scout Membership 


: Ue Stock Made to To “sharpen up” your interest in having a complete 
Cotton Khaki Size Measure scout outfit, the Supply Dept. will send you, without 
MG OME Ss Sa oe ee ites» one $7.00 extra charge, one of these official scout knives, Catalog 
G43 Breeche:....:............... 3.9% 5.50 No. 1450, price $1.25, if you send us a combined order 
re Peet aye ne 3.00 5.00 amounting to $10.00, or more, for one-time shipment 


of articles of official scout equipment, preferably chosen 
from the following:— 


Melton Serge or Whipcord : ; 
s eae Hat, Shirt. (khaki or woolen), Breeches or Shorts, 
Made of 20 oz. O. D. fine officers’ cloth, Govern- _ Made of 14 02. fine O. D. worsted serge, or 20 02. Stockings (cotton or woolen), Belt, Neckerchief (or 
ment Standard. aa officers’ whipcord. Tie), Axe and Sheath, Mess Kit, Wear-Ever Canteen 
Stock To To Measure d Cook Ki ? ? ‘ 
Size Measure Serge Whipcord Only an 00 it. 
523 Coat . ...$15.00 $20.00 652 ee Cost 6 9 ON 
524 Breeches. . . 7.50 9.50 653 rn reaches. SL 13.50 te R eh Yee “hey aa 
524A Trousers ........... 6.25 8.00 654 672 ‘Trousers ............. 12.00 Ay 7 : é 1 pr Offer Od JOT 59 aa) 








Delivery Charges to be added: 


Allow three weeks for made-to-measure garments. Send for special measurement blank. 














BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA—NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPT.—200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


























If you were two hundred miles from 
a Dentist, wouldn’t you employ the 
safest means of protecting your teeth? 


Colgate’s Cleans Teeth 
the Right Way 


Washes and Polishes—Does Not Scratch 
or Scour 






A LARGE tube costs 25 cents— 
why pay more? 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 

















